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WHEN IS FLOUR AT ITS BEST FOR BAKING? 


EMIL BRAUN 
Expert and Consulting Baker 


bit on this subject. Personally I 

prefer a flour one or two months 
old. But here, as in all other stages of 
bread-making, a great many conditions 
and exceptions are to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The miller must deliver his flour to the 
baker as soon as possible after it is milled, 
because it will soon lose some of its 
moisture content, which naturally means a 
loss in weight. A loss of even one or two 
pounds to each 140-lb sack is likely to 
bring a complaint from the customer 
about shortage of weight, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such loss in weight dur- 


Tint opinion of bakers varies quite a 


ing the natural aging process of the flour - 


is more than offset by increased absorp- 
tion, when mixing the dough. The more 
ideal are the conditions for storage, the 
more noticeable the loss will become as 
time goes on. Therefore, as above stated, 
if the flour has lost 1 or even 2 per cent 
of its moisture, it will surely take up 
from 3 to 5 per cent more water. 


FLOUR LOSES WEIGHT 

So the baker really has “no kick 
acoming.” No responsible mill would 
tolerate short-weighing knowingly, be- 
cause it would be a suicidal policy. To 
the contrary, I believe some mills even 
allow one to one and a half pounds over- 
weight to every 140-lb sack, just to avoid 
any such complaint. 

Another point is that when wheat flour 
has been properly stored and aged, its 
baking qualities are usually superior to 
those of a fresh-milled flour. The gluten 
becomes more elastic and tougher and 
the dough will have more stability. 

The moisture lost in the aging process 
is accounted for in two ways: (1) part of 
it is absorbed by the dry air; (2) part of 
it is taken up by the gluten. 

It is true the loss in moisture can be 
reduced or almost entirely prevented by 
storing the flour in a cold, dark place;, in 
a cellar, for instance. If put in cold 
storage, it would be preserved like meat; 
but it will surely not improve the flour. 


PROPER CONDITIONS FOR AGING FLOUR 

In Europe, some bakers keep their flour 
supply loose on the top floor of the bake- 
house, called the “mehlboden.” The dif- 
ferent grades are dumped into large sep- 
arate bins, the flour first being sifted, 
however. The rooms are well ventilated, 
airy and lofty, and the floors are usually 


surfaced with tile. The flour is fre- 
quently turned over and stirred up with 
large wooden shovels. This helps the 
aging of the flour materially, especially 
newly milled and that milled soon after 
the new-crop wheat is harvested. 


boden.” 

Referring again to sifting new or 
young flour, as soon as it is received or 
before it is stored, this surely will assist 
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tration No. 1 shows one of these “mehl- * 


factors in the aging or improving of flour 
for baking purposes, direct exposure to 
the strong rays of the sun must be avoid- 


- ed. For experiment, you may spread out 


a handful of flour in a thin layer and 
place it in the bright sunlight for only 
a few hours; then comparing the sample 
with the same flour in its original state, 
you can hardly believe it is the same 
flour. If the flour is exposed directly, or 
even indirectly, to the penetrating heat 
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Fig. 1 Flour stored in garrets, as often in Germany, Austria and the Balkans 


in the natural aging process. Especially 
in the smaller bakeries, in large cities like 
New York and Philadelphia, where stor- 
age-room is very limited, it is a very 
good idea to sift the flour, at least to the 
extent of two or three days’ supply ahead ; 
if there are no bins, keep it in barrels. 

Some bakers keep their flour over the 
ovens, to age it quicker. In this case the 
sacks must be changed or turned around 
frequently enough so that the flour does 
not get too hot in one spot. 

Although light and plenty of fresh, 
pure air circulation are the two strongest 





Fig. 2. Flour stacked on planks, keeping bottom sacks off the floor 
Copyright, 1916, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


of the scorching sun rays, while inclosed 
in sacks, as it may happen, if a car of 
flour is sidetracked while in transit, some 
even more dangerous chemical changes 
will take place in the flour. Suppose a car 
loaded with flour gets caught in a heavy 
rainstorm in midsummer, and afterwards 
it is exposed for several days to the scorch- 
ing sun; or, suppose the car is sidetracked 
somewhere on the road in winter and 
is exposed to cold rain or heavy snow- 
storms, leaving a foot of snow on top of 
the car for a number of days. Now let 
the sun on a bright January or February 


afternoon get a good chance at the car 
and the snow will slowly melt away. 
Snow water is especially penetrating, 
and some dampness is bound to get 
through the roof of the car. The flour 
being very hygroscopic, it takes up or 
loses moisture very readily, according to 
the condition of the surrounding air or 
atmosphere, either in transit or in storage. 


LABORATORY TEST INEFFECTIVE 

There are so many different conditions 
which can affect the flour after it leaves 
the mill, that the original laboratory test 
may not correspond at all with a test 
after the flour has travelled for many 
days, sometimes weeks, in all kinds of 
weather. , 

The worst enemy of flour is dampness. 
The temperature of a room where the 
flour is stored does not matter so much, 
as long as the room is light and dry. 
Prof. Bell carried on extensive observ- 
ations with two grades of flour stored 
in four different storehouses, where con- 
ditions of moisture and temperature were 
as follows: 

Storehouse 1—Temperature high; mois- 
ture low (dry). 

Storehouse 2—Temperature high; mois- 
ture high (damp). 

Storehouse 3—Temperature low; mois- 
ture high (damp). 

Storehouse 4—Temperature low; mois- 
ture low (dry). 

“It was found,” he says, “that in six 
months’ storage the acidity or sourness 
of both flours increased very greatly, 
but the increase was more noticeable in 
the case of the poorér flour, and especial- 
ly so in the samples from the storehouses 
which were warm and damp (No. 2), and 
cold and damp (No. 3). When the gluten 
of the flours was tested it was found that 
in these same two stations the gluten was 
less, and in actual baking the gummy na- 
ture of the flours was weaker.” 


NOT THE MILLER’S FAULT 

Therefore it is not the miller’s fault 
if your flour deteriorates during storage. 
This is especially true if the original 
moisture content was not too high (say 
over 14 per cent); but it is the fault of 
your storage-room, where too much acid 
is formed, and increased acidity injures 
the baking quality of your flour by de- 
stroying the proteids of it. 

W. T. Bates, in his practical hints on- 
flour, says: “Up to a certain point, wheat 





Fig. 3. Flour bags stacked properly, in double rows 
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does improve with age, and up to a cer- 
tain point, and not beyond it, flour also 
improves with age. After that, deteriora- 
tion sets in to a greater or lesser degree.” 

Prof. Richardson reported some experi- 
ments to show how the moisture of the 
— affects the weight of flour. 
Samples of flour were weighed. One 
sample weighed 99.6 lbs; at the same time 
next day, the flour, which had’ not been 
moved or touched, weighed 105.85 lbs. 
Another sample rose from 102 to 107 lbs; 
but with a change of weather, the same 
flour fell in weight to about its original 
weight. 

In Prof. Jago’s book, “Technology of 
Breadmaking,” we find the following in- 
teresting report: 

“Balland arrived at the following con- 
clusion after analyzing 2,500 samples of 
flour in the laboratory of the French 
War Department during a period of 
three years. He found the water to vary 
from 9.40 to 16.20, being at a maximum 
in February and a minimum in August. 
The lowest percentage of acid found by 
him was 0.013 per cent in January, while 
samples examined in August contained 
as much as 0.037. 

“From this Balland draws the conclu- 
sion that flours for long storage should 
be made and packed in cold weather; the 
moisture present in wet glutens is found 
to vary from 52 to 71.3 per cent; that in 
the best flours for bread-making is about 
70, as against 62 to 65 in those of medium 
quality; as the acidity of the flour in- 
creases, the percentage of water in the 
wet gluten diminishes.” 


FLOUR SHOULD BE CHANGED 


Flour stored in bags should be changed 
around and the sacks repiled and turned 
over as often as possible; at least once a 
month. It should not be piled up over 
eight sacks high. The most popular way 
is to stack the sacks in straight single 
rows, throwing one sack on top of the 
other, as illustrated in Fig. 4. 

Now, I do not approve of that way of 
stacking. Just imagine you are at the 
football game, and see seven or eight 
husky lads of about 140 lbs piling on top 
of one another. What would happen to 
the two or three fellows at the bottom of 
the heap in about 5 or 10 minutes? Now 
imagine the crushed condition of the two 
or three lower bags or the flour inside of 
them, after being smothered like that for 
a month or two, without a breath of air 
or relief from the enormous top weight. 
This is bound to create some unnatural 
heat, which in turn means increased 
acidity, which in turn means a weakening 
of the gluten. 

This danger is increased if the bags 
are somewhat damp when first piled up, 
or if the moisture per cent of the flour 
is very high, as is the case with a good 
deal of the flour this year. 

I prefer to have the flour stacked up in 
double rows, as illustrated in Fig. 3. The 
only objection that can be. raised against 
this way of stacking is that it is a trifle 
more bother, and may take just a little 
more time; it does not take up any more 
room, and the strain is divided. Some 
bakers have argued with me that the 
flour gets just as much air when piled in 
single rows; but I cannot see it that way. 





piled in single rows, 


Fig. 4. Flour i 
n many bakeries 


as is done 
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I would like to hear some other bakers or 
flour men express their opinion on this 
subject. 

Remember this: No matter under how 
favorable conditions flour is stored, how 
dry, how well ventilated and how light 
the room might be, an occasional moving 
and changing around and restacking is 
very essential to get the flour into the 
best condition and keep it in good condi- 
tion for some time. The expense incurred 
for extra labor, required occasionally for 
that purpose, is more than offset by the 
increased value such extra care gives to 
the flour. 

Above we are told that flour made 
after the wheat has been seasoned for 
several months in the elevator will age 
faster. We find that one month’s storage 
after, say, April or May, compares about 
evenly with the age of flour stored for 
two months or more at the beginning of 
the new crop, or milled from new wheat. 

I have often noticed that flour milled 
toward the end of the old crop is more 
bulky, looser and more fluffy. With new- 
crop flour, a three-barrel hopper, for 
instance, will always hold easily 600 or 
650 lbs of flour after it has gone through 
the sifter and blender; but the same hop- 
per will hardly hold, or sometimes will 
run over with, three barrels toward the 
time the new wheat comes in again. 

The time required to put a flour at its 
best is not the same with every flour; it 
depends on the nature and general char- 
acter of the wheat, which also varies with 
nearly every crop. Sometimes, when the 
new whuak Senin to sprout in the spring, 
the flour made from the old wheat has a 
——e to sweat. This I have noticed 
more, however, in straight and clear 
flours. 

Rye flour especially is subject to such 
sweating. Rye flour is always at its best 
when fresh from the mill at any time of 


the year. Aging only weakens it, and it 
loses flavor. 

There is just one more factor I like to 
mention. Every flourroom should be pro- 
vided with wooden platforms or planks, 
or trucks as illustrated in Fig. 2. Such 
arrangement gives the flour additional air 
circulation, and is really a_ necessity, 
where floors are of concrete or tile, or 
where the flourroom is located directly 
over the ovens. 





Cash Wheat in Sensitive Position 

J. L. Davis, sales-manager Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind: 

There seems to be no possibility of sell- 
ing flour on a basis equal to the asking 
price of cash wheat at primary markets. 
This would appear to us to make the 
price of wheat a very delicate one and 
place it in a position to be easily ‘affected 
as there is hardly any call from the con- 
sumer for flour. However, a demand 
for flour may’ suddenly spring up, as the 
supply in the hands of distributors must 
be extremely low. 

The export trade has been considerably 
spoiled by the willingness of some mills 
to sell flour at prices ‘far below market 
value, thus encouraging the foreign buyer 
to believe that he is entitled to this re- 
duction at all times. 





Big Cargo Shipments of Flour 

J. W. Craig, Jr., Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 

Domestic flour business is dull. Buyers 
seem to be filled up and are awaiting 
further declines before buying for the 
future. New business in cargo lots for 
Europe is very slow. We loaded a steam- 
er here last week and have another one 
which is expected daily. These, together 
with two car, we shipped the last 
week in March, represent about 240,000 
bbls flour, all in 100-kilo sacks. 
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BAKERY LEGAL DECISIONS 


Proprietorship in List of Customers—Agent 
of Baker Has No Title in Route—Lia- 
bility for Injuries to Employee 





OWNERSHIP OF BAKERY ROUTES 

The confidential character of a retail 
baker’s lists of patrons served on delivery 
routes is upheld by the California Su- 
preme Court, in a case where a former 
employee unsuccessfully claimed to own 
his old route, in such sense that he was 
at liberty to use the list of the customers 
he had served thereon in the interests of 
his new employer. Cornish vs. Dickey. 

The court grants an injunction against 
such misuse of the list to the prejudice 
of the former employer, in whose service 
the customers were secured. 

Plaintiff, a retail baker of Bakersfield, 
Cal., conducts his business on the route 
delivery plan, and defendant became one 
of the deliverymen, furnishing his own 
horse and harness. Plaintiff furnished 
the wagon, on which the words “Cornish’s 
Bakery” were prominently displayed. 
Each morning, defendant would call at 
the bakery for supplies to be delivered to 
his customers, returning unsold goods at 
the end of the day and receiving a com- 
mission of 25 per cent on goods sold. 

Plaintiff advertised his free delivery 
service, and turned over to defendant 
names of customers obtained by telephone 
and letter, although doubtless defendant 
secured other new customers through his 
own individual efforts. 

Suddenly, and without notice, defend- 
ant left plaintiff's employment and began 
driving over the same route and soliciting 
the same customers for a rival bakery. 
Thereupon, plaintiff brought suit to en- 
join misuse of information obtained by 
defendant as plaintiff's employee ot the 
advantage of the rival baker. 

The trial court refused an injunction, 
but on appeal the Supreme Court grant- 
ed the restraint sued for, saying: 

“The position of the defendant .. . 
is that he was the independent owner of 
this bakery route, entitled to serve whom 
he pleased, and with what products he 
pleased; that he was not an agent or em- 
ployee of Cornish’s bakery and stood in 
no confidential relations to the plaintiff 
which rendered it at all improper for him 
to change his employment, and in so 
doing to supply his customers from the 
rival bakery, and that there was no 
abuse of the confidential relations exist- 
ing between employer and employee. 

“This position, however, does not find 
support in the evidence. It was neces- 
sary for the defendant to establish that 
his relations with the plaintiff were such 
as to justify him in acting as he did. 
Conceivably, this could be done by show- 
ing that he was an independent operator; 
that he bought his supplies daily from 
the bakery; was at liberty to purchase 
supplies from any other bakery; and that 
he then peddled the goods at his own 
pleasure and price along his chosen way. 

“But there is no showing to this effect. 
He did not purchase the goods. Each 
day he took out a given quantity, return- 
ing, without cost to himself, the unsold 
portion and -receiving a commission of 25 
per cent of the prices of the goods sold. 
Such a transaction in nowise constituted 
a sale, and therefore in nowise made de- 
pendent an independent purchaser... . . 

“When consideration is paid to the un- 
disputed facts that plaintiff was actively 
engaged in increasing his own business; 
that he advertised to this end; that he 
made over his list of his customers to 
defendant, increasing the list as new 
patrons applied, that defendant was 
really employed as a sales-agent on com- 
mission; and that it was to his interest, 
as well as to his principal’s interest, to 
develop the business in every legitimate 
way; that his wagon was a Cornish’s 
bakery wagon; that he advertised and 
used only the products of Cornish’s bak- 
ery—it makes the case too plain for fur- 
ther discussion.” 


DUTIES CONCERNING DANGERS 


Suit brought by a pers’ f helper to re- 
cover for injury sustained by him when 
a dough divider suddenly started while 
he was cleaning it, gave the Florida Su- 
preme Court occasion to state some of the 
important legal principles relating to the 
liability of employing bakers and millers 
concerning dangerous machinery and 
(Continued on page 242.) 
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Modern business development con- 
tains no example of success through 
combination of high qualit) and ad- 
Vertising equal to that attained by the 
baking industry. It is scarcely) a dec- 
ade since “‘bakery bread”’ carried a 
suggestion of inferiority; while today 
its purit) and excellence are estab- 
lished above question. Tradition 
and prejudice simpl) surrendered 














to the power of merit and publicity. 








“BREAD AS FOOD” . 

Bakers and millers are constantly called 
upon to repel some new attack upon flour 
and bread, and to defend themselves and 
their products against new and ridiculous 
charges publicly made against them. 

When these charges and attacks come 
from private individuals, seeking Best 
licity and notoriety through the medium 
of careless or unscrupulous newspapers, 
willing to harm established and legitimate 
industries merely for the sensational value 
of the stuff they print and regardless of 
its truth, or when they emanate from in- 
terested parties, desirous of selling their 
own inferior and more costly products at 
the expense of flour and bread, these re- 
current campaigns of slander and misrep- 
resentation are hard enough to combat. 
But when the government of the United 
States, through the agency of some ig- 
norant theorist in the employ of a de- 
partment, becomes the sponsor for such 
unwarranted attacks, they become even 
more exasperating. 

It is probable that in no other country 
in the world are industries, recognized as 
straightforward and to be encouraged, 
exposed to such sudden, unexpected and 
unjustified blows from their own govern- 
ments as those in the United States. The 
reason is that, in other countries, their 
status is definitely fixed. If permitted to 
do business at all, their legitimacy and 
right to exist are conceded, and in a 
measure protected from assault. 

In the United States, departments of 
the government are not co-ordinated to a 
common purpose. Each is independent 
in its scope, and its head is at liberty to 
draw conclusions and publicly to promul- 
gate them, although they may be directly 
at variance with the conclusions drawn 
and promulgated by other departments. 
‘Thus the Department of Agriculture ma 
have one attitude toward flour and bread, 
while the Public Health Service, a bureau 
of the Treasury ‘department, may take 
an entirely contrary position; and each 
will disseminate with confidence and em- 
phasis its own views on the subject. 

A recent example of this was shown in 
the report issued by the Public Health 
Service on “Bread as Food.” This was 
written by Carl Voegtlin, professor of 
pharmacology, and C. N. Myers, technical 
assistant, both of the service. These gen- 
tlemen had been investigating the disease 
known as pellagra, in Spartanburg Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, and had evolved a 
theory that pellagra might be caused by 
the use of bread made from what they 
term “highly-milled” flour, that is, flour 
made by the roller process of milling. 

In pursuit of this theory, which one 
suspects was seized upon as a last resort, 
others having failed, they drew conclu- 
sions to accord with it from premises 
which were entirely contradictory to fact, 
and made their ridiculous deductions the 
essence of an article which, while pre- 
posterous and easily controverted, was no 
less a direct and vicious attack upon the 
integrity of modern flour and bread. 

Without waiting to investigate the sub- 
ject further than the observations of these 
two professors, unsupported by other evi- 


dence, the Public Health Service pub- 
lished this article in its reports, and sent 
it broadcast over the country. It would 
have been easy, first to have asked the 
millers and bakers what they had to say 
in refutation of so serious a charge 
against their products, but this was 
thought unnecessary, and, as a result, the 
wholly false assumption of two theorists, 
specialists perhaps in pellagra, but ob- 
viously entirely ignorant of flour and 
bread, was allowed to go before the pub- 
lic unchallenged, as if it were an estab- 
lished fact, to be used in future by un- 
scrupulous writers and selfish manufac- 
turers of patent food products as author- 
ity for their false claims against modern 
bread. 

It seems clear to the layman that, if 
roller process flour and bread made from 
it actually produce or contribute to pro- 
duce pellagra, and if such a er can 
be oubetedtiated, the matter is of such 
serious moment that it would justify the 
government in prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of such flour and the sale of such 
bread. If, however, they do not produce 
the disease and have no connection what- 
ever with it, which is absolutely true, no 

object is served by making insinua- 
tions to that effect. - 

In any event, modern flour and bread 
were justly entitled to careful investiga- 
tion and a fair, impartial trial,’ before 
being exposed to such an_ insinuation 
coming from a department of the govern- 
ment. It is against this obvious injustice 
that millers and bakers protest and have 
a right to protest. It constitutes .a 
shameful abuse of departmental privi- 
lege, against which there seems to no 
recourse and no protection. 

The Northwestern Miller has already 
pointed out a very few of the many er- 
roneous statements rding roller pro- 
cess flour and the heal 4 made from it con- 
tained in the article, “Bread as Food,” 
and a hearing has been promised the mill- 
ers and bakers by the Treasury depart- 
ment, when they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to show the utter falsity of the 
conclusions made in it. This, however, i8 
slight recompense for the wanton dam- 
age such an article inflicts by its dis- 
semination as a public document. 

It is not within the province of this 
editorial to again review the utter ab- 
surdity of some of the statements made 
in “Bread as Food,” its contradictions 
and its superficial and ignorant deduc- 
tions—these have been sufficiently com- 
mented upon already. It is in order, 
however, to revert to the quaint lapse 
from common-sense found in the pellagra 
professors’ relation of how roller —s 
flour is lacking in vitamines, which is 
their present indictment against it. 

In another place they contend that the 
alkali in baking powders used in making 
biscuits and self-rising flour destroys the 
activity of the vitamines. The query 
urises, if, as charged, the flour itself con- 
tains no vitamines, how can they be de- 
stroyed? Further, if, as alleged, the bak- 
ing powder destroys the vitamines, any- 
how, what difference does it make whether 
the flour is old process, or new process? 


In any event, all the vitamines would be 
destroyed. From such conflicting state- 
ments how. can logical conclusions be 
drawn? 

Science is ‘supposed to be exact and 
logical, byt many of the assertions in 
“Bread as Food” are manifestly contra- 
dictory, while others are grossly inaccu- 
rate. Yet from these inaccurate and con- 
tradictory statements scientific conclu- 
sions are attempted and the result is put 
before the public without verification, as 
a subject for its serious consideration, re- 
gardless of the fact that such imputations 
and suggestions are capable of doing a 
vast amount of damage to the products 
made by millers and bakers, who have 
had no opportunity to submit evidence to 
the contrary previous to the dissemina- 
tion of this prejudicial literature. 


“FROM HIM THAT HATH” 

In Suffolk, England, a miller applied 
to the authorities for exemption from 
military duty of the only workman he 
had left, who, he stated, now did all the 
work of the mill, which had one pair of 
stones. If his man left him, he submit- 
ted, he would be obliged to shut down 
the mill, as he had advertised, but could 
not obtain another miller. He was grant- 
ed a month’s postponement. 

Such incidents show to what extent 
recruiting has been pushed in England, 
after less than two years of war. Of 
course the output of such an insignificant 
mill is of no great consequence, except 
to its owner and the few people whom 
he is able to supply with flour, but it 
illustrates the scarcity of labor, and even 
the large mills in the United Kingdom 
must feel the shortage. 

No doubt a similar condition prevails 
in Germany, France and Austria; the 
drain of able-bodied men away from pro- 
ductive to purely destructive work must 
be enormous, and the loss will fall, not 
alone upon the belligerent nations, but 
upon the whole world. If peace does not 
come within a comparatively short time 
through operations of war, it will ulti- 
mately be forced upon all nations alike 
by reason of economic requirements, 
which cannot indefinitely be ignored. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WRAPPED BREAD 

A baker, in commenting on the article 
concerning wrapped bread, which recent- 
ly appeared in these columns, says: “I 
have always fought against wrapped 
bread, contending that a wrapped loaf is 
not as good as an unwrapped one. I do 
not wrap my bread; our customers are 
satisfied and our outturn of bread always 
shows an increase. 

“One point or two was missed by the 
writer of that editorial, however. First, 
it is not only the women and the doctors 
who have foisted this evil on the bakers, 
but the trade press is largely responsible. 
I don’t say it was inspired by the wax- 
paper manufacturers, because there are 
a good many honorable men in the bak- 
ers’ trade paper field, but it looked like 
it to me. 

“Second, a great many selfish fellows, 
thinking to grab all the trade in sight 
and ‘put one over’ on their competitors, 
got into the wrapping of bread, only to 
find that their competitors did likewise, 
and the fancied advantage was no ad- 
vantage at all, but a positive boomerang, 
which cost a lot of money and gained but 
a few bread-eaters.” 

No doubt the natural desire to get an 
advantage over competitors led to adopt- 
ing the wrapped bread idea as a point 
that would prove attractive to the buyer 
and increase custom. How much the 
bakers’ trade press had to do with it is 
uncertain. It was natural that they 
should urge an innovation favorable to 
their advertisers, and this was not blame- 
worthy, providing they honestly believed 
that it was an advantage to the bakers 
to sell wrapped bread. 

At first glance it might well seem that 
wrapped bread was an advance in bak- 
ery methods, contributing to the protec- 
tion of the loaf against contamination, 
giving the baker a better opportunity to 
preserve the individuality of his product 
and to deliver it in perfect sanitary con- 
dition to the ultimate consumer. It 
would also serve to satisfy the increasing 
public demand for cleanliness in foods, 
which has become almost a mania with 
many people who have an exaggerated 
and sensational idea of the danger from 





rms. 
Like many other excellent and plaus- 
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ible theories, that of wrapped bread 
failed to stand the practical test, either 
as & competitive measure or as a pro- 
tector of the loaf, not from contamina- 
tion but from deterioration. Furnishing 
wrapped bread became common, hence 
there was no individual advantage in it. 
The imprisoned gases, kept from evapo- 
ration by the wrapper, impaired the 
intrinsic quality of the loaf, and the pub- 
lic, given its choice, preferred unwrapped 
bread. 

The experiment must have cost the 
bakers considerable money, but, worse 
than this, it has led many theorists to 
agitate for compulsory bread-wrapping 
through municipal regulation, which, con- 
sidering the effect upon the loaf itself, is 
not to be desired. Nevertheless, such 
movements have considerable force, and 
before they have exhausted themselves 
may cause much annoyance and embar- 
rassment to bakers. 





THE BROKEN TOOTH AND THE BLAME- 
LESS BAKER 

When, as occasionally happens, foreign 
substances are found in bread, the in- 
dignant eater invariably places the blame 
upon the baker who, in turn, usually 
fixes the responsibility upon the miller, 
if it is possible to do so. An amusing 
incident recently occurred which goes to 
show that sometimes neither of them is 
at fault. 

At one of the best clubs in Philadel- 
phia, a man broke a tooth on something 
which he encountered in a piece of bread 
he was eating. He put in a claim for 
fifty dollars damages, and to substantiate 
it produced a piece of cement which he 
said he bit upon in the bread. 

The management of the club, in en- 
deavoring to ascertain who was respon- 
sible for the accident, went to its baker. 
Being wiser than some, instead of charg- 
ing the miller with putting cement in his 
flour and bringing a claim of a thousand 
dollars for loss of trade, this baker 
began an investigation on his own ac- 
count. 

He examined the cement himself very 
carefully, and it looked to him much like 
the filling of a tooth. He reported his 
conclusions to the club. Its steward con- 
sulted a member, who was a dentist, and 
had the baker’s opinion confirmed by this 
authority. Thereupon the complaining 
member was summoned, the dentist ex- 
amined him and established the fact that 
the filling was from the man’s own tooth. 
The claim was withdrawn and the baker 
exonerated. 

Thus ends this true tale, happily for 
all except the broken-toothed member of 
the club, who thought he had discovered 
an easy method of paying his dues, but 
was thwarted by the intelligent baker. 
All stories should have a moral; this 
one’s is: Don’t blame the miller without 
first investigating the facts and getting 
at the root of them. 





A POET’S PROTEST 

In London the bakers have it their 
own way in the matter of supplying 
bread. The competition of household 
baking is practically unknown. Owing 
to the shortage of workmen due to the 
war, it is now being urged that baking 
be done at home. In the London Daily 
News “Housewife” writes: “Women can 
bake bread if they will. It is much ~ 
easier than trimming hats.” 

Inspired by this sentiment, a rhyme 
appears in Punch wittily protesting 
against this suggested innovation, and 
expressing horror at the thought of eat- 
ing home-made bread. It is as follows: 


ON THE MENACE OF THE HOME BAKERY 


Aminta, be not led away 

By words that sanguine women say; 
Though simpler be the baking bread 
Than trimming gear for your fair head, 
Let your concern remain, I ask, 

The sterner and the nobler task. 


The nobler task: I’ll tell you why. 
Shall Bloggs, our baker, wilt and die 
For loss of trade, his brood of eight 
Left destitute and desolate? 

And must J perish ’neath the stress 
Of culinary frightfulness? 


No, dear. The millinery art 

Is where I’d' have you play your part; 
For, though your hats may work intense 
Despite on my esthetic sense, 
Whatever pain their crudeness brings 

At least I needn’t eat the things. 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP DOING WELL 





Mild Temperatures and Light Rains Advance Condition of Growing Crop— 
Southwest is Hopeful of Large Yield—Central States Outlook More 
Promising—Little Progress with Spring Wheat Last Week 


Totevo, Onto, April 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Spring showers, with moderate 
temperatures, have been just right for 
seasonable progress of the wheat plant. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—All information from every 
part of the Southwest tells of a constant 
improvement in the condition of the 
growing wheat. It is making remarkably 
fine progress, and, based on present con- 
ditions, a large crop is definitely prom- 
ised. Mild temperatures prevail, with a 
showery condition, over a large part of 
the area. 


MAIL REPORT ON LAST WEEK 

Last week was one of favorable weath- 
er conditions for growing wheat in every 
part of the Southwest. Temperatures 
were rather below normal for this season, 
with cloudy or partly cloudy days and no 
rainfall of consequence save in eastern 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where there were 
violent storms and rains. 

At the present time, however, there is 
no real need of rain in any part of the 
territory. In some limited districts the 
surface of the ground is rather dry, but 
subsoil moisture is sufficient and the 
plant in no danger. The plant is mak- 
ing capital growth, shows a thick stand, 
fine color and a generally healthy condi- 
tion. It is perhaps a fortnight backward 
in development, but a very large part of 
the acreage was late sown. 

Feeling among millers and in the grain 
trade is now entirely optimistic, the 
doubt and uncertainty which prevailed 
earlier in the spring having entirely giv- 
en way to confidence. Even with this 
feeling of optimism, however, the best- 
informed were pleasantly surprised with 
the glowing Kansas state report, which 
suggests a crop, with favorable future 
conditions, of about 135,000,000 bus of 
wheat for Kansas. 

In Oklahoma, too, a much better feel- 
ing prevails. The wheat there has come 
forward rapidly and now makes a most 
promising appearance. While the most 
conservative opinion looks for a crop cf 
around 25,000,000 bus, there are millers 
in Oklahoma who say present conditions 
suggest a crop of 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
for that state. 

Nebraska conditions are substantially 
similar to those of Kansas, save that the 
plant is not so far advanced. As in 
Kansas, the western districts, concerning 
which some fear was previously felt, have 
come forward favorably and now show a 
most promising prospect. 

The Southwest, based on present acre- 
age and condition, will not have anything 
like the remarkable crop of 1914, but 
there is a present prospect of a wheat 
production exceeding any previous crop 
aside from that wonderful year. All of 
this, of course, assumes favorable future 
conditions. 

KANSAS STATE CROP REPORT 

The April report of Secretary Mohler, 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture, 
issued Thursday last, placed the present 
condition of Kansas wheat at 87.36 per 
cent, on an acreage ‘of 8,010,000. Last 
year the April condition was 92.8 per 
cent, and the previous year 96.5. ‘ The 
standing acreage represents a loss of 
only 444,000 acres from last fall’s sow- 


ing. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Seeding on Pacific Coast 

Seatrite, Wasn., April 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Seeding about completed in 
territory northwest of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co.’s line 
under favorable soil conditions, but is 
three weeks late. There is very little fall- 
sown wheat in that section; practically 
all winter-killed. Seeding in the Palouse 
country is already several weeks late, as 
it has been again delayed for some days 
by excessive moisture, and very little 
seeding has yet been done. Twenty per 
cent of the winter wheat in the Palouse 
country has been or will be resown, and 
not over from 50 to 60 per cent of the 


last crop of spring and winter wheat 
combined is looked for in that territory. 

In Walla Walla territory the spring 
wheat outlook is about normal on a 10 
per cent reduced acreage, but there is 
considerable damage to winter wheat on 
heavier soils. 

Taking Washington .as a whole, the 
winter wheat acreage is about 40 per cent 
less than a year ago, and the combined 
acreage of winter and spring about 25 
per cent less. From 25 to 30 per cent of 
the 1915 crop of the state still remains 
in country warehouses. 

In Oregon, winter and spring wheat 
conditions are not far from normal. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Spring Wheat Seeding 

Minneapous, Minn., April 25.—The 
weather has not been propitious during 
the last week for getting wheat into the 
ground in Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. It has been cold and 
showery, and the further fall of rain has 
prevented the carrying on of fieldwork. 

Considerable wheat-seeding has been 
done in South Dakota, except in the 
northwestern part of the state, and also 
more or less in parts of Minnesota and 
North Dakota. One elevator manager 
yesterday estimated that in the eastern 
half of North Dakota, from Minot south, 
30 to 75 per cent of the seeding had been 
done. This essentially applies to high 
ground. The Red River Valley is rep- 
resented to be pretty wet, with little 
planting so far done. In the western 
half of North Dakota the seeding so far 
accomplished is limited. 

While the season is conceded to be 
backward—probably two weeks-—and 
conditions are now not overfavorable, there 
is yet time to seed a fair area. How- 
ever, clear, dry weather is essential. With 
such conditions, seeding would proceed 
rapidly. No doubt disking or stubbling 
in will be resorted to, and that is not the 
most thorough farming. However, much 
always depends upon the weather. 

While late, seeding up to May 20 is 
allowable. Late seeding, however, places 
a handicap on a crop, as if the weather 
is not good, its aie mye 1 is delayed, 
and there is always the danger of an 
early frost catching wheat before ma- 
turity. 

Elevator men who are giving careful 
consideration to the question feel that, 
with conditions as they are, 15 per cent 
decrease in wheat acreage for the North- 
west, as compared with last year, is a con- 
servative estimate. Some of them make 
the shrinkage even more than that. 

Using the government estimate of 16,- 
$00,000 acres for 1915, this would reduce 
the total for 1916 to 13,800,000 acres, 
which would be comparatively small. For 
the six preceding years, the wheat area 
in the three states was: 1914, 14,600,000 
acres; 1913, 15,200,000; 1912, 15,800,000; 
1911, 17,100,000; 1910, 15,300,000; 1909, 
15,500,000. This gives an average for 
these six — of 15,580,000 acres, com- 
a with which 13,800,000 looks pretty 
small. 


Wednesday, April 26, 10 a.m.—There 
were only traces of rain yesterday in the 
(Continued on page 249.) 





New Canadian Milling Co. Manager 

Toronto, Ont., April 24.—The West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd. an- 
nounces the appointment of J. E. Mc- 
Farlane to the position of general man- 
ager left vacant by the resignation of the 
late S. A. McGaw. Mr. McFarlane has 
been eastern manager for the company, 
with headquarters at Toronto, and pre- 
vious to coming here was manager of the 
Montreal office. He has had wide experi- 
ence of the trade in eastern Canada, and 
is physically in his prime. 

A. H. Batter. 





Memberships Are an Asset 
Cuicaco, Itt., April 24.—In the federal 
court at Milwaukee, last week, a decision 
was rendered that a board of trade mem- 
bership must be included in the assets of 
a bankrupt, and that it cannot be used 


exclusively by members of the board to 
secure their claims as against other credi- 
tors. This decision was brought about 
due to a case of a grain dealer in Mil- 
waukee who owned a membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and who failed 
some six months ago, owing something like 
$35,000 to members of the local exchange. 
An objection was made to the transfer 
of membership by the creditors in Chi- 
cago until their claims were paid. ‘Ine 
Illinois Supreme Court and the United 
States Supreme Court have decided that 
memberships are not property rights. The 
decision of the Milwaukee court is the 
reverse. C. H. Cuatten. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Slow—Price-Cutting Charged 
—Still Some Reselling—Millfeed 
Quiet and Unchanged 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., April 25.—Quotations 
on spring wheat flours are 15@20c lower, 
but the demand shows no improvement. 
All mill agents, large as well as small, 
report absolutely no demand, and state 
that it is doubtful if a further reduction 
in prices would induce buyers to purchase 
to any extent. Stocks are light, but em- 
bargo conditions are improving daily and 
more flour is coming forward. The trade 
is therefore in a better position to await 
developments than for some weeks past. 
Minneapolis patents are quoted at $6.60 
in wood. Spring first clears, in cotton, 
$5@5.35, with jute up to $5.40; special 
short patents, $6.75@7.25 in wood. Spring 
country patents, $6.10@6.50 in wood; 
Kansas hard wheat patents, $5.25@5.90 in 
sacks. Soft winter patents, $5.50@5.90 
in sacks. Quiet demand for millfeed for 
mill shipment, with transit bran held at a 
premium of 50c@$1 ton in 100’s; other 
feeds generally quiet. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Cuicaco, Itt., April 25.—The feature 
of the flour market in Chicago at the 
present time is that pertaining to the cut- 
ting of prices on three or four principal 
Minneapolis mill brands. One or two of 
the leading stencils are selling as low as 
$6:20 and the high point $6.70, wood or 
cotton basis. Spring wheat patents have 
a wide range and are quoted at $5.40@ 
5.65, bulk. Southwestern 95 per cent 
patents, $5@5.20, jute; soft wheat pat- 
ents from the southern states, $5.80@6.10, 
jute. C. H. CuHatten. 


Battimore, Mp., April 25.—Flour gen- 
erally lower since Saturday, with large 
sales of springs impending at tempting 
rates, and a good business done last few 
days in soft winter straight at $4.90@5, 
bulk. Millfeed unchan and neglected. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 25.—Flour very 
quiet, with scattered small sales to do- 
mestic trade. Prices unchanged. No ex- 
port. Millfeed quiet, with values steady. 

Perer Deruen. 


Puraverpuia, Pa., April 25.—Little 
doing, and prices largely nominal. Busi- 
ness mostly resales below mill limits. 

SamukEx S. Danis. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 25.—Flour de- 
mand continues slow, without change in 
quotations. R. E. Srerure. 

Chicago Wheat Firm 

Curcaco, Itu., April 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Milling trade in wheat fair, 
with sales of 65,000 bus the past two 
days. Export sales at seaboard,. 1,650,- 
000 bus in two days, a good part Mani- 
tobas, which are lower, while Duluth 
springs are higher. Red winters and 
northern springs here firm. Hard win- 
ters easy, with prospects of fair deliveries 
May 1. May liquidation forced them to 
Ic under July at the close. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
April 19 ..... $4.76 «e+» @4.76% $4.73% 
April 20 ..... 4.76% 4.76@4.76% 4.73% 
SEE Bee psc cccces cvec@eauces aceaee 
April 22 ..... 4.76% @4.76 4.73% 
April 24 ..... 4.76% @4.76 4.73% 
April 25 ..... 4.76% @4.76 4.73% 
*Holiday. 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(April 26) at 42%. 





April 26, 1916 
CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Substantial Increase in British and United 
States Busi Gov it Orders 
Have Much to Do With Gain 


Toronto, Onrt., April 24.—New cir- 
cumstances set up by the war are work- 
ing important changes in the export flour 
trade of Canada. In spite of an embargo 
that applies to most neutral markets, the 
volume of this trade is much larger than 
ever before. The following table shows 
the situation at the end of January, with 
comparisons, This is the latest official in- 
formation available: 














o———Barrels—_—_—__. 

7000's omitted—. 

ame 

January, 10 mos Period 

To— 1916 ending Jan, 1915 
Great Britain.. 459,721 2,950 2,382 
United States.. 35,416 198 48 
Newfoundland. 7,930 269 209 
Br. 8. Africa.. 3 163 227 
Br. W. Indies... 22,034 289 408 
Other countries 194,023 996 640 
Totals ...... 719,127 4,855 3,915 


The most remarkable feature of this 
showing is the increase in shipments to 
the United States. It has not been gen- 
erally realized that Canada is now sup- 
plying a considerable amount of flour to 
the American side. Most of this flour 
was —e in the closing months of last 
year, and was consumed in markets along 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 
Whether this trade will continue or not 
remains to be seen. It suggests that if 
the fiscal relations of the two countries 
were favorable, a much larger volume of 
business might be done. 

Another feature worth noticing is the 
increase under heading “Other countries.” 
This mostly represents war business with 
allies of Great Britain. 

Sales to British South Africa and the 
West Indies show a falling off, due most- 
ly to disturbance of shipping facilities. 

Another table that may prove interest- 
ing shows the total exports by months to 
all countries for the period beginning 
Sept. 1, 1915, which represents the cur- 
rent crop year. With comparisons, these 
were: 





Barrel 

1913-14 1924-15 1915-16 

September ..... 379,160 432,468 330,338 
Octoder ..cccces 489,644 683,382 664,395 
November ..... 521,309 464,098 872,322 
December ...... 602,477 617,460 801,974 
January ...ses- 425,731 393,112 719,127 
Totals ....... 2,418,321 2,390,520 3,388,156 


This makes a splendid record of growth 
for the Canadian mills, and if continued 
on the same scale of increase until Au- 
gust, will give a total for the crop year of 
over 8,000,000 bbls, or more than 3,000,000 
better than in the previous crop year. 

The explanation of this increase is, 
however, not to be found in successful 
competition for general trade. It is due 
to government orders for allied army and 
national supplies. For economic reasons 
Great Britain is confining its orders as 
much as possible to mills within the Em- 
pire, and especially in Canada. 

While the end of the war, with its in- 
evitable cessation of this special business, 
is not yet in sight, the flour millers of 
Canada realize that it will come in due 
course, and there will then be a reversion 
to something like old levels unless means 
can be found to insure a like amount of 
new business through ordinary mercantile 
channels. Many of the mills that have 
been getting a share of these government 
orders. have no present connections with 
exporting concerns on the seaboard or 
importing houses abroad, and without 
such their export trade will fall off as 
suddenly as it arose, whenever the war 


orders cease. 
A. H. Batey. 





Canadian Visible Supply 

Toronto, Ont., April 24.—There seems 
to be a general misunderstanding as to 
exactly what stocks of wheat and other 
grains are covered by the statement of 
visible supply posted weekly on the Cana- 
dian grain exchan There is an im- 
pression that these exchange figures are 
the same as those given out weekly by 
the department of trade and commerce 
at Ottawa. They are not. The grain ex- 
change figures include only the stocks at 
Fort William, Port Arthur and public 
elevators east of the lakes, whereas the 
government figures include, besides the 
foregoing, all stocks in interior terminal 
elevators at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and 


Calgary. 
A. H. Barey. 





anes Seep 
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GAMBRILL MILL DESTROYED 


Fire Wrecks Big Mill and Elevator Near 
Baltimore—Loss, Estimated at $150,- 
000, Covered by Insurance 


Baurrmore, Mp., April 24.—The C, A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co.’s mill D and adjoin- 
ing elevator, at Ellicott City, near Bal- 
timore, together with their contents, were 
totally destroyed by fire last Wednesday 
morning. The fire started on the second 
floor of the mill, and was first discovered 
by the night shift, who gave the alarm 
and then risked their lives in fighting the 
flames. However, nothing was left of the 
mill in-a little while but the walls, and 
these were later dynamited as a matter of 
safety. 

The company’s mill A, in close prox- 
imity, and the small buildings in which 
were located the engine- and boiler-room, 
the packing department and the office, 
escaped damage, although all were threat- 
ened and apparently doomed at one time. 
The origin of tne fire is said to be un- 
known, while the property loss, estimated 
at $150,000, is fully covered by insurance, 
placed in both mutual and old-line com- 
panies. ‘The milling company also carried 
a good line of “use and occupancy” in- 
surance. 

A few years ago, after mill B at Balti- 
more and mill C at Orange Grove had 
burned the Gambrill company decided 
that, instead of rebuilding these mills as 
before, it would rebuild them jointly or 
as “2 in 1,” and locate the new plant at 
Ellicott City, with offices remaining at 
Baltimore, which was done, and, in 1906, 
this double, six-story brick mill, just lost, 
was built by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
with a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls. 

It continued running almost uninter- 
ruptedly until last week. The elevator 
had a capacity for 150,000 bus wheat, but 
contained only a limited amount of grain 
when the building—a wooden structure, 
with sheet-iron facing—was consumed. 
The destruction of the aforesaid plant 
came as a great shock to this community, 
where the mills and flour of the Gambrill 
company have been cherished as institu- 
tions for more than a century, and where 
it would be regarded as a positive calam- 
ity should the burned property not be 
rebuilt. 

The fire came at a most inopportune 
time for the local company, because it 
had many desirable orders in prospect, if 
not in hand, and because ever since the 
war began it has been doing a phenome- 
nally large and profitable business, par- 
ticularly in export flour, its sales being 
conservatively estimated at 300,000 bbls 
since last harvest. Temporarily, at least, 
the company will draw supplies from 
neighboring mills with which to meet its 
requirements. 

The Patapsco Mills were established in 
1774, and have had a long and distin- 
guished career, their brands and products 
being well and favorably known wherever 
flour is bought and sold. As the proprie- 
tor of these historic mills, the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co. is a member of the 
Association of Centenary Firms and Cor- 
porations of the United States, whose 
membership includes the four oldest flour 
mills in the country, to wit: Patapsco 
Mills, Baltimore; Brandywine Mills, 
Wilmington, Del; Millbourne Mills, Phila- 
delphia, and Miner-Hillard Mill, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

The officers of the Gambrill company 
are: Charles C. Macgill, president; Rich- 
ard G. Macgill, vice-president; William 
H. Hayward, treasurer, and H. M. Blinn, 
secretary. Asked if his company had 
come to any conclusion relative to restor- 
ing its burned property, President Mac- 
gill said, “It is our present intention to 
rebuild.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Holland Flour Tenders 

Information comes from Rotterdam 
that the Netherlands government will ask 
for tenders of flour on May 23 for de- 
livery at seaboard in July, and on June 
21 for delivery in August. The govern- 
ment, should it consider offers by millers 
as too high, will make counter bids to the 
manufacturers. Purchases might be made 
outside of the dates given, but this would 
be exceptional. 

A miller has asked for the specific 
terms upon which Holland asks for ten- 
ders of flour. Mills which have made bids 
in the past state that tenders are usually 
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sought for any quantity under 10,000 bags 
of 220 lbs that can be offered. The offer 
is made through the mill’s' regular con- 
nection in Holland. 

Payment is made on arrival of goods at 
seaboard against inland bills of lading 
and ordinary marine insurance. Ship- 
pers have nothing to do with the war risk 
insurance. 


QUAKER OATS WINS SUIT 


Government Fails to Show That Company 
Constitutes an Illegal Combination 
in Restraint of Trade 


Curcaco, Inu., April 24.—The Quaker 
Oats Co. has won its suit brought by the 
United States government, charging it 
with being an illegal combination in vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Judges Julian W. Mack and Francis E. 
Baker concurred in the opinion, while 
Judge Samuel Alschuler dissented. 

The opinion of Judge Mack is peculiar- 
ly striking. He says that a great busi- 
ness built up through judicious adver- 
tising cannot be termed a trust, or be 
justly accused of restraining trade. Two 
days were spent in arguing the case, after 
federal prosecutors had devoted two 
years and a great deal of money in their 
efforts to make out a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act. 

The company was charged with being a 
monopoly through its purchase of the 
Western Cereal Co., its two plants, its 
trade-marks and good-will, which put it 
in control of nearly 90 per cent of the 
rolled oats business. 

“The strength of both of these com- 
panies was due to the tremendous adver- 
tising of their brands,” said Judge Mack 
in his opinion. “By virtue of that advertis- 





ing the public has come to demand not, 


merely rolled oats, nor packed rolled 
oats, but the advertised brands of these 
companies. 

“Now, it is true that anybody who went 
into the business and attempted to sell to 
the public package rolled oats would run 
up against the tremendous adertising 
power, against the tremendous advertis- 
ing value, of these brands. 

“But competition which could be estab- 
lished, and which has been established, 


and which has existed all along, is none - 


the less real. The fact that one of the 
competitors, or two of the competitors, 
or one of the competitors combining the 
two competitors, has acquired a prepon- 
derance of the business of the package 
rolled oats, due to the tremendous im- 
portance of advertising, to my mind does 
not show that thereby there has been un- 
due restriction of competition. 

“Every wholesaler in the country is 


competing, and is competing hard, as far 
as the evidence. presented to us shows. It 
is true Quaker Oats is prospering tremen- 
dously, notwithstanding this competition, 
but that is due to its past, present and 
continued advertising.” 

Judge Baker said: “The government 
shows no evidence of actual monopoly, or 
of any attempt to monopolize the trade, 
so I could do nothing but dismiss the 
case as to the other sections of the Sher- 
man act.” 

Morgan L. Davies, special federal coun- 
sel, said he was pleased with the outcome 
since it would permit an immediate ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court, 
which would be filed for hearing during 
the fall term. C. H. CHatren. 





Canadian Wheat Stocks 

Toronto, Ont., April 24.—he govern- 
ment of Canada has given out a statement 
showing the stocks of merchantable wheat 
remaining in Canada on March 31, as 
ascertained by special inquiry on that 
date. This statement shows that out of 
a total wheat crop of 376,303,000 bus, 95 
per cent, or 358,281,000 bus, was mer- 
chantable, and of this quantity 196,000,- 
000 bus, including flour in terms of wheat, 
are still in the country. 

The latter figure includes 86,500,000 
bus in elevators, flour mills and winter 
storage in vessels, 22,500,000 in railway 
cars in transit, and 87,000,000 in farmers’ 
hands, ~ A. H. Batey. 





Lake Tariffs Non-Effective 

Dututn, Minn., April 24.—Prevailing 
uncertainty as to the effective date of 
tariffs of the Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 
ration, has not yet been cleared up. The 
company expected to have all tariffs in 
by April 25, but some changes, claimed 
to be inconsequential, were made from 
last year’s tariffs, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused to grant 
permission to put them in on a day’s 
notice. Efforts are being made to induce 
the commission to allow them to be effec- 
tive earlier. In the meantime, flour ship- 
pers are at sea and it may be that all of 
the package freight boats will carry grain 
on their first trip. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Heavy Flour Clearances 

Flour clearances for foreign countries 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports last week 
were very heavy, the total being 406,331 
bbls. As a part of this, 68,000 bbls went to 
London, 36,000 to Glasgow, 15,000 to Liv- 
erpool, 69,000 to France, 38,000 to Baltic 
markets, 30,000 to Cuba, 23,000 to Central 
America. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Apr. 24 Apr. 25 

April 22 Apr.15 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....375,355 388,155 280,300 302,310 
Duluth-Superior 17,525 19,255 22,760 22,725 








Milwaukee ..... 12,000 11,600 16,000 12,995 

Totals .nccses 404,880 419,010 319,060 338,030 
Outside mills*..177,210 ...... 146,300 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.582,090 ...... 465,360 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 29,600 32,600 23,600 21,600 
St. Louist ..... 46,000 44,800 31,200 37,900 
Buffalo ........ 116,400 118,100 114,450 110,250 
Detroit ........ 11,500 16,200 9,750 8,600 
Rochester ..... 9,800 12,800 12,100 14,500 
Chicago ....... 20,750 20,250 19,250 20,000 
Kansas City.... 55,300 51,500 52,200 37,600 


Kansas Cityt...163,645 152,215 122,780 182,965 


Toledo ........ 29,500 20,300 18,300 19,000 
Toledof ....... 80,485 54,595 30,025 56,495 
Nashville** ....111,285 86,840 61,965 6,860 
Seattle ........ 16,085 13,985 7,855 ...... 
TACOMA .ccccee 26,225 39,215 9,705 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Apr. 24 Apr. 25 
April 22 April 15 1915 1914 





Minneapolis ...... 78 80 63 69 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 54 63 63 
Outside mills* .... 52 60 48 68 
Average spring.. 69 72 56 64 
Milwaukee ....... 48 47 63 57 
Be. EOD ccccccece 72 80 58 53 
Be, EMS occsccee 76 74 52 64 
BRUMAIS wc ccccccccs 71 83 80 
renee 100 60 52 
Rochester 63 60 73 
CHIGRBO .ccccccese 69 65 68 
Kansas City....... 77 72 73 71 
Kansas Cityf...... 61 58 49 59 
Toledo ..ccccccece 62 42 39 40 
Toledof ........++. 63 54 30 55 
Nashville** ....... 71 61 46 48 
Seattle ...cccccces 39 34 19 ee 
TaAcOMA .cccceccees 46 69 19 
Average ........ 66 67 53 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 69 72 56 64 
Other states ...... 64 62 60 60 


Flour output for week ending April 22 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending April 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





During the recent Gambrill mill fire at Ellicott City, Md. 


Courtesy of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 12,800 bbls. The output (week 
ending April 22) was 375,355 bbls, against 
280,300 in 1915, 302,310 in 1914 and 307,- 
635 in 1913. 

A slight decrease is looked for this 
week, as the capacity in operation is 
smaller than a week ago. Last year, the 
mills here made 312,635 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 


Apr. 24 Apr. 25 - 


April 22 April15 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 78 80 63 69 
Outside mills ..... 52 60 48 58 

Trade with Minneapolis and interior 
mills last week was extremely light. Ap- 
parently, sales of flour were the smallest 
on the crop. Most all mills reported a 
considerably reduced business compared 
with the preceding week. The orders 
booked were small in_size and not very 
numerous. With some mills the business 
was principally from warehouses, while 
with others jobbers took the most of the 
flour. There was just one case reported 
where a jobber bought 5,000 bbls. The 
bakers were noticeable for their absence. 

Directions were fair to very slow. As 
has repeatedly been stated, —— all 
mills have an unusual number of orders 
on their books and they are pressing for 
directions. In some instances, this ‘flour 
is being used by buyers in making resales 
under mill prices. However, this feature 
is very much less conspicuous than a few 
weeks ago. 

Occasional complaints are made that 
certain mills are quoting unreasonably 
low prices, in order to get business. 

Fancy clear is dull and easy in price. 
First clear is held comparatively firm. 
Some mills have recently made good do- 
mestic sales of first clear, so that they 
are sold ahead. Others have made mod- 
erate bookings abroad. Second clear is 
extremely .dull and, while prices have not 
been reduced, concessions would probably 
be made to move round lots. 

Only two instances were heard of 
where there were foreign sales of any 
consequence. One was the booking of 
10,000 bags of second clear to London 
and another of 2,400 bags of first clear 
and 4,000 bags of second clear, chiefly to 
London. No one seemed to be doing any- 
thing in patent for export, though a few 
bids were much nearer an acceptable 
basis than for some time. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $5.90 
@6A0 per 196 lbs in wood. 


* * 


Millfeed is in fair demand, with prices 
stationary. While demand is not keen, 
there seems to be enough buying from 
day to day to absorb all offerings. The 
Kast apparently is running short on sup- 
plies and is buying transit shipments or 
for all-rail shipment from mills, To date, 
very little has been worked for lake-and- 
rail. . 
All markets seem to be buying now. A 
little bran that has been in store all 
winter was sold this week in Baltimore. 
Other sales to the South and Southeast 
are reported, including one lot to an 
obscure point in North Carolina. 

Middlings and red dog are in good re- 
quest. A little is being worked daily to 
points tributary te Kansas City. 

City mills are well supplied with orders 
for shipment within the next two months, 
and ask a premium over spot for de- 
ferred. 

Bran is quoted at $18@19 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $19.50; flour middlings, $23.50 


@24; red dog, $26@27,—latter in 140-lb 
sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation April 25: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 

The Atkinson, Christian and Dakota mills 
will be started Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth with a_ total 
capacity of 50,025 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 22 they made 177,208 
bbls of flour (representing 796,000 bus of 
wheat), against 146,300 in 1915. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,785 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 500 in 1915. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,871,000 
bus, a total decrease from the preceding 
week of 195,000 bus. At Minneapolis the 
decrease was 178,000 bus, and at Duluth 
17,000. é 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
22, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

Minneapolis .... 1,780 880 1,175 1,167 790 
DO i 5.066065 141 336 115 423 220 
i ee 1,871 1,166 1,290 1,590 1,010 
Duluth, bonded. 300 33 109 363 970 
WOERDD 6 i005. 2,171 1,199 1,399 1,953 1,980 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth on April 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

Minneap’lis 10,418 7,091 18,196 20,773 14,723 
Duluth ... 15,882 6,459 11,232 13,205 8,348 
Totas ...26,300 13,550 29,428 33,978 23,071 
Duluth’ b’d’d 4,293 196 1,477 38,137 8,728 
Totals ...30,593 13,746 30,905 37,115 31,799 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to April 22, 

1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 


Minneapolis ..134,252 84,473 865,381 102,864 
Duluth 90,991 655,348 64,951 75,691 


Totals ...... 225,243 139,821 140,332 178,555 
Duluth, bonded 10,934 1,825 38,694 6,833 


Totals ...... 236,177 141,646 144,026 185,388 
WHEAT MOVEMENT IN NORTHWEST 

With highways muddy and soft and 
farmers busy with spring work, deliveries 
at country elevators and mills are very 
meager. Of the large amount of wheat 
stored by farmers with country elevators, 
sales seem to be slightly increasing; that 
is, the farmers are cashing in their wheat 
tickets to a limited extent. 

The receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth 
represent practically that quantity of 
wheat taken from country elevators. It 
seems to be coming more from “line 
houses” than from the independent ele- 
vators. 








A MILL FOR 8T. PAUL pe 

The company formed by W. E. Coles, 
Jr., and oteins, for operating a mill in 
St. Paul of 250 to 300 bbls capacity is to 
be known as the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co. Its capital stock is $100,000. 
W. E. Coles, Jr., is president; Thomas K. 
Coles vice-president; C. A. Serum secre- 
tary, and G. K. Robertson treasurer. 
Latter is of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Paul. 

For housing the mill, a building, of 
stone and brick, 42x100, on the Great 
Western road, has been secured. Elec- 
tricity will be the motive power. 

‘ The company will do a general grain 


A, B, C, D, B, F. 


business in connection, supplying to mill- 
ers and grain dealers east and south of 
St. Paul country run wheat, oats, psa | 
and corn direct from elevators in No 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Coles will continue to operate his 
mill at Starbuck, Minn., and elevator and 
flour and feed business at Benson, from 
the St. Paul office. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

W. G. Gooding, president Commander 
Mill Co., has gone east. 

H. S. Barber, secretary Barber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is in the East calling on 
the flour trade. 

R. Duncumbe, a large baker of Port au 
Prince, Haiti, was in Minneapolis last 
week. He is now in New York. 

George A. Daut, a well-known flour 
salesman of ar Ky., and Blanche 
Marie Adams, will be married in New- 


. port, May 2. : 


The Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
has enga, W. S. Wilkinson to repre- 
sent it in northern Ohio. He succeeds 
H. W. Colvin. 

The Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has engaged F. A. Fall- 
gatter, of Mount Vernon, S. D., to rep- 
resent it in Iowa. 

The Bartlett Frazier Co., of Chicago, 
will operate the 1,200,000-bu concrete ele- 
vator which is being built on the Soo road 
in North Minneapo 

Ronald S. Arend, son of Waldemar 
Arend, manager of M. Kosmack & Co., of 
Glasgow, Scotland, is with the allied 
trench forces in France. 

The Olivia (Minn.) Roller Mills Co. 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock. D. ir. Simpson, W. L. Simons 
and Walter Jackson are principals. 

Howard S. Sanborn, associated with 
the Boston office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and Bernice Boynton, will 
be married in Minneapolis on May 6. 

On May 6, Louis M. Hahn, in the sales 
department of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., and Gladys Leon- 
ard, will be married at Minneapolis. 

E. F. Ladd, who made himself widely 
known as food commissioner of North 
Dakota, is reported to have had a serious 
attack of illness, though now out of 
danger. 

It is reported that a large interior 
Minnesota mill secured a portion of the 
recent Holland contract for flour. The 
flour is supposed to be at seaboard, sub- 
jet to buyer’s order, June 1. 

John Washburn, president of the 

ashburn-Crosby Co., and family, spent 

e Easter holidays at Old Point Com- 

ort. C. C. Bovey, vice-president, and 
family, were at Virginia Hot Springs. 

Cotton sacks have advanced $4 to the 
basis of $84.50 per M, printed on one 
side, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jute sacks are 
unchanged at $145.50 for the 140-lb and 
$113 for 100-lb, per M, plain, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Judge Ira B. Mills, of St. Paul, is 
seeking re-election as a member of the 
State failroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. 

C. A. Canning, general agent for the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, at Min- 
neapolis, will move into his office at 1120 
Metropolitan Building this week. 

The Pennsylvania Line has lifted its 
embargo on export shipments via Phila- 
delphia, so far as they apply to the 
American Line and Atlantic Transport 


Effective May 13, on intrastate mixed- 
car shipments of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, in sacks, in Minnesota, the minimum 
carload will be reduced to 30,000 Ibs, 
providing not more than 50 per cent of 
the mixed load is whole grain. 

Some mills have flour at Duluth tied up 
by reason of new tariffs not yet being 
effective. In some instances there is ex- 
port flour at Duluth which should arrive 
at New York in April. However, since 
it is unlikely that the first boats leaving 
the Head of the Lakes can take package 
freight, the transportation of this flour 





eastward may be delayed two weeks. As 
a result, it been necessary to hustle 
other flour eastward by all-rail to comply 


with contracts for April delivery. 
Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
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lantic seaboard through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (April 25) 
ons in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 

ipment (14 ys): To Amsterdam, 
174.3; Baltic basis, 162.3; Bristol, 122.3; 
Christiania, 162.3; Copenhagen, 162.3; 
Cardiff, 112.3; Dundee, 117.3; Glasgow, 
110.3; Hull, 122.3; Leith, 117.3; Liver- 
pool, 107.3; London, 112.3; Manchester, 
122.3; Marseilles, 179.8; Rotterdam, 
173.3; St. John’s, N. F., 75.8. United 
Kingdom rates are nominal. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
A flour mill is talked of at Bantry, 

J. R. Gates, miller, of McLeod, N. D., 
was in Minneapolis last week. 

A report from Carrington, N. D., says 
that S. F. Bateman, of Park River, will 
build a small mill there. 

J. S. Barker, St. Catharines, Ont., me- 
chanical superintendent for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is in Minneapolis 
today. ; 

The Montana Flour Mills Co., of Har- 
lowton and Lewistown, expects to build 
20 country elevators in Montana this year. 
Contracts have already been awarded 
for 10. 

The Barnett & Record Co., of Minne- 
F sery has been awarded the contract for 

e 1,000,000-bu annex to the Davidson- 
Smith Co. elevator, at Port Arthur, Ont. 
It will consist of 42 re-enforced concrete 
storage tanks. 

E. J. Dalby, well known in the North- 
west, has taken the ition of head 
miller with the C. S. Christensen Co., of 
Madelia, Minn. He has charge not only 
of the Madelia mill, but also of the com- 
pany’s mill at Lake Crystal, Minn. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mixed feed is quoted at $25.25@29 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

Mill and elevator screenings are very 
quiet. Offerings, however, are limited, 
and prices hold firm. 

Minneapolis jobbers hold season-ship- 
ment bran on the basis of $23 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

Good, clean mill oats are quoted at 37 
@39c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Some 
are offered at 32@33c, but since they 
contain approximately 20 per cent sticks, 
they are really in the screenings class. 

Barley flour and barley feed are being 
used successfully as substitutes for red 
dog and flour middlings. They are said 
to be a splendid hog and dairy feed. 

anufacturers of barley flour state that 
t contains approximately 17 per cent 
protein and 5 per cent fat, and barley 
feed 11 per cent protein and 4 to 5 per 
cent fat. Barley flour is quoted at $24@ 
25 ton and the feed at $21 ton, in sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 150,000 bus in three days. ‘The 
total April 25 was about 10,268,000 bus, 
against 6,721,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,689,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,136,000 
bus, against 258,000 in 1915. 

Bid prices on Montana wheat, com- 
pared with the option, have declined 1@ 
1% c bu in the last week. Only one mill 
was buying. No. 2 hard, on track here, 
is quoted at 3@2c under May. 

Based on the close today (April 25), 
the average price paid to farmers at 
country stations in the Northwest for No. 
1 northern wheat is $1.09 bu; for No. 2 
northern, $1.05; for no-grade, 80c. 

A few scattering cars of wheat are ar- 
riving at Minneapolis from the Southwest, 
on consignment. If of milling quality, it 
brings 5@lc under Minneapolis May. 
Some of it, however, has been sold at 
as low as 9c under May. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
gare $6.40@6.50 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $6.20@6.30. For lots 
of less than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$21@22 for bran in 100-lb sacks; $23@24 
for shorts, and $26@27 for flour mid- 
dlings. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending April 22 was esti- 
mated at 20,750 bbls, or 72 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 20,250, or 69 per 
cent, a week ago, 18,500, or 62 per cent, 
in 1915, and 19,500, or 66 per cent, in 
1914, 

It can hardly be said that trade has 
shown any improvement over the pre- 
vious week, yet there was more inquiry 
as to flour for future delivery than for 
several days. There is a great deal of 
interest being shown in the possibilities 
of a sudden advance or decline in the 
price of wheat, owing to war conditions, 
and the unsatisfactory crop news received 
from the southern states. Due to these 
problems, buyers are purchasing only for 
immediate needs. 

Mills in the Southwest have an edge on 
the market in Chicago, as compared with 
those in the Northwest. Their quotations 
on patents, straights and clears range 20 
@40c bbl under those of the spring wheat 
mills, and are also more steady than the 
latter. Ninety-five per cent patents from 
the Southwest are quoted very generally, 
today, at $5.15@5.25, jute, Chicago. For 
standard spring wheat patents, mills are 
asking $5.60@6, jute. Millers’ agents, 
and representatives of mills who have 
high quotations, are doing practically no 
business. 

The southern situation does not improve, 
and winter wheat millers are not offering 
flour to any extent. Cracker manufac- 
turers, and those who use soft wheat flour, 
do not seem particularly interested, claim- 
ing that they have ample supplies on 
hand, and are in a position to purchase 
western flour, that is satisfactory, at 20 
@40c bbl under Illinois patents. 

Many millers visited this market during 
the week, and it was noticeable that they 
were bullish, owing to reports on crops 
from the south. Some of the more con- 
servative ones offered reports that were 
quite discouraging, especially in regard 
to the wheat in Indiana, Ohio, and Illi- 
nos. 

FLOUR QUOTATIONS IRREGULAR 

For several days the leading Minne- 
apolis mill brands as sold to the retail 
trade of Chicago have been at a greater 
variance in values than for a long time. 
While the four brands are usually within 
10¢ in price, based on wood and cotton, to 
the retail grocers, of late some of them 
have sold down as low as $6.30 and others 
as high as $6.70. 

FUTURE WHEAT PRICES 

A Chicago cash wheat handler, who is 
generally a bear 11 months in the year, 
says that hard winter wheat will be a 
drug on the market, and more May liqui- 
dation to come out. There are to be 
2,000,000 bus of No. 2 hard delivered on 
May contracts the first of the month, and 
more is to follow later. The export de- 
mand for hard winter at the Gulf is slow 
at 44%4@5c under Chicago May. 

After the surplus wheat is moved out, 
he predicts that there will be a liberal ad- 
vance in prices, owing to the shortage in 
acreage in all leading producing coun- 
tries, and indications of a reduced yield. 
For the present, however, the pressure 
of cash wheat offsets the prospective 
shortage. 

CROP REPORTS 

At the low point for May wheat last 
week, prices were off 854c from the high 
figure of the previous week. Crop reports 
from east of the Missouri River were 
more mixed. Indications are that the 
loss in acreage in the soft winter wheat 
states will be 10@25 per cent. 


The Illinois crop report makes the loss 
40 per cent from winter-killing and 
floods, and gives the condition in the state 
63 per cent. This is six points higher 
than the estimate by the government, 
April 1. Chicago traders estimate the 
Kansas crop, based on the state report of 
acreage and conditions, at 132,000,000 
bus, compared with 106,000,000, the gov- 
ernment estimate last year. 

NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships are sell- 
ing at $4,100 net to the buyer. Five 
changed hands last week. 

E. S. Wagner, office manager Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, was re- 
elected for the fifth time as city clerk 
for Glenellyn, a suburb of Chicago, at 
the annual election, a week ago. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., of Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., were in Chicago last week on 
business pertaining to traffic matters. 

Lake navigation has opened from Chi- 
cago, for the season. The grain fleet 
consisted of four boats, with 825,000 bus 
corn, which left for Port Huron, Port 
Colborne and Buffalo. Part of this corn 
will go to non-visible supply points. 

The outside public is doing very little 
in the speculative wheat market, owing 
to constantly arising political complica- 
tions between the United States, Ger- 
many and Mexico. Technically, the po- 
litical news is regarded as bearish, and 
induces selling on all sharp advances. 

Samuel Plant, president of the Fed- 
eration, in Chicago last week conferred 
with Secretary Husband regarding the 
completion of the various committees of 
the Federation. He also spent part of 
one day in Milwaukee, looking over plans 
for his new mill, which is being built by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Weather and crop news from the 
Northwest is cutting as important a fig- 
ure as a market factor in the wheat trade 
here as is the news from the, winter 
wheat sections. Active closing of spreads 
between Chicago, Winnipeg and Minne- 
apolis has forced Minneapolis and Win- 
nipeg to a premium over Chicago. 

A little business is being done in Mani- 
toba wheat by Chicago houses. No. 1 
Manitoba has sold at reduced premiums, 
ranging 814@8%,c over Winnipeg May, 
cif. Buffalo, No. 2 northern 2c under 
No. 1, and No. 3 northern 314c under 
No. 2. No. 1 Duluth northern ranged 
94%4@10¥,c over Chicago, cif. Buffalo, 
with no business closed the past week. 

J. F. Fogarty, of the Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, which or- 
ganization was recently incorporated and 
purchased the mill formerly owned by 
the Shannon & Mott Co., was introducing 
his mill products in this market last week. 
Mr. Fogarty was formerly with one of 
the leading Minneapolis mills, and is very 
well acquainted with the milling business. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard Mill- 
ing Co., New York City, was in Chicago, 
Saturday, to meet representatives of the 
three mills of that organization, C. M. 
Hardenbergh, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo; B. Stockman, 
manager Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn; and H. P. Gallaher, man- 
ager Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Quarterly meetings of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co., and the Millers 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. were held 
in the general offices of these two organi- 
zations, Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. All officers and directors of 
both organizations were present, with the 
exception of W. L. gis New Prague, 
Minn., and H. B. Sparks, Alton, IIL, 
both of the mutual company. 


Railroads report a heavy demand for 


cars in all sections of the grain belt, and 
the shortage has increased. Cars are so 
scarce here that industrial concerns, hav- 
ing corn in store in Chicago, and desiring 
to ship it a few miles out, have been un- 
able to secure any. They have found it 
easier to buy corn at the Missouri River 
markets and ship it here, than to have 
cars moved from the Chicago district. 

Among millers in Chicago during the 
week were F, H. Blodgett, Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis; C. H. Vilm, 
Vilm Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; Prof. 
Harry Snyder and H. S. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. H. 
Seybt, St. Louis, Mo; R. R. Clark, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; C. B. 
Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill; Joseph Le Compte, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., Inc; Samuel Plant, Geo. 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Charles F. Rock, manager of the newly 
organized Millers’ Exchange, has entered 
upon his duties. At the present, he is in 
the Southwest. He will have a Chicago 
office in the Postal Telegraph Building, 
adjoining that of the Industrial Appli- 
ance Co., with whom Mr. Rock has n 
associated for some time. Later, after 
the organization is more completely de- 
vhepal, a larger space will be obtained 
in one of the office buildings of Chicago 
and a full corps of employees engaged. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavKkeeE, Wis., April 24.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 12,000 last 
week, representing 48 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 11,600, or 47 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 22,800, turned out 16,000, or 62 per 
cent. 

Flour prices last week held steady, 
with choice city brands of hard spring 
patents quoted at $6.60@7.05 in wood. 
Millers report trade exceptionally light, 
with most buyers holding off, apparently 
having sufficient flour on hand to last for 
some time. 

Some mills reported improved shipping 
directions, while others say they were 
slow. Most millers are hampered by em- 
bargoes, and receive only a moderate 
amount of directions that they can load 
out. As soon as lake navigation is under 
full swing, millers expect directions will 
come in better. 

Demand for clears was good, especially 
for fancy, which was quoted at $5.40@ 
5.60 in jute; lower grades were discount- 
ed 10@15c, with some improvement in 
demand. 

Kansas straight in light demand, most 
of the buyers having moderate stocks on 
hand. There was a small amount of buy- 
ing done by large bakeries and small 
shops. Prices ranged $5.70@5.90, cotton. 

Rye flour was somewhat slower, with 
pure quoted at $5.50@5.60, while stand- 
ard city blended brands were offered at 
$5.30@5.40, both in wood. Country 
blends were slow, and country millers of- 
fered at $4.75 for dark and $5@5.05 for 
white in jute. Local millers report a 
fair trade from the East and Southwest; 
state and local business fair. Mills are 
grinding only what the trade requires. 

Demand for corn meal was slow, with 
only a limited amount disposed of to the 
local trade; no car-lot business reported. 
Canadian bids were out of line for this 
market. Stocks on hand are light. Prices 
were quoted at $1.90 for white and yel- 
low in 100-lb sacks. 

Grits in light demand, and millers are 
not grinding very much. Brewers are 
out of the market, having supplies to last 
for the balance of this month. Prices 
unchanged at about $1.86@1.87 per 100 
Ibs. 

Millfeed market firmer for bran, and 
about steady for middlings. Most of the 
trade is looking for improved demand 
for near-by feed as the season progresses, 
and the premium is expected to widen in 
favor of heavy feeds. All look for a de- 
cided improvement in eastern demand on 
the opening of navigation. At present, 
eastern buyers continue to draw from 
junction points, preferring to buy this way 
rather than take western shipments, whic 
they are afraid will be delayed. Ship- 
pers report a good trade. 

The state trade was nrg, & = 
Shippers report good demand, both in 
straight and mixed cars with flour. All 
grades were in demand. There was some 
improvement in demand for the better 
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— at a premium, but pure stuff was 
slow. 

Milling wheat was in excellent demand, 
millers buying freely of the choice, and 
have liberal stocks on hand. Off-grades 
were discounted to sell, and taken care of 
by shippers. Top price paid for No. 1 
northern, $1.24. 

NOTES 

Car receipts for the week: wheat, 95; 
corn, 46; oats, 288; barley, 171; rye, 37; 
flaxseed, 2. 

H. §S. Noble, vice-president Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, was in Mil- 
waukee last week. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee: wheat, 
75,521 bus; corn, 667,271; oats, 722,877; 
barley, 121,203; rye, 57,849. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
has issued a decision establishing a re- 
ciprocal switching rate of 1c per 100 lbs, 
minimum weight 50,000 lbs per car, on all 
intrastate traffic interchanged at Milwau- 
kee, and also a switching rate of 11,4¢ per 
100 lbs on carload freight switched from 
an industry on the Milwaukee road tracks 
for team-track delivery within city limits. 

H. N. Wutson. 


The Stokes Milling Co. 

The W. H. Stokes Milling Co., Water- 
town, S. D., has been reorganized and will 
in the future do business under the name 
of the Stokes Milling Co. It has already 
begun business. 

The officers are M. W. Sheafe, presi- 
dent; H. E. Dahl, vice-president; F. E. 
Hawley, secretary and manager; L. T. 
Morris, treasurer. Additional to these 
men, W. H. Stokes, Jr.. and Andrew 
Melham will be interested. Messrs. 
Sheafe, Dahl and Morris are officers of 
local banks. 

Arrangements have been made for am- 
ple capital, and from this on the com- 
pany expects to be active in milling. 








London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between March 14 and 
28, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 


From West St. John per ss. Mattawa— 
CUPWIMMEF .occcccvccccvccccvccccccsecs 4 
From Baltimore per ss. Ardgorm— 


Sunlight ....... 1,000 Philosopher .... 600 
Palermo ....... 1,000 _Golden Lily ... 3,000 
Lothair ....... 1,000 Iona .......... 000 
Goodwin’s Pride 1,000 Supreme ...... 600 
Gold Medal .... 2,000 Era ........... 999 
Arlington ...... Gee My céasccoeve 500 
Caledonian ....1,000 Durum Clear... 5600 
Hazelwood ..... 1,500 Willow ........ 3,000 
Minnehaha .... 3,000 Chevalier ...... 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Anglian— 
White Dove .... 450 Champion ..... 500 
Imp. Sunlight... 600 Saturn ......... 1,600 
Happy Medium. 500 Commodore 1,500 
Ivanhoe ....... 500 Renown ....... 498 
Sunlight ....... 1,950 Goodhue ....... 1,000 
Crown Princess. 600 Real Best ..... 300 
Talisman ...... 600 Red Wing ..... 500 
Toronto Pride... 300 Etruria ........ 500 
MOMS cccccccece 600 Good Value .... 499 
From New York per ss. Headley— 
Algoma ....... 500 John Alden .... 600 
First Pref. .... 3,500 Vixen ......... 1,500 
Arlington ...... 600 Supreme ....... 2,000 
King’s Quality... 499 Gold Standard... 495 
H. R.’s Choice.. 320 


From Newport News per ss. Parisiana— 







Red Hammer & Queen Bess .... 1,500 

Bravo ....... 600 Defiance ....... 1,000 
Zy\pha - 2,000 Uncle Sam’s 
Sceptre ... -. 600 OO, ae 3,000 
Seal of Kansas. 2,000 Oroba ......... 2,000 
Duluth ........ 2,000 Utopia ........ 1,000 
Gold Flake .... 1,000 Colossal ....... 1,000 
Gold Finder ...1,000 Rose & Crown.. 1,000 
GEOG ccocctncs 500 Viceroy ........ 500 ~ 
Glatton ........ 500 

From West St. John per ss. Mt. Temple— 
Patent ........- 250 Okaw ......... 500 
Markham ..... 1,000 Imperial Patent 500 
Best coccccsccce 500 Woodstock ..... 2,000 
Golden Crust .. 500 Canada’s Best.. 1,500 
Clvie .ccccccess 1,000 Somerset ...... 500 
Golden Crust .. 1,000 


From Boston per ss. 


. Monadnock— 


Good Hope ....1,000 Okaw ......... 1,000 
Patricia ....... 600 Supplies A.S.C.. 7,100 
Manitoba ...... 1,000 Maitland ...... 1,000 
Huron .......... 500 Maxim ......... 800 
Good Hope ....1,500 Mayblossom ... 1,000 
Coronation ..... 923 Golden Lion ... 600 
VWICCOF ccccccess 2,000 Algoma ....... 2,000 
From Portland per ss. Tropea— 
Saturn ........ ,000 Powerful ...... 500 
Homeland ..... 1,000 Albion ........ 2,500 
Commodore 1,000 Gold Leaf ..... 500 
Stupendous .... 600 Golden Lion ... 5600 
Mark Lane .... 6500 Golden Crust .. 5,000 
Alberta Patent. 500 Daily Bread ... 4,500 
Lifebuoy ...... ie. 262 
CTES .nwcccccecs BD GOED cocccicvec ‘ 10 
GEE ved ocacecns SD  GUER ccccsvcecce 12 
SOOT cede cevcise 10 
From Portland per ss. St, Cecilia— 
(Sunk in English Channel) 

Homeland ..... 2,000 Colonial ....... 2,000 
Can. Queen .... 496 National ...... 2,000 
Masel cicccocee 600 Daily Bread ... 3,000 
Saturn ,........ 600 Algoma ....... 2,000 
Millers’ Might... 600 Can. Queen .... 1,500 
Albion ....+... ,000 
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Some improvement marked the demand 
for flour last week. Both home and for- 
eign business was better, though still by 
no means active. ~The holidays at week- 
end reduced the total somewhat. Domes- 
tic prices are steady at the levels reached 
early in March. 

Leading Manitoba mills are asking 44s 
6d@45s 6d per 280 lbs for choice export 
patents in 140-lb jute or cotton bags, 
c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
April-May shipment, while Ontario 90 
per cent winter patents are held at 41@ 

2s, same ports and terms. 

Owing to a reduction in ocean rates, 
Toronto brokers, buying soft winter 
flours for export, have been enabled to 
advance their price to country mills for 
this flour 5@10c bbl, making current 
quotation $4.25@4.35 bbl for export pat- 
ents in buyers’ bags f.o.b. seaboard. Lo- 
cal quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts .......-.eeeee0e $6.50 
Spring patents, seconds .......+..s0++ 6.00 
Spring patents, first bakers .......... 5.80 
Winter and spring blends ............ 5.85 

5.40 


Winter 90 per cents 
All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed car lots, 
Ontario points. 
MILLFEED IN DEMAND 
There is an excellent demand for feed 
in Ontario, and mills are sold well up to 
capacity. No change has been made in 
prices since a week ago. Bran is worth 
$24, shorts $25, middlings $26 and feed 
flour $32 ton, in mixed-car lots with flour, 
delivered f.o.b. Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT FIRMER 


Ontario winter wheat is hardening in 
price, mostly in sympathy with other 
markets. There is no great demand at 
the moment and farmers are not pressing 
their stocks on the market. The standard 
grade, No. 2 red or white, is no longer 
quotable, owing to scarcity, but commer- 
cial grades are plentiful at 1@2c bu over 
prices of a week a No. 1 commercial 
is quoted at $1.01@1.08 bu, No. 2 com- 
mercial 99c@$1.01, No. 3 commercial 96 
@98e, in car lots at Ontario country 
points; farmers’ wagonloads at mill 
doors, 90@95c. 

Only limited quantities of Manitoba 
wheat are being sold to Ontario mills. 
Buyers are waiting for the opening of 
navigation on the upper lakes, when stocks 
at Bay ports will be replenished. 


ONTARIO OATS ADVANCING 


There is a steady upward tendency in 
the market for oats, especially for mill- 
ing grades. Supplies available for gen- 
eral commercial purposes are limited, as 
the stocks in store in public elevators are 
mostly owned by the government. As 
compared with a week ago, oats are Ic 
bu higher, rye le higher, and other grains 
unchanged. Quotations, per bu: 


No. 2 Canadian western ........ --@ 5&4 
No. 3 Canadian western ........ @ 


No. 3 Ontario oats ..........265. 45@ 46 
No. 1 commercial oats ......... 44@ 45 
pT errr ee 62@ 64 
NOT, GOOG cocvcnccdesdiecsers 59@ 62 
DE his Cio & bu 06 60deedcbatbesean 90@ 91 
PEERED cc ccztcsdvoaedseacie 9@ 
Peas 


CamaGiaM COFM ...ccccccoscccce 
Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Ontario points; 
tario grains, f.o.b. point of shipment, 


On- 


OATMEAL QUIET 


Cereal millers report sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal limited. This has been 
the case for some weeks. An improve- 
ment in demand is overdue. Probably 
the increasing price of oats will induce 
buyers to stock up. Export trade is en- 


tirely nominal, as buyers and sellers are 
viel apart. 

Rolled oats in mixed cars, $2.50 per 90- 
lb bag, delivered Ontario points; oat- 
meal, in ee" begs, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. ort quotations: rolled 
oats, 46s per pe : c.i.f. London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, less 2 per cent; pinhead 
oatmeal, 45s; medium and coarse, 44s 9d. 

Reground oat hulls for export to Buf- 
falo, $17@17.50 in bags, delivered, duty 
paid; Montreal, $16, f.o.b. in bags; Fort 
William, $11@12, in bags, for all-rail 
shipment. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS LOWER 

The easier situation in ocean freight 
space for flour noted a week ago is more 
marked than ever, and rates fully 25c per 
100 Ibs below the high point have been 
made to some ports from Canadian mills. 
Nevertheless, things are still far from 
being easy or normal, and any consider- 
able rush of new business would soon 
exhaust the space available. Exporters 
should make sure of their ocean space 
before binding themselves to flour con- 
tracts. 

WINTER WHEAT CROP 


Information regarding the condition of 
the winter wheat crop of this province is 
now becoming available. The provincial 
department of agriculture states in a 
crop bulletin that the promise is excel- 
lent. The growth is not as heavy as 
usual, but fields have a healthy and 
vigorous appearance. Very little dam- 
age of any kind has been done to the 
crop since seeding. With respect to the 
acreage of this grain the government’s 
figures are not yet available, but private 
estimates place it at about 600,000 acres. 


NOTES 


W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
left on Tuesday for Glasgow, where he 
will make a short business visit. 

Sterling exchange is steady at Toronto 
banks, the current rate for 60-day paper 
being $4.73, or the same as a week ago. 

A recent tightening and extension of 
the censorship on mail entering and leav- 
ing Canada has led to serious complica- 
tions and losses through delay in delivery 
of documents covering shipments of flour. 

The month of February, 1916, was the 
largest single month in export flour trade 
that the millers of Canada have ever 
known. ‘Total shipments to all countries 
were 918,207 bbls, of which considerably 
more than half went to Great Britain. 

John A. Wilson; who was at one time 
with the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, as sales-manager, is in Toronto. He 
has had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
and came to Toronto with her body for 
burial. Mrs. Wilson was a native of this 
city. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., April 24.—Domestic 
flour trade last week was in fair volume, 
but export business was comparatively 
quiet. It was expected that this week 
would show improvement on account of 
the opening of navigation on the lakes. 
Sixteen boats loaded with grain left Fort 
William and Port Arthur Saturday, but 
officially the opening of navigation is 
today. 

Prices held steady during the week. 
Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $6.60 bbl; seconds, 
$6.10; first clears, $5.30; common grades, 
$4.20. 

_ Feed demand on western Canada ac- 
count was good. Sales throughout the 
country were in larger volume on account 
of better roads and the fact that farmers 
were busy preparing for seeding opera- 
tions. Bran was scarce, owing to many 
flour mills working less than capacity. 


Prices were firm but unchanged, Net 
prices to Manitoba points: 

MPU the cooke t0s4eb0n%6ssenbies $19.00 @20.00 
GRIN fe Wed cc cbutcecoseceevccas 20.00 @ 21.00 
.  e  - PReeEVee ty Ter eee PET ee ieee 27.00 
SE MED. 2 vsincahd.de's bb 0406060, meade @ 26.50 
Mixed barley and oats ......... seses @ 26.00 
GEE GREED i acccccsccewessouctecs desce @ 35.00 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were steady 
at the advance reported last week. De- 
mand was fair. Rolled oats, $2.20 per 
80-lb sack; standard and granulated oat- 
meal, $2. 15 r - a sack; corn meal, 
$2.50 per 98-tb sac 

Oats in the Winnipeg market were 
stronger until Saturday, when the market 
weakened. Most of the business in this 
grain was credited to government con- 
tracts. Exporters cleared up all oats in 
sight, and futures were drawing strength 
from the cash situation. The change to 
weakness at the week-end was in s 
pathy with the wheat market. Closing 
price of No. 2 Canadian western on Sat- 
urday was 45%,c, against 43%%,c on the 
preceding Saturda m 

Barley advanced 4c the first of the 
week, and held steady until Saturday, 
when it dropped lc in sympathy with 
other grain. Trade was quiet. Closing 
price of No. 3 at the week-end was 62c, 
against 6214,c a week previously. 

Flaxseed continued strong, gaining a 
little every day until Saturday, when it 
joined with other grain in the general 
decline. Closing price of No. 1 north- 
western on Saturday was $1.881,, against 
$1.83 on the preceding Saturday. Trade 
was small. 


At the first of last week cash wheat — 


demand at Winnipeg was active, with 
offerings comparatively light. This con- 
tinued all week, and was to some extent 
due to the coming of lake navigation. It 
was said that the farmers were not in 
position to haul their wheat to the mar- 
ket, on account of preparations for seed- 
ing. Mills were —* on old orders 
and there was not much buying by them. 

Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg on 
each day of the week: 


Cash———,, -———-F utures——__, 
July Oct. 
113% 109% 
114% 115 109% 
Apr. 19..113% 111% 114% 109% 
Apr. 20..114% 113 115% 110% 
BOE. BRP. c cine sbove weore sores onese cones 
Apr. 22..113% 112 108 





~ 

in 2n 3n 
17..113% 111% 
18,.114% 112% 


Apr. 
Apr. 


*Holiday. 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There was a large amount of grain to 
move from the farms of western Canada, 
but hauling was hindered by the year a 
of cars, and also by the start of seed 
in many districts. Stocks at the He 
of the Lakes in Canada, however, in- 
creased 300,000 bus during the week. In- 
spections gradually fell off, and averaged 
less than 400 cars per day in the six days 
under review. 

SEEDING PROGRESS 

Weather was much more seasonable in 
most parts of western Canada last week, 
and satisfactory progress was made in 
preparations for in, places 
reported that seeding ha started 

It was estimated that the area under 
wheat in western Canada this year would 
not be more than 60 per cent of what it 
was in 1915, due to the fact that the 
farmers did not have an opportunity to 
do the usual amount of plowing last fall. 

GRADE AND DOCKAGE TICKETS 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada will meet at Winnipeg next Fri- 
day, to consider applications from coun- 
try elevator owners to make provision 
for the use of the “subject to grade and 
dockage” ticket. The board has under 
consideration the following suggested 
rule governing country elevators, and will 
hear opinions on it: 

“No owner or operator of.a country ele- 


vator or warehouse shall sign, mortgage, 
pledge or hypothecate any grain stored 
in such elevator or warehouse for which 
graded storage tickets, ‘subject to grade 
and dockage’ tickets, or. special bin 
tickets have been issued, and the owner 
or operator may be required by the board 
to produce at any time proper registered 
warehouse receipt or bills of lading for 
such grain as has been shipped from the 
country elevator or warehouse, and for 
which there is still outstanding graded 
storage tickets, ‘subject to storage and 
dockage’ tickets, or special bin tickets.” 


NOTES 

O. T. Newhouse, of Benson-Newhouse- 
Stabeck Co., agra aera was on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange a few days 
ago. 

The Briton arrived at Port Arthur 
from Duluth on April 16, and had the 
record of being the first boat to arrive 
there this season. 

At the week-end there were in store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur 27,693,999 
bus wheat, 9,352,652 oats, 1,943,662 barley 
and 995,589 flaxseed. 

George McCulloch, Souris, Man., a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, died last week. The Exchange 
met and passed a resolution of regret. 

A. P. Allensworth, Winnipeg manager 
of the American Linseed Co., Ltd., re- 
turned last week from a lengthy visit to 
South America. He stated that the sea- 
son was favorable for western Canada 
farmers to raise as much flax as possible. 

A report from Port Arthur, Ont., said 
that the Davidson, Smith Co., Ltd., had 
given a contract to the Barnett-McQueen 
Co., Ltd., for an addition of 1,000,000 
bus capacity to its elevator there. Work 
will start at once. The contract price was 
$300,000. R. W. Morrison. 





MONTREAL 


Monreat, Que., April 24.—There has 
been little change in the local flour situ- 
ation. A few inquiries were received 
from English importers for export spring 
wheat patent for April and early May 
shipment, which resulted in a few sales 
of 1,000- and 2,000-sack lots being made 
at 45s 6d@46s. Millers who have just 
returned from Europe state that, although 
stocks of flour in importers’ hands are 
comparatively light, they are not disposed 
to make contracts for future require- 
ments even at 1@2s sack below the above 
prices. 

Domestic prices are fully maintained 
for all grades, but there is no improve- 
ment in demand, either from local or out- 
side buyers, which indicates that they 
either have sufficient contracted for to 
fill their requirements for the time being 
or are not disposed to operate freely 
while the raw material is in its present 
unsettled condition. 

The volume of business in spring first 
patents is small at $6.60, seconds at $6.10, 
and strong clears at $5.90 bbl in bags, 
and 30c more in wood. Choice winter 
patents are selling at $6, and straight 
rollers at $5.30@5.40 bbl in wood, and 
the latter in jute at $2.45@2.50 per bag 
of 98 lbs. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
56,336 sacks, compared with 38,886 for 
the same week a year ago. 

All lines of mill feed are firm, owing to 
the limited supplies available, as stocks 
on spot are light and millers in some cases 
are considerably oversold. There is still 
active inquiry from both local and coun- 
try buyers for carload lots, but millers 
are only selling mixed cars, Prices are 
unchanged, with sales of bran at $24, 
shorts at $26, middlings at $28@30, pure 
grain moullie at $34@35, and mixed 
moullie at $30@32 ton, including bags. 
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Rolled oats advanced 10c bbl, attribut- 
ed to the strength in the market for the 
raw material, and the steady rise in prices 
on account of the active demand for ex- 

ort account. The trade is steady, but 
the demand is principally for small lots 
to fill actual wants. Sales were made at 
$5.10@5.20 bbl in wood, and at $2.40@ 
2.45 per bag of 90 lbs. 

Receipts for the week were 7,720 sacks, 
against none for the same week a year 
ago. Exports from Portland and St. 
John which arrived abroad‘ during the 
week were 2,541 cases and 50 sacks, com- 
pared with 2,500’ sacks last year. 

Activity in the export grain trade cen- 

tered in oats, owing to the brisk demand 
from the foreign governments for Cana- 
dian western grades, and it is reported 
that sales amounting to 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 bus were made, principally for 
shipment to France via United States 
vorts. 
Some business also was done with Lon- 
don buyers in No. 2 feed grade at 33s 
per qr, and a fair amount in Manitoba 
wheat for government account, but apart 
from this the demand from regular 
English importers is very limited, and ac- 
cording to cable advices they show little 
disposition to operate for future ship- 
ment. Sales of a few loads of No. 1 
northern were made for April-May ship- 
ment to London at 57s@57s 6d, and May- 
June at 56s 94@56s 1014d, which prices, 
as compared with those at the close of 
previous week, show a decline of 74,@9d 
per qr. 

There was an advance of 1144@2c bu in 
Canadian western oats and 4%@lIc in On- 
tario and Quebec grades. This strength 
was attributed to the brisk demand for 
export account and the upward tendency 
of values in the Winnipeg option market. 
Apart from the above, the trade on spot 
was rather quiet as the demand from 
local and outside buyers has been prin- 
cipally for car lots to fill actual wants. 

There were sales of No. 2 Canadian 
western at 5414c, No. 3 Canadian western 
at 53c, extra No. 1 feed at 53c, No. 1 
feed at 5214c, and No. 2 feed at 51140, 
while Ontario and Quebec No. 2 white 
sold at 504%,@5le, No. 3 at 494%,@50c, 
and No. 4 at 4814,@49c bu, ex-store. 

Manitoba feed barley is firm, with a 
steady trade passing in car lots at prices 
ranging 68@72c bu, but the demand for 
Ontario malting barley is slow at 75@ 
77e, ex-store. . 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Receipts of grain and flour in Montreal 
for the week ending April 22, with com- 
parison: 


1916 1915 
Whent, BGS siccdisscess 769,600 28,273 
Corn, DUB cccsvccecccccs 1,000 714 
Oate, BUM cwcccecccccess 87,838 31,796 
Barley, BUS siecctdevecse 31,592 8,550 
Rye, DUS ca ésacstvavssee * |... See 
Flaxseed, bus .......+.. 18,300 § véees 
Fiour, GAGS oo. sccvesese 56,336 33,886 
Meal, sack® ....cccseces | Sn ore es 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 
Exports of grain and flour from Port- 
land and St. John which arrived at their 
destination for the week ending April 22, 


with comparison: 
Wheat 





To— bus sacks 
LemGOR «600cssccswusnds 7 ae ee 
Maneheet io acés.ceviue> SEG,008 _—§ cerec 
AVOMMOGEH: 2. bic scence | , rere 
RetterGase soo co secde sees 206,386 ~—acece 
Bartewe wevceletecaduats 170,000 35,231 

Teta .0sc0ccavevecee 954,224 35,231 
Same week last year.... 232,239 17,550 


NOTES 


T. Williamson, vice-president St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has been 
in Europe for two months, arrived home 
last week. 

The acreage of winter wheat in Kent 
County, Ontario, is estimated st little 
more than half of last year, and from 
present indications it is believed that the 
yield will be considerably below the aver- 
age. For years Kent County was one of 
the largest producers of this kind of 
grain in Ontario. 

McDonald & Robb, millers, of Valley- 
field, Que., and George McCulloch ‘& 
Sons, of Souris, Man., have bought the 
business of Bruneau, Currie & Co., of 
Montreal, and one of the new incorpora- 
tions announced from Ottawa include 
Bruneau, Currie & Co., millers, with a 
capital of $100,000, which means that the 
peg will be continued under the old 
itle. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 6,800 bbls, 
was 16,085, or 39 per cent of capacity, 
last week, against 13,985, or 34 per cent, 
the previous week, and 7,586, or 19 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 9,500 bbls, 
was 26,224, or 46 per cent of capacity, 
against 39,216, or 69 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 9,705, or 19 per cent, a 
year ago. 

Most of the port mills were able to 
work only a limited business in soft 
wheat flours last week in northern coast 
territory, and new business to California 
was very small. California buyers are 
well supplied, and the only new bookings 
were for trade where cheapness, regard- 
less of quality, is taken into considera- 
tion. Blue-stem family patent was quot- 
ed at $5.20 bbl. 

Interior Washington and Oregon mills 
worked a moderate business, rail ship- 
ment East and Southeast. The views of 
interior millers as to prices are about in 
line with eastern and southeastern mar- 
kets, but previous heavy bookings of Pa- 
cific Coast flours to those markets have 
not as yet been fully cleared up, so that 
new business is difficult. 

Jobbers and representatives of Mon- 
tana and North Dakota mills booked 
very little flour. Most of the buyers of 
hard wheat flours are booked up for 
90 days, but a limited number will be in 
the market in about 30 days. North 
Dakota and Montana patents were 
marked up l5c bbl the middle of the 
week. North Dakota first patent was 
quoted at $7.10, second patent $6.80, 
Montana first patent $6.10@6.30, second 
patent $6@6.15. Kansas patent has been 
quoted here recently at very attractive 
prices, but very little business was 
worked. Kansas first patent of excellent 
quality was quoted last week as low as 
$5.85 bbl. 

The millfeed market has been quiet, 
with some indication, however, of im- 
proved demand. Local feeds ruled last 
week at $22@23 ton for bran and $24@ 
25 for shorts. Montana bran was offered 
at $21 ton, and shorts at $23. 

There has been no recent oriental de- 
mand for coast flour, c.i.f. prices at pres- 
ent wheat levels and freights being too 
high to meet Australian quotations. In 
addition, the Shanghai mills are again 
exporting flour to Hongkong. Some mills 
have April space engagements by Jap- 
anese lines to Hongkong and Japan at 
$15 short ton, which they have been un- 
able to take up. May space is quoted 
by the Japanese lines at $20 ton. 

June space to the United Kingdom via 
the Panama Canal is quoted by the Har- 
rison Direct Line at 155s long ton. Some 
coast mills are asking for bids, June 
shipment, but it is questionable whether 
any business can be worked at this 
freight rate. ; 

New business with the west coast of 
South America is extremely limited. 
Chile is no longer in the market for Pa- 
cific Coast flours, local mills there being 
again in a position to = the home 
demand. There is some demand from 
Peru and Ecuador, and a limited busi- 
ness has been worked at $10@12 short 
ton freights, but for June-July shipment, 
business is unworkable at an advance in 
freights to $16 ton. 

A very wide range of quotations has 
been made recently on export grades of 
flour. Most of the mills quote around 
$4.30 bbl, but a $4 quotation is not un- 
common, and one as low as $3.80 was 
made recently by a large interior mill. 


There is no immediate prospect of 
working business via the Panama Canal 
to Atlantic and domestic markets, as 
lines previously in that service have been 
diverted to more profitable fields.’ 


NOTES 

The new 150-bbl mill of the Vollmer 
(Idaho) Warehouse & Milling Co. began 
grinding last week. T. W. Fisher is su- 
perintendent. 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Milling Co., 
Ltd., has ordered machinery to increase 
the capacity of its Lewiston mill from 
300 to 400 bbls. 

The erection of a new flour mill at 
Bellingham, Wash., is under considera- 
tion by Chicago interests, represented by 
F. G. Roberts, according to a press dis- 
patch. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. has 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of 10 elevators in territory tributary 
to its new mill to be built at Great Falls 
to the C. H. Thompson Construction Co., 
of Lewistown, Mont. Bids for the new 
nfill were opened April 22. 

April flour and feed shipments from 
Seattle, as reported by the port warden, 
were: Alaska, 2,940 bbls flour, 175 tons 
feed; Hawaiian Islands, 6,793 bbls flour, 
47 tons feed; Pacific Coast domestic 
points, 85,228 bbls flour, 162 tons feed; 
Philippines, 21,150 bbls flour; British 
Columbia, 143 bbls flour; Orient, 25,514 
bbls flour. 

M. Harshman, assistant manager of 
the Spokane mill of the Centennial Mill 
Co., has succeeded C. B. Shoemaker as 
manager of the Washington Grain & 
Milling Co.*at Reardan, Wash. Mr. 
Shoemaker having become secretary and 
treasurer of the Pasco Flour Mills Co. 
Work is progressing rapidly on the plant 
being erected by the latter company at 
Pasco. 

There was little change in wheat prices 
last week at interior points in Washing- 
ton, 92c bu being asked for blue-stem at 
country stations at the close and 82c for 
club. Holders were generally bullish on 
account of the reduced acreage, excessive 
moisture delaying seeding, and the neces- 
sity of reseeding considerable areas of 
winter wheat. Bids for wheat on the 
Merchants’ Exchange were Ic bu lower 
for the week on Saturday’s close. 

The grain committee of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange last week ruled that 
in all sales of sacked grain it shall be 
understood that wheat shall be sacked in 
standard, imported Calcutta wheat sacks, 
or the equivalent thereof, made of not 
less than 10-oz quality cloth, the approx- 
imate standard weight of sack to be 12 
ozs; all oats in burlap sacks of not 
lighter quality than standard oat sacks, 
approximate standard weight of sack, 
101% ozs; all barley in burlap sacks not 
lighter than standard barley sacks, ap- 
proximate standard weight of 101, ozs. 





CALIFORNIA 


Saw Francisco, Cat., April 24.—Some 
improvement was noticeable in the de- 
mand for flour last week. The influence 
of resellers who had low-price flour con- 
tracted earlier in the season is rapidly 
disappearing and, though most jobbers 
and large bakers appear well stocked for 
some time, there was more trading, par- 
ticularly in established brands. Purchases, 
however, were almost wholly limited to 
current needs. 

There was a noticeable willingness on 
the part of coast mills to shade prices 
whenever necessary to work new business, 
with the result that trading in soft wheat 
flours was somewhat improved. Wash- 
ington blue-stem patent ranged $5.20@ 
5.40, and Oregon valley flour $4.20@4.50, 
delivered San Francisco, 

Practically all eastern mills reduced 
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prices. Dakota first patents were quoted 
at $7@7.20; second patents, $6.60@6.80; 
Kansas first patents, $6.40@6.60; second 
atents, $6@6.20; Montana first patents, 

@6.20; second patents, $5.80@6; first 
clear, $5.25,—all 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Local mills’ prices continue unchanged 
at $6.40@6.60 for best family patents, 
49’s, cotton. 

The demand for millfeed was dull. 
However, with limited offerings by mills, 
prices were unchanged at $24.50@25.50 
for white bran and $23 for red bran, in 
100’s. 

NOTES 

Exports of barley for week ending 
April 15, 12,561 ctls. 

B. W. Stephenson, western sales-man- 
ager for Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
spending a few days in San Francisco. 

George H. Crawford, representing the 
Jobes Milling Co., of St. Jonns, Wash., 
has been in San Francisco some days in 
the interests of his firm. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
opened an office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, in charge 
of George J. Rooth, its California repre- 
sentative. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 24.—During the 
past week there has been a briskness to 
the flour and feed lines in the Maritime 
Provinces, and while there have been no 
price changes yet there is a tendency on 
the part of jobbers to believe that there 
will be an upward turn shortly. Repre- 
sentatives of the mills say the market is 
holding steady and anticipate no early 
change. 

The opening of navigation on the St. 
John River and in Nova Scotia has had 
the effect of stimulating business from 
dealers who depend largely on water 
freights for their stocks. West Indian 
orders are also passing through the Mari- 
time Province ports quite freely. 

On the St. John market, prices rule as 
follows: Manitoba hard wheat flours, bbl, 
$7; Harvest Queen, strong bakers, $6.60; 
Ontario. patents, $6.70; Manitoba and On- 
tario middlings, ton, $28; bran, $26; 
Manitoba feed flour, ton, $37@38; On- 
tario, per bag, $1.80; rolled oats, bbl, 
$5.50; standard oatmeal, bbl, $6.05. 

Quotations for flour and oats are in 
wood in car lots or part cars with feed, 
f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax prices rule 
5c bbl higher because of additional 
freight rates. Millfeeds are in cotton or 
jute bags, car lots or as ordered with 
flour. Halifax prices rule 50c ton in ad- 
vance. 


HEAVY IMPERIAL BUSINESS 


Some idea of the extent of the Im- 
perial supply business passing through 
the ports of St. John and Halifax may be 
gleaned from the fact that during the 
period from December, 1915, to April 1, 
last, 322,033 tons were forwarded through 
the port of St. John and 181,187 through 
the port of Halifax. There has been a 
great growth in this business during the 
past few months. The figures quoted are 
taken from official government reports 
already published in St. John and Hali- 
fax newspapers, and are vouched for as 
correct. ‘ 

The business has been well handled in 
both ports and, considering the freight 
congestion on all trunk railway lines in 
Canada and the United States, there has 
been very little delay to steamers. Some 
grain and flour shipments have been de- 
layed, but they represent but a very small 
proportion of the whole. 


NEW BRUNSWICK’S GRAIN 


The New Brunswick crop summary for 
1915 shows that the average wheat yield 
per acre for the province was 31.4 bus. 
The acreage is slightly smaller than in the 
preceding year. Buckwheat shows a yield 
per acre of 25.1 bus, and oats 31.4. It is 
expected that a larger acreage will be 
planted to these grains in the present 
year. 

* * 

E. J. Hieatt, proprietor of one of the 
leading bakeries in St. John, has turned 
his business over to his son and enlisted 
in the 115th battalion of New Brunswick 
infantry now being mobilized at St. John. 
Mr. Hieatt had a large and profitable 
business, but gave it up to “do his bit.” 


Atrrep E. McGrntey. 
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The flour market last week was quiet, 
with values showing very little change 
from the preceding week. Trade was 
quiet, influenced by the attitude of the 
mills, particularly in sections where there 
is complaint of the lack of supplies. 

Winter wheat prices were very firmly 
held, with straights in wood quoted at 
$5.30@5.55 bbl, and patents about 50c 
above these quotations. Low-grade win- 
ters were scarce, and values steady. 

Spring wheat flour was very firm. 
There does not seem to be any pressure 
on the market, and with the complaints 
which have prevailed the past few days 
there has been a holding tendency on the 
part of the mills, which made a firmer 
range of prices. Patents were quoted at 
$5.80@6.15 bbl in wood, and clears at 
$5.35@5.60. Low-grades quiet, with sup- 

lies very limited. Kansas flour was held 
at $5.25@5.50 bbl in sacks. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The ocean freight market has been a 
little easier, particularly to English 
ports, during the last week. There was 
not a very large business, but some en- 
gagements were reported at 13s from At- 
lantic ports to the west coast of the 
United Kingdom, and letters from Lon- 
don report charters to London and other 
English ports from Montreal at 12s. The 
top of the market was 18s, so that the de- 
cline has been equal to 15@18c bu. 

Rates to non-English ports have de- 
clined a little, but there has been no 
reduction equal to the break in the Eng- 
lish market. The reason for the holding 
up of the non-English rates has been the 
fact that the English would not give 
licenses for boats to go to outside ports. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


Export demand last week was irregular. 
Saturday (April 16) and Monday there 
were about 2,000,000 bus grain, mainly 
Manitoba, taken by interests thought to 
represent the Hudson’s Bay Co. Included 
in the purchases was also some durum. 
The buying by the Dutch was restricted, 
owing to the freight situation, but ship- 
ments for Holland will shortly assume 
liberal proportions again. 

The buying by the English Commission 
was very limited, mostly for late spring 
or early summer loading. It has been re- 
stricted evidently by the storage condi- 
tions on the other side, which are becom- 
ing very serious. Room is difficult to get, 
and a leading exporter said a few days 
ago that he had to sell some No. 1 north- 
ern American at 6s qr under the price 
of No. 1 Manitoba, on account of in- 
ability to get storage room. 

English houses state that they are do- 
ing very little business, and English buy- 
ers outside of the government are not 
interested in buying opening of naviga- 
tion wheat. This is due to the fact that 
stocks’ are already large, and it is also 
understood that the government holdings 
may come on the market about midsum- 
mer under such conditions that there is 
no incentive to stock up. 

The demand for corn was limited, and 
buying was apparently largely for the 
Dutch. There was quite a large business 
in oats, and several million bushels of 
Manitoba were reported sold in the last 
few days, with some business in Ameri- 
can. 





The following applications for new cor- 
porations in New England have been 
made: National Grocery Co., Haverhill, 
Mass; capital, $10,000; directors, John W. 
Coddaire, president; Catherine E. Cod- 
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daire, treasurer, and J. A. Cavan. United 
Grocery Co., Lawrence, Mass; capital, 
$10,000; directors, Benjamin Levien, 
president; George Blaney, treasurer, and 
F. G. Goodale. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrspurcH, Pa., April 24.—Business 
last week was larger than for two weeks, 
but the market in general was a dull af- 
fair. Sales were almost entirely to job- 
bers who were forced into the market to 
replenish stocks, and orders were mostly 
for single cars for prompt shipment. 
Bakers generally have their wants taken 
care of for some time to come and mill 
representatives and brokers do not look 
for them to show much interest until 
new-crop prices are quoted. Directions 
on old orders were fair. 

Spring patents were unchanged, and 
ranged $5.50@6.40 bbl, 49-lb fy begt 
the higher price being asked for well- 
established Minneapolis brands; straights, 
$5.75@6.15, cotton. 

Kansas hard winter patents, $5.70@ 
5.90 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, 
$5.50@5.70, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were dull, there 
being very little offered and practically 
no demand at the mills’ quotations. 
Straights were quoted at $4.80@5.10 bbl, 
bulk, with patents held about 30c more. 

Red dog and the better grades of mid- 
dlings were in good demand for quick 
delivery, while bran and standard mid- 
dlings were dull. Bran was quoted the 
last of the week at $22.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $23; white middlings, $27.50@29; 
red dog, $30.75,—all in ae. 

Quotations on ear corn and shelled 
corn were unchanged. Demand was 
about equal to the supply. Oats were 1c 
higher, due to an improved demand and 
light receipts. 

Receipts for the week: millfeed, 9 cars; 
ear corn, 8; shelled corn, 31; oats, 75. 
Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted at 81 
@81¥4,c; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, kiln 
dried, 83@83¥,c; oats, No. 2 white, 4914 
@50c. 

NOTES 


Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $6.70@7 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

C. F. Wilcox, manager cereal depart- 
ment, local office of Quaker Oats Co., 
spent several days last week in Chicago 
visiting headquarters. 


E. P. Mitchell, Cincinnati, representin 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, oat 
J. J. Whaley, with the Thomas Phillips 
Co., Akron, Ohio, called on trade here 
last week. 

H. D. Yoder, vice-president Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has been call- 
ing on the trade with the McCaskey- 
Willits Co., which represents the mill in 
local territory. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania has _ established 
permanent headquarters here in the Jen- 
kins Arcade Building. The permanent 
secretary elected last week, F’. P. Wil- 
harm, is in charge. 

H. E. Barber, secretary Barber Millin 
Co., Minneapolis, was here for sever 
days last week visiting C. A. Jones, the 
recently appointed manager of the mill’s 
local office, and W. T. McNutt, who rep- 
resents the mill in a portion of the Ohio 
and West Virginia territory. From here 
Mr. Barber went to Philadelphia, and will 
visit the larger eastern markets before 
returning home. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held Friday in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms at Corry, Pa. Officers 
are: Walter Merrick, Corry, Pa., presi- 
dent; Edwin A. Bagg, Conewango Valley, 
N. Y., vice-president; H. R. Wilber, 


Jamestown, N. Y., secretary; Roy Mulkie, 

Union City, Pa., assistant secretary; 

Henry Neff, Salamanca, N. Y., treasurer. 
W. A. Low. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., April 24.—Flour was 
irregular and inactive last week, with 
springs steadier and winters easier, and 
both in limited call. This was quite a 
contrast to the preceding week, and was 
probably due to the religious and politi- 
cal atmosphere. The local milling com- 

any, by reason of the loss of its plant 
y fire midweek, was obliged to appear 
in the market as a buyer of certain 
grades to a moderate extent, but aside 
from this the trading was light and scat- 
tered. Offerings generally were freer. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, with 
fancy short patents closing at $6.25@ 
6.40; standard brands, $6@6.15; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $5.65 
@5.90; first clears, $4.90@5.40; second 
clears, $4.15@4.65,—all per 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
The buying was of a car lot character, 
and confined principally to the better 
qualities. North Dakota stock was a 
favorite where the price could be met, 
which was seldom, but some of the poor 
consigned stuff from other sections was 
completely ignored. Good clears were 
scarce and wanted, while poor stock was 
plentiful and neglected. 

Soft winters were easier and compara- 
tively slow, with patents closing at $5.70 
@5.90 bbl, wood; 20@30c less in sacks, 35 
@40c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $4.95@5.10, bulk or 
buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or 
jute, 35@40c more in wood. Patent was 
in small request, while near-by straight 
sold fairly well in spots, the latter at 
$4.95@5.10, bulk. Exporters were out of 
the market, and this limited the demand. 
Low-grade was plentiful and compara- 
tively cheap. The near-by mills are show- 
ing more disposition to sell. 

Hard winters were steady and inactive, 
with patents at the close quoted at $5.75 
@5.90; straights, $5.45@5.60; ‘clears, 
$4.75@5,-_98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
or 20@30c more in wood. At the ruling 
discount under springs, good, sound 
Turkey hard goods changed hands in a 
few instances, though to no decided ex- 
tent. Unsound offerings were numerous 
and quoted low, but were given a wide 
berth. New-crop stock for July ~ 
ment was really the thing that the trade 
was the most interested in. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 154,399 
bbls; clearances, 96,143. 

Ocean freights were steady and quiet. 
Quotations, per qr: Bristol Channel, 13s; 
London, Hull and Leith, 18s 6d; Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin, 13s@ 
138s 3d; Havre, 18s 6d; Scandinavian 
ports, 21s; Mediterranean ports, 25s. 

NOTES 


Steamers bound for Baltimore, 113; 
cleared during the week, 23; now in 
port, 37. 

E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, has returned from 
New York and Chicago. 

George Frame, of Frame, Knight & 
Co., grain commission, died April 18 
after a long illness, aged 72. 

Stocks of grain at Baltimore, April 
22: wheat, 1,851,767 bus; corn, 873,856; 
oats, 505,261; rye, 853,682; barley, 486,- 
253; total, 4,570,819. 

Receipts of new southern corn to date, 
361,112 bus; same time last year, 405,- 
922. Range of prices for the week, 799@ 
82c; last year, 83@86c. 

Cash wheat at the close, April 22, was 
off 31%4c for the week, down 51%c from 
the top, up 32\%c from the bottom and 
45%,c lower than a year ago. 

Additional exports from Baltimore last 
week were 554,570 bus rye—276,242 to 
Copenhagen, 193,980 to Rotterdam and 
84,348 to Christiania; and 297,066 bus 
barley—230,400 to Pireus and 66,666 to 
Leith. 

Grain charters for the week at Balti- 
more and the outports included, besides 
berthroom engagements by the regular 
liners, 11 full-cargo steamers for spot 
to May loading, aggregating approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 bus. 

In the case of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., against John T. Fahey & Co., grain 
exporters, of this city, for alleged viola- 
tion of charter party in August, 1914, the 
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local federal court found for the plain- 
tiffs in the sum of $5,618, which was sat- 
isfactory to defendants. 

Probably the largest full cargo of flour 
ever leaving this port was that of 71,911 
bbls packed in 220-lb sacks which was 
shipped to Italy last week in the steamer 
Carlo, by G. Schiaffino & Co., the Italian 
consul at Baltimore. It is said the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. supplied the flour. 

Visitors last week were A. D. Acheson, 
sales-manager Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Perccegpenn joe ay yalay A Sparks, secre- 
tary and manager Milling Co., Wil- 
mington, Del; Frank E. Alstrin, with 
Finley Barrel & Co., grain, and A. Ett- 
linger, New York representative J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago; L. O. 
Lay, of Mathey & Lay, grain exporters, 
New York; W. S. Hoge, Jr., of W. S. 
Hoge & Bro., grain and feed, Washing- 
ton, D. C; G. W. Kruse, of P. C. Kamm 
Co., grain, Milwaukee; Charles Brisbin, 
of Clyde (N. Y.) Grain & Feed Co; V. 
W. Nicodemus, operating grain elevator, 
Monrovia, Md. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 24.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives reported flour demand slow 
and unsatisfactory. The weak and de- 
clining wheat market has not helped the 
situation any, and the trade is more at 
sea than ever as just what to do in the 
way of buying flour. While prices are 
generally 15@20c bbl lower than a week 
ago, buyers are looking for a more ma- 
terial break, and purchase in the smallest 
possible quantities. 

Millers of Minneapolis patents are hold- 
ing their product at $6.76@6.80 bbl, in 
wood, but have been unable to do any 
business at this range, even when it was 
intimated that concessions of 10@ld5c 
would be made for fair-sized amounts for 
prompt shipment. Spring country pat- 
ents are quoted as low as $6.15 bbl, in 
wood, but the majority are held at $6.25 
@6.50, fancy brands ranging up to $6.60. 
Special short patents are held at $7.15@ 
7.50 in wood, but handlers of these flours 
state that there is practically no demand. 

Spring wheat first clears are firmly 
held, with only moderate offerings. The 
demand is slow on account of prices 
asked. A range of $5.25@5.60 bbl is 
quoted for clears in cotton sacks, and 
$5.35@5.75 in jute. No reliable quota- 
tion on second clears. 

Soft winter wheat flours are lower. 
Patents are quoted at $6@6.50 bbl, in 
wood, the outside quotation being for 
fancy brands. Straights are held at $5.50 
@6 and clears at $5.25@5.75, both in 
wood. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are dull 
and quoted at $5.50@6 Pol, in sacks, but 
agents report little demand. 


EXPORT SHIPMENT CHARGES 
The storage charge on export grain at 
the elevator terminals of the railroads in 
Boston are to be advanced from the 
present uniform rate of %c per bu for 
each 10 days after the 20-day free period, 
so that after 60 days (the 20-day free 
period and four 10-day periods at the 
present 4c rate) the charge will be 14c 
per bu. for the next 60 days (six 10-day 
> and %c for each succeeding 10 
ays. 


The above charges are in the new 
tariffs of the Boston & Albany and Bos- 
ton & Maine roads, taking effect May 1 
and May 6, respectively. There is also a 
clause in the new tariffs providing for 
the same free time and storage charges 
for grain in bulk for export, whether 
held in cars, in transit on the road, at 
the Boston terminals, or in elevators, 
which clause became effective April 1 on 
the Boston & Albany and April 6 on 
the Boston & Maine, until June 15 next, 
by special permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission. 

An effort is also to be made by the 
railroads to reduce the free-time allow- 
ance at this port for export shipments 
covered by through bills of lading to 15 
days, the same period now allowed for 
export shipments moving to Boston under 
local bills of lading; also to allow but a 
few days only for storage in the freight- 
houses here for less than carload export 
shipments, and thereafter to charge the 
same storage on such shipments as for 
domestic consignments. This will re- 
strict the issuance of through bills of 
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lading to only such shipments as are 
covered by written contracts for ocean 
transportation. 
EXPORT GRAIN SCARCE 

The Italian steamer Catania, which ar- 
rived a few days ago to load a full cargo 
of grain for the Italian government, was 
obliged to sail for St. John, N. B., with- 
out any, because of the inability of her 
charterers to get the grain forward in 
time for the steamer, on account of the 
embargo on export grain now in force 
by the railroads. 

“Other steamers scheduled to take full 
cargoes of grain from this port have been 
obliged to leave with only part cargo, 
for this same reason. The Italian steamer 
Bologna was one of these, but did a little 
better than the others, being able to se- 
cure 120,690 bus macaroni wheat, instead 
of 250,000 bus oats, as was originally in- 
tended. Even then the steamer was de- 
layed several days in loading. 


NOTES 

Recent visitors on ‘change included 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis; J. M. 
Morris, Albany; Frank LE. Alstrine, 
Chicago; G. F. Booth, Buffalo; H. M. 
Stratton, Milwaukee. 

The Foxboro (Mass.) Baking Co. was 
formed last week; capital, $5,000; direc- 
tors, D. H. Fairbanks, president; George 
hk. Ellis, treasurer, and B. P. Crocker. 
The Aetna Macaroni Co., Inc., Lawrence, 
Mass., has filed application for incorpora- 
tion; capital, $20,000; directors, G. Ni- 
grelli, president; S. Vinciguerra, treas- 
urer, and G. Ferri. 

Herbert L. Damon, a member of the 
Boston flour trade, died at the Deaconess’ 
Hospital, Brookline, Mass., April 20, after 
an illness of a few weeks. Mr. Damon 
had a wide acquaintance in the flour trade 
in New England, and for the past 20 
years represented the Hoffer Flouring 
Mills Co. in Boston. He was for many 
years a member of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club since its organization. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N, Y., April 24.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 9,800 bbls, of which 6,500 were spring 
wheat flour. ‘This represented 48 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,800, or 63 
per cent, the previous week, 12,100, or 60 
per cent, a year ago, 14,500, or 73 per 
cent, two years ago, 11,100, or 56 per 
cent, three years ago, and 10,700, or 52 
per cent, four years ago. 

The conservatism of flour buyers was 
intensified last week. Both new business 
and shipping directions showed a falling 
off. Buyers were more inclined than 
ever to add to their bookings only such 
quantities as they absolutely need for 
their day-to-day trade. The mills held 
firmly for full prices, refusing to make 
concessions. The result was a quiet week. 

Spring patents were quoted the first of 
the week at $6.80, wood, Boston, and a 
little business was reported. Later, when 
wheat prices declined, spring patents 
were reduced 10c bbl, and a few sales 
were made at $6.70. One mill at the 
close, Saturday, offered a good patent 
at $6.60, which was the low figure of the 
week. Rochester “grocers and _ bakers 
could buy at $6.55@6.65, wood. 

While the demand for spring clears 
was only moderate, some of the millers 
sold enough to keep them running several 
days. One mill that makes a fancy grade 
reported sales at $6.30, wood, Boston, or 
only 40c under patents. Others made 
= at $5.60@5.70. Stocks here are 
ight. 

Spring low-grade flour was in mod- 
erate demand at firm prices. One mill 
made sales at $3.80, jute, Boston, while 
another obtained $3.85. The highest price 
quoted was $4.10, but the demand at that 
figure was limited. New bookings were 
light and shipping directions slow. 

No change was made in winter wheat 
flour prices, mills reporting a fair de- 
mand for straights at $5.75, wood, Bos- 
ton. New business showed a little in- 
crease over the previous week, while ship- 
ping directions were slow. Local jobbers, 
bakers and retailers were only moderate 
buyers. Rochester prices ranged $5.80@ 
6, wood. 

Rye flour was in better demand, but 
mills were unable to obtain any advance 
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in prices. Lies made sales of pure white 

at $5.65, wood, Boston, while the dark 

Pi sold as low as $5.40. Shipping 
irections came in slowly. 

Demand for graham flour was a little 
more active, and prices were firm. Sales 
of pure imitation graham were made at 
$5.15, wood, Boston. Entire wheat flour 
was dull, demand being confined to small 
lots for immediate shipment. Buyers paid 
$6.40, wood, Boston. 

The feature of the millfeed market was 
an advance in spring middlings by one of 
the mills to $30, in 100’s, Boston. This 
was the highest price, other mills making 
sales at $28.50. One that had an accumu- 
lation of spring middlings sold a line at 
$26. Spring bran was in better demand 
at $24.50. Winter bran sold at $26 and 
winter middlings at $29, in 100’s, Roch- 
ester. Rye feed steady at $25. 

NOTES 

The mill of the J. G. Davis Co. was 
down all week for repairs. 

At least 50,000 dozen of hot cross-buns 
were consumed in Rochester on Good 
Friday. 

Meadows and winter wheat look well 
in all parts of western New York. Oats 
have been sown in this locality. 

Fire which broke out in the Weager 
feed mill in Interlaken, N. Y., last week, 
destroyed the mill and a near-by dwelling 
and barn, doing damage estimated at 
$11,000. 

Jesse B. Goodman has opened a new 
grist and feed mill in Rushville. Farmers 
had been forced to take their grain to 
other mills since the Wood mill burned 
about a year ago. 

R. J. ArKrns. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 24.—Domestic 
demand for flour at the southeastern 
mills is reported the slowest the past 
week for the entire crop season. There 
was practically no business except in 
small lots of established brands. Ship- 
ping instructions were slow, though speci- 
fications of fair volume were received at 
some of the mills. Buyers are taking only 
what they are compelled to have. 

The tone of the market was weak and 
dull, prices being 10@15c bbl lower, and 
largely nominal. Quotations at the end 
of the week: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $6@6.15; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $5.65@5.70, mainly $5.70; long pat- 
ents, 10c under standard; low-grades, 30 
@50c under standard. 

A shade easier tone was noted in Min- 
nesota and Kansas City flours, with 
commission men reporting moderate busi- 
ness. Quotations: spring wheat patents, 
jute or cotton, delivered Nashville, $5.90 
@6.20; hard winter wheat patents, $5.30 
@5.60. 

Millfeed in excellent demand, with 
some of the large mills several weeks be- 
hind with orders, and prices firm. Quo- 
tations: soft winter wheat bran, in 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $21.50@ 
23; mixed feed, $23@24; standard mid- 
dlings, $25@27. 

Wheat was easier, with light movement. 
No. 2 red was quoted at Nashville at 
$1.21@1.23. The growing crop in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky is reported to show 
a condition of about 95. 

There was an active demand for corn 
in the Southeast, with prices firm. Corn 
is quoted at 771,@80c, and corn meal at 
$1.65@1.75 per 96-lb bag at Nashville 
mills. 

STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 


April 22 April 15 
Wieer, BOIS ...cccvsssscce 37,0 42,000 
fe rere re 347,000 366,500 
Ce. MD SS cccccéuccnese 277,000 333,500 
GEG, BEB ive ccsccccccess 405,000 399,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 

week, 77 cars. 
OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 155,940 bbls flour, showed an 
output last week of 111,387, or 71.4 per 
cent of capacity. This compares with 
46.4 per cent in 1915, 47.8 in 1914, 36.1 in 
1913 and 41.4 in 1912. 


THE TRANSIT QUESTION 


Special Examiner Satterfield, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was in 
Nashville last week to hear testimony in 


the complaint of the Nashville Roller 
Mills, Ford Flour Co. and Cherokee Mills 
against southern carriers. This is a com- 
plicated case. Manufacturers of self- 


rising flour want the transit privilege’ 


continued on their product here, while 
manufacturers of the same kind of flour 
at Macon, Ga., and other points want it 
extended to them. 

The straight flour manufacturers do not 
want the privilege extended to the South- 
east, and several of them were here, in- 
cluding G. B. Ballard, of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville; C. Powell Smith, of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville; 
C. H. Corn, of Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, 
Tenn., and E. T. Laurent, of Dunlop 
Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn. South- 
eastern interests were given a hearing in 
Atlanta last week, which was attended 
by J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

NOTES 


Prior Lillie, formerly with John Wade 


- & Son, Memphis, has entered the flour 


brokerage business in Nashville. 

At the annual meeting of the Nashville 
Grain Exchange last week, E. M. Kelly, 
president Liberty Mills, was again re- 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were: F, E. Gillette, first vice-president; 
Samuel Polk, second vice-president; 
Charles D. Jones, W. R. Tate, R. H. 
Worke, Thomas Newbill and S. C. Wilkes, 
directors. The directors will elect a sec- 
retary and treasurer, which position is 
now filled by John C. Bennett. 

Joun Lerrer. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., April 24.—While the 
mills report a good inquiry for all grades 
of spring wheat flour, buyers seem to ex- 
pect the finest brands at the regular run 
of ordinary flour. Under prevailing con- 
ditions, the mills did not book enough 
business last week to run one day. Some 
had old orders and ran steadily, but 
others had a good stock of flour and were 
compelled to go slow. 

Winter wheat flour is even duller than 
spring, and no chance of doing anything 
on the present basis. Short winter pat- 
ent was offered at $6.20, standard at 
$5.95, and pastry at $5.55, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. ‘These prices are 15@20c lower 
than the previous week. 

Rye flour quiet but l5c higher for No. 
1, while the other grades were only 
steady. No. 1 was quoted at $5.70, 
straight at $5.25 and blended at $4.80 
bbl, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds seem to be in very bad shape 
and it looks as if that expected regular 
spring rise in prices would not material- 
ize this year. There is too much feed. 
With the Northwest grinding steadily, 
the Southwest running full tilt, the mills 
generally pushing for shipping directions 
from buyers who bought but did not sell, 
and resellers capes the stuff lying around 
on car service and anxious to dispose of 
it, the outlook is decidedly unfavorable. 

There were occasional bids for choice 
millfeeds above quotations, but the big 
mills were willing to sell bran or mid- 
dlings at $21, spot, if wanted, but quick 
shipment mostly. This looked cheap, but 
there were no jobbers eager to accept the 
offerings. Flour middlings and red dog 
steady and in fair supply. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was quiet and 
steady at previous prices. The mills here 
are not running heavily, as there is quite 
a supply on: hand and cars are scarce. 
Hominy feed fairly active and firm. 
Gluten feed strong and in good demand. 

Oil meal easier, but at the decline buy- 
ers are picking it up rapidly. Cotton- 
seed meal is rather quiet, owing to the 
high price asked. 

Kafir corn is offered here at $1.28 per 
100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Millet seed 
$3.40, and sunflower seed $4.85@5 per 
100 lbs, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this dis- 
trict last week was 115,400 bbls, repre- 
senting 69 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 118,100, or 71 per cent, the 
previous week, 114,450, or 83 per cent, in 
1915, 110,250, or 80 per cent, in 1914, and 

78,200, or 57 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Oscar M. Gibson, of C. P. Blackburn & 
Co., grain exporters, Baltimore, was here 
last week. 


Clyde W. Miller, of the Taggart Bros. 
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Bag Co., Watertown, N. Y., was on 
*change Saturday. 

Michael J. Casey, baker, Elmira, N. 
Y., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $1,213; no assets. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
steamers will all be out of this port by 
next Tuesday on their way to the Head 
of the Lakes to bring down 3,000,000 bus 
of grain. 

The Rutland elevator, at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., has been leased by the Rialto 
Grain Co., of Chicago. The company ex- 
pects to bring about 4,000,000 bus of 
grain to Ogdensburg during this season. 

James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, says 
that the service to be given by the new 
organization will be as if not better 
than the lines whose boats they have 
taken over. a 

Stocks of all kinds of grain in the ele- 
vators are about 3,300,000 bus, compared 
with 4,190,000 a year ago. Elevator 
owners have made special efforts to get 
their houses as near empty as possible in 
order to take care of the rush of spring 
lake grain. 

The Shredded Wheat Co., of Niagara 
Falls, is charged in a formal complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
with unfair trade methods in the alleged 
destruction of a competitor’s business, by 
having prevented the Ross Food Co. from 
obtaining manufacturing machinery. A 
hearing is set for June 1. 

The Dellwood Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated to do a general elevating, 
warehousing and forwarding business in 
grain, seed, etc. The principal offices will 
be in Buffalo. Directors: John H. 
Daniels and George Archer, of Minne- 
apolis, and Marshall Coxe, of Buffalo. 
The elevator adjoins the Archer-Daniels 
linseed mill on the Buffalo River. 


E. BANGaAsser. 





VIRGINIA 
Lyncuspure, Va., April 24.—During 
the past week the weather has been ideal 
for all crops. Grass, wheat and oats all 
look well. From the rich green color, 
Nature has not felt the effect of the dye 
shortage. There is a quantity of wheat 
back on the farms, most of it held for 
higher prices than are now being offered. 
Feed demand good for spot stuff, but 
trade rather indifferent to bookings. 
Flour buyers still playing safe, and only 
buying for immediate requirements. 
Quotations: Flour, local patents, $6.15@ 
$6.55 bbl; Louisville, $6.25; Ohio, $6.30. 
Ohio No. 2 red wheat, $1.25 bu; Michi- 
gan mixed, $1.22. Red dog, $31 ton; 

bran, $23.25; middlings, $24. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitavevpuia, Pa., April 24.—There 
was little doing in flour last week. Buy- 
ers lacked confidence because of the un- 
settled condition of the wheat market, 
and were unwilling to operate except in 
a small way to tide over actual wants. As 
a general thing transactions were in 
second-hand stocks, which were available 
below the limits of the mills. 

Standard spring patent sold at $5.90 
wood, and it was difficult to exceed this 
figure, although many of the mills were 
asking up to $6.25. Clear sold from 
second hands at $5.35, wood, while most 
of the mills were asking $5.60@5.75. 

Kansas straight ranged $5.30@5.75, 
with transactions mostly resales at the in- 
side price. Soft winters were more freely 
offered, and values were somewhat lower. 
Near-by straight ‘sold at $5.15@5.25, 
wood, while many of the western mills 
were asking up to $5.50. 

The city mills reported a very unsatis- 
factory business, and prices unsettled! 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 14,725,- 
719 bus, against 8,486,422 for the same 
time last year. 

G. F. Ewe, vice-president Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. and the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here last 
week. . 

At the forty-first annual election held 
by the Maritime Exchange on Thursday 
the following directors were elected: John 
W. Liberton, Charles E. Mather, Emory 
R. Johnson, Charles C. Hahl, William E. 
Bernard and H. T. Barton. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
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With still further declines in the wheat 
market, flour trade continues slack. A 
few millers reported a moderate current 
business last week, but most of them de- 
scribed demand as very slow and even 
quotations inquiry inactive. Through 
most of the period of slow trade, buyers 
have shown a disposition to keep closely 
informed on values, but just now they 
display much less interest. 

Last week’s sales probably did not ex- 
ceed a quarter of the Southwest’s mill- 
ing capacity, and only here and there did 
a mill sell better than half its capacity. 
In spite of this current situation, most 
millers believe that another buying period 
is not far off, the belief being based upon 
the known shortage in dealers’ stocks, 
especially in central states and western 
territory. ; 

A singular circumstance is that, with 
trade as a whole so quiet, some mills 
report moderate-sized lots of both 
straight and patent sold to the East. The 
instances were rather isolated, to be sure,. 
but were regarded as significant in point- 
ing to the probability of there being yet 
other good business to be had on this 
crop year. 

Cables were fairly frequent, and a con- 
siderable number of small lots were re- 
ported worked to the United Kingdom. 
Some millers also received a part of the 
Dutch government order, at a price re+ 
ported to be around $6.15 per 100 kilos, 
New York,—the flour to be shipped via 
the Gulf. 

Flour quotations are rather sharply 
lower, in keeping with the 3c decline in 
wheat. Most mills are a full 15c lower, 
but others have reduced even further, 
echoing both the wheat decline and the 
advanced prices of offals. 

* «# 


Millfeed continues a very active mar- 
ket, being distributed in every direction 
save to the extreme East, where south- 
western feed prices are out of line with 
figures named on spring feeds. Interior 
southwestern millers are not turning out 
enough feed to take care of their estab- 
lished mixed-car and straight-car trade. 

7 * 


Wheat is in good movement. Rains in 
the interior and the resulting better 
wheat outlook have caused farmers to sell 
more freely, and many country stations 
shipped their accumulated wheat to mar- 
ket, in evident fear of further price re- 
cession. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
EmOt WOOK wiccccccccsccccs 55,300 77 
Week previous ............ 51,500 72 
WORSE GE. 4 cccccccereceses 52,200 73 
Two years ago ....-..+.-+- 37,600 71 


ACME MILL TO 1,100 BARRELS 


The Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., will resume operation this week 
after a shutdown for repairs and remod- 
eling. Additional machinery was added 
to increase the capacity of the mill to 
1,100 bbls per day. The Acme company 
grinds hard wheat principally, and dis- 
tributes, in addition to local territory, 
in the East and Southeast. 


GOOD WHEAT BECOMING SCARCER 
Millers in Kansas are having increased 
difficulty in securing sufficient millable 
wheat for current needs. In some dis- 
tricts, where mills are dependent largely 
upon one or two railways for their sup- 





plies, reduction of output has been forced 
by lack of wheat. There is a very fair 
movement of wheat from both farms and 
country elevators, but the majority of it 
is of a quality which home mills will not 
use. In central and southern Kansas, 
millers are paying substantial premiums 
over Kansas City shipping basis for 
wheat which they can grind. 


THE NEW KANSAS CITY MILL 


George C. Shane, of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia, was in Kansas 
City last week in connection with plans 
for the new plant of the recently organ- 
ized Midland Milling Co. Work has al- 
ready begun on laying switch tracks to 
the property in North Kansas City, and 
actual construction work will be begun 
on the mill building as soon as possible. 
Plans for the structure probably will be 
provided by a local architect, and it is 
intended to give the building a handsome 
exterior. 

Supervision of building construction 
work will be exercised by the Union 
Depot Bridge & Terminal Co., which is 
developing the industrial district where 
the new mill is to be located. Several 
other manufacturing plants located in 
the district are of design combining the 
utilitarian with pleasing appearance. 

The Union Depot company is owned 
by a syndicate made up of Armour and 
Swift interests and the Burlington Rail- 
way. The management of its industrial 
department stated last week that nego- 
tiations were under way and in prospect 
whereby it expected to secure the loca- 
tion of other mills in the district. 

The new Midland company, while some- 
what associated in ownership with the 
Shane flour and milling interests, will be 
an individual enterprise, selling its own 
products under its own brands and de- 
veloping trade quite independent of the 
Shane outlet. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 59 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 264,020 163,644 61 
Week previous... 259,020 152,213 58 
Year ago ....... 253,110 122,778 49 
Two years ago... 225,810 132,963 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,206 bbls last week, 7,232 the week 
previous, 8,285 a year ago, and 8,624 two 
years ago. 

Out of 59 mills reporting, 4 reported 
domestic business good, 11 fair, and 33 
slow and quiet. 

There was practically no new export 
business. 

NOTES 

William Kelly, of the Wm. Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent last 
week in Colorado, where he has mining 
interests. 

Fred W. Choat, Boston representative 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, is 
spending several days visiting in Kansas 
City and the Southwest. 

Hiram Imboden, of the Imboden Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, will leave later 
in the month for Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
for a fortnight’s visit. 

Roy Hacker has resigned as manager 
of the St. John (Kansas) Mills. The 
mill, which is of 500 bbls capacity, is 
owned by the Kansas Milling Co., of 
Wichita. 

F. D. Stevens, millers’ representative, 
Wichita, Kansas, was briefly but some- 
what seriously ill last week with a throat 
affliction. He is now almost wholly re- 
covered, 

Albert Kaasch, until recently manager 
of the Snell Mill & Grain Co. Cla 
Center, Kansas, was in town last wee 


on his way to his former home at Schuy- 
ler, Neb. He plans not to re-engage in 
milling for at least a year. 

E. C. McClure, formerly associated 
with the Imboden Milling Co., Wichita, 
and for the past year in the motor-car 
business at that point, has become asso- 
ciated with the sales department of the 
Red Star Mill & Elevator .Co., of Wich- 
ita. 

E. T. Bauer, superintendent of. the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, inspected 
several local terminal houses last week 
in connection with the adoption of plans 
for the building of the new 1,000,000-bu 
elevator by the Wichita Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. at Wichita. Henry Lassen, 
head of the new elevator company, prob- 
ably will visit other western terminals 
before a decision is reached in the mat- 
ter of plans for the new house. 


OKLAHOMA 


Quite an improvement is noted in the 
demand for flour, although it is not 
enough to be called good. Jobbers have 
taken out cars for prompt shipment, 
showing that the price is in line with 
their ideas, and that their stocks are 
low. Trade in the state is still dull, but 
stocks are undoubtedly low. Dealers do 
not appear to be so sure that the market 
will be lower, and several good bookings 
were made. . 

Feed is in heavy demand and light 
supply. An increase in running time for 
the mills would not fill the demand for 
some time, and all stocks in the South- 
west appear to have been cleaned up in 
the past three weeks. Prices on feed are 
easily $1.50 ton higher. 

Wheat deliveries are much heavier, and 
only very bad weather will check them. 
Deliveries at country points are five 
times what they were three weeks ago, 
although the price has been not over 95c 
for the week, basis No. 2. Stocks in 
farmers’ hands are estimated to be 61% 
per cent of the crop, based on a report 
from 42 firms in the past week. Stocks 
in mills are not heavy. 

* * 


Careful examination of the growing 
wheat fails to find any insect damage. 
The green bug appears to be the one 
which does not damage the wheat. The 
plant is strong, and as many as 17 
stalks are to be found from one seed, 
while only a single small shoot grew from 
the same seed a month ago. This would 
indicate an average crop, and as the last 
three weeks have furnished an abundance 
of moisture, it is felt the plant in the 
entire western part of the state is in 
shape to reach the jointing age without 
further attention. 


WICHITA 


Trading in flour last week was quiet, 
though considerable business was worked 
with eastern buyers. Stocks are believed 
to be nearing exhaustion, and present 
buying is for the purpose of tiding over 
until there is some certainty as to values. 
The nervous wheat market, combined 
with the foreign situation, makes buyers 
cautious, and no improvement in flour 
trade is expected until these features are 
adjusted. 

uthwestern trade has held up won- 
derfully well during the entire year, but 
there has been no heavy general trading 
on southwestern flours in other sections 
since last fall. Prices were reduced 10@ 
20c bbl, in line with the downward tend- 
ency of wheat, and best patents are now 
selling around $5.80 bbl, 48’s, cotton, 
delivered 15c rate points. 

Millfeed demand continues strong, and 
mills are experiencing some difficulty in 
filling orders. Bran sells readily at 
$1.05, basis Missouri River, while shorts 
are absorbed rapidly at $1.20@1.40. 

Movement of wheat from farms con- 
tinues light, though there is some im- 
provement over a week ago. Country 
dealers are paying around 98c, basis No. 
2 hard. Receipts at Wichita were 158 
cars, compared with 191 a year ago. 
Texas mills take a little wheat from day 
to day, but local mills are taking only 
enough to cover their daily grinding re- 
quirements. 

Considerable wheat has been carried 
over during the past two or three days, 
and there is an accumulation of about 
500,000 bus in the yards at present. Ex- 
porters are — et out of the market, 
having reduced their basis to 4@5c under 
the Chicago May option for Gulf deliv- 
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ery. No. 3 wheat sold for $1.06@1.151, 
and No. 4 at $1.02@1.08, basis Missouri 
River, during the week. 

Demand for Kafir has been unusually 
heavy during the past two or three’ weeks, 
due to buying by distillers, for shipment 
to Peoria. There is also a good demand 
for corn for shipment to Chicago and 
Peoria. Texas buyers have bought up 
practically all of the white corn available 
in the Wichita territory. 


NEW ELEVATOR ASSURED 

That Wichita’s 1,000,000-bu elevator 
will be built is now a certainty, due to 
the untiring efforts of Henry Lassen, 
president Kansas Milling Co., who will 
also serve the new company in that ca- 
pacity. L. R. Hurd, president Red Star 
Mill & Elevator Co., has also been one of 
the prime movers in bringing about the 
ultimate success of the venture. 

The elevator will be one of the most 
modern in the country, of concrete con- 
struction, and equipped with the latest 
grain-handling machinery obtainable for 
both wheat and coarse grains. The of- 
ficers of the company state that there 
will be no delay in starting construction 
work, and that they will use every effort 
to have the elevator completed at an 
early date. 

Mr. Lassen, in commenting upon the 
benefits to be derived from the plant, 
stated that it would eliminate the specu- 
lative features which have prevailed in 
the local market for several years, and 
will undoubtedly result in doubling the 
amount of grain handled in Wichita, as 
well as attracting other enterprises to 
this city in the way of mills and ele- 
vators. He believes that the success of 
the new enterprise is unquestioned, as 
he has had unlimited requests for storage 
during the past season, which first at- 


_ tracted his attention to the need of a 


large public elevator such as the one that 
will be built. 

Other millers associated with Mr. Las- 
sen in the building of the plant are L. R. 
Hurd, president, and George E. King, 
secretary, Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita; A. J. Hunt, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; C. M. Jack- 
man, secretary Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; C. B. Warkentin, president 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co; J. H. McNair, president Halstead 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; George 
H. Hunter, president Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington; C. H. Searing, manager, and 
H. H. Hill, secretary, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, manager Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., attended a trap-shooting tour- 
nament at Oklahoma City last week. 

F. Eugene Hayes, treasurer Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., was in 
town last week, visiting local millers. 

Ralph B. Potts, Wichita, has accepted 
a position as head chemist of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Several out-of-town millers were in 
Wichita last week, including J. H. Cain, 
Wellington; Ralph Sowden, Arkansas 
City; George H. Hunter, and W. T. 
Voils, Wellington. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, attended the annual 
meeting of Nebraska millers at Omaha 
last week, after which he left for Chicago 
to attend a conference with railroad of- 
ficials, pertaining to matters in connec- 
tion with the league. 





The Rye Situation 


Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

Since February there has been a slow 
but steady advance in rye. Receipts 
from country points have been light, and, 
while the domestic demand was moderate, 
it easily absorbed the small receipts. 
Not all of the rye sold prior to Dec. 1 
to foreign buyers has as yet cleared for 
Europe, owing to the continued conges- 
tion at the. Atlantic seaboard. The actual 
amount of rye cleared, together with that 
already sold but not yet cleared, is about 
equal to the total amount of rye exported 
from this — last year. 

More rye could be sold for gy if 
it were available in round lots. Rye has 
not yet sufficiently advanced in growth to 
demonstrate as to whether any of the 
damage reported by the government oc- 
curred in this territory. 


S——_—_--— 
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KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR SUPPLIES AND BUYING 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 21.—Bakers 
are unwilling to pay the present market 
price for flour unless actually in need of 
same. Those who did not buy on the 
break in March as a rule had enough to 
last them until the new crop, and those 
who did buy were put in that position by 
their purchases. However, another brea 
in wheat equal to the last one would cause 
some little buying for delivery up to 
Aug. 31. ‘ 

Every one realizes that considerable 
damage has been done to wheat in the 
central states, and few expect to see 
prices rule as low as the extreme low 
point last season. 

It looks like a fairly steady market, 
with a little flour-buying on breaks, until 
after new wheat moves. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION AND COST OF SUPPLIES 


Bread consumption is very good, some 
bakers putting on new wagons. Prices 
of bread have remained unchanged here 
for some time. Most all the bakers here 
get 4c wholesale and put out a good-sized 
loaf for the money. 

The average cost of flour to bakers in 
this section makes it possible for them to 
put full value into the loaf, notwithstand- 
ing the very high prices of other ingredi- 
ents. Practically everything entering into 
the loaf, as well as other supplies used 
around a bakery, is very much higher 
than usual. Flour is the exception, and 
means much for both the baker and the 
consumer. Shortening and sugar are the 
leaders in high cost, and there is no 
relief in sight. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI CONVENTION 


Of the executive committee of the 
‘Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, these members met at St. Joseph, 
April 12: Messrs. Larimer and Schweick- 
hardt, of Iowa; Hoffman and Zimmer- 
man, of Missouri; Peterson and Naugh- 
tin, of Nebraska; Keintz, of Kansas. 
Other bakers attending were Kuehne, 
Bakke and Ortman, of Omaha. 

Messrs. Staedtler, Wank and Schmidt, 
of St. Joseph, looked after the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. 

The committee arranged a full pro- 
gramme for the convention, June 13-15, 
at Omaha, and while it is not yet in 
print, everybody can rest assured it will 
be a good one. Over 60 per cent of the 
space for exhibits in the Auditorium were 
reported reserved, and indications are 
that every foot will be taken. 

A novel feature will be a complete o 
erating ar installed in the Audi- 
torium; it will be inspected by the pub- 
lic in the afternoon. 

The committee and visitors were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the St. Joseph 
Commercial Club, and by the St. Joseph 
Bakers’ Club for dinner. All visited 
Kansas City the next day. 


NOTES 


George Rushton, of the Rushton Bak-, 
ing Co., and wife, are in California. 

Peter Langbehn, Moline, IIL, is figuring 
on building a new bakery this summer. 

The new plant of the Crescent Maca- 
roni & Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, will 
be ready for operation this week. It is 
modern in every detail. 

The general office of the Consumers’ 
Bread Co. has been moved from the 
Orear-Leslie Building to the Smith plant 
at Eighteenth and Cherry streets. 

A novel feature of the Independent 
Baking Co.’s plant at Davenport is a 
branch of the public library in the build- 
ing, where employees can secure any vol- 
ume for reading. 

C. O. Schweickhardt has started work 
on his new bakery at 834 Jefferson Street, 
Burlington, Iowa. The main building will 
be 50x110, two stories. He will install 
two Petersen ovens, as well as some other 
machinery. 


One of the leading cracker manufac- 
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turers in Iowa, discussing the apparent 
damage to soft wheat crop in the central 
states, stated that, if conditions forced 
them to it, they could make an excellent 
cracker from a blend of Kansas or Min- 
nesota hard wheat flour with Washington 
and Oregon soft flour. 

A novel stunt in advertising is being 
tried here this week by the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co. It has secured the services of 
Harry Gardiner, the “human fly,” who 
crawls up the fronts of various sky- 
scrapers, with a large “ad” of Nafziger’s 
Butter Cream bread on his back. He 
uses absolutely nothing but his bare 
hands and feet in climbing up the face 
of brick buildings. 

Fire damaged the bakery of the Korn 
Baking Co., at Rock Island, IIL, last 
week, about $5,000. It will be necessary 
to close down the shop for a week or 10 
days, and bread for distribution in Rock 
Island will be baked at the Davenport, 
Iowa, plant. The bakers of the local con- 
cern are alternating with the Davenport 
crew in operating that plant 24 hours 


per day. 
Oris B. Dursin. 
DETROIT 


FLOUR BAKERS NOT ACTIVE BUYERS 
Derrorr, Micu., April 21.—The big 
bakers have not been active for’ flour 
during the last few weeks. Those of 
medium size bought some, and the small 
ones took rather more than usual. Those 
who are in a position to anticipate their 
needs have covered their wants up to near 
the end of the season; some have done all 
their buying for the crop, and will not 
be in the market again excepting for odd 
lots. 

The bakers who are not wholly pro- 
vided for feel that there is no necessity 
to rush in and buy on an advancing mar- 
ket. ‘They are ready to finish their sup- 
ply when the price meets their views, 
which is not at the present level. Senti- 
ment is that the present heavy supply of 
wheat as shown by government statistics 
justifies lower prices without regard for 
the outlook for the next crop. .. 

Some bakers who have a couple of 
months’ supply still to buy have bids in 
the hands of millers that indicate very 
bearish views. They are ready to buy, 
but the prices bid are entirely out of the 
question. 

ADVANCE BREAD PRICES 

There has been an irregular advance 
in bread prices. in Detroit. This has been 
accomplished by a reduction in the weight 
of the loaf. 

No concerted action has been taken on 
the Detroit side of the river, but across 
the boundary the Canadian bakers pub- 
lished an advertisement in local papers 
announcing an advance in price, with no 
change in the size of the loaf. They 
have no Sherman law over there, and are 
permitted to enter into an agreement. 

The size of loaf is not fixed by law in 
Detroit. The baker pleases himself in 
that line; he simply stamps the weight on 
each loaf, so that the customer knows 
what he is paying for. 

The large, or 10c, loaf, which a short 
time ago weighed 26 ozs, has been re- 
duced to 24 by practically all the large 
bakers. Some of the smaller ones are 
still putting out the larger size. The 
small, or 5c, loaf, formerly weighing 12 
to 16 ozs, is now from 12 to 14. 

In rye bread, the price has been ad- 
vanced and the size of loaf is unchanged. 
The loaf of 26 ozs that formerly sold re- 
tail at 7@8c now goes at 8@9c. 

The increase in cost of raw materials 
and labor is given as the reason for the 
change. 

Previous to the advance, the Windsor, 
Ont., bakeries were making a 24-oz loaf 
that retailed at 6c; the price now is 7c. 
Three of the bakers were fined imme- 
diately after the advance for selling 








loaves that were not up to the required 
weight. ._Ten loaves were seized in each 
bakery, and on the weight the case was 
based, 

NOTES 

John Weiler’s new bakery at 80 Broad- 
way has opened. 

The. Mills-Fox Baking Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The capital stock of the All-Made 
Bakeries Co., Detroit, has been reduced 
from. $300,000 to $100,000. 

The Neal Baking Co., Windsor, Ont., 
had a $5,000 fire a short time ago. It 
started from a kettle of boiling lard. 

Sugar and flour are higher than a 


month ago, but there are not many other 
advances. In some lines, lower prices 
are quoted. 


Spring wheat flour has recently been ad- 
vancing a little faster than winter wheat 
goods, but not enough so to make a 
material difference in consumption. The 
use of hard winter flour by Detroit bak- 
ers has decreased in recent years, until 
now it is a negligible quantity. 

A short time ago Edward Hilke, op- 
erating a small bakery in Detroit, went 
into liquidation. Since then, in company 
with Felix Tirezak and J. L. Crandell, 
he has incorporated the Hilke Baking Co., 
with $30,000 capital stock. A wholesale 
and retail bakery will be conducted. 

Ferdinand J. Pope, founder of the 
Pope Baking Co., and for several years 
in bad health, died April 3 in San An- 
tonio, Texas. _He had just sold a large 
share of his interest in the bakery, and 
was in Texas in an attempt to recover 
his health. Burial was in Detroit. Mr. 
Pope was 44 years of age. He gradu- 
ated from the employ of the Wagner 
Baking Co. 

A few passenger steamers are already 
in operation at the port of Detroit, but 
the movement is not enough to affect 
consumption of bakery products. Bakers 
look for an increased demand in this di- 
rection in a couple of weeks. The ships 
have an influence in two directions. They 
increase the consumption, but at the same 
fime take away some of the skilled labor, 
for each ship carries two or more first- 
class cooks, chiefly recruited from the 
bakeries. Bakery help is scarce. 

Joun Barr. 





Consumers Furnish Own Wrappers 
Guascow, Scotnanp, March 20.—It is 
stated that there is a strong feeling 
among the Glasgow bakers in favor of 
following the example of some of their 
English brethren in the trade in the mat- 
ter of war economy. The rule is being 
made down south that customers must 
bring their own wrappings for the bread 
they purchase. Paper has become an ex- 
pensive item. The harassed baker begins, 
in fact, to see-a prospect of more expense 
in the paper than in the loaf. Formerly, 
the custom was for the purchaser to 
bring a napkin in which the bread was 
wrapped. When children were sent to 
the er for bread or fancy bread, they 
invariably brought a napkin or a thing 
resembling a “snuffer’s banner,” in the 
cornér of which was tied the money. 

‘It would look as if we were coming 
back to the customs prevalent in former 
days. The advance in sugar is also be- 
coming a serious item for Scotch bakers. 

J. G. Tempne. 


Toledo Master Bakers 

The Toledo (Ohio) Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation has taken on new life, and is 
making elaborate preparations for the 
coming Tri-State convention. There will 
be many original and novel features con- 
nected with the meeting and the exhibit. 
The Toledo bakers have made up their 
minds that this must be the big ers’ 
meeting of the year. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiavetenta, Pa., April 21.—Bakers 
there, without exception, are positively 
bearish; as to present prices. Consider- 
able flour was bought in this city on the 
last break in wheat, and it appears that 
bakers are fairly well supplied with flour 
for the greater portion of the crop year. 

The rye bread trade with bakers is 
holding up unusually well. 

Bread consumption is showing a gradu- 
al and steady improvement. 

Flour, as compared with several other 
raw materials, -is considered propor- 
tionately the lowest in price. 

While bread prices remain unchanged, 
it is noticeable in a number of instances 
that the loaf now on sale is a trifle larger 
than at this time last year. 

The cracker and biscuit trade is re- 
ported excellent, the demand absorbing 
the normal output, and cracker bakers 
are optimistic as to the future. 

Cracker bakers are more than well sup- 
plied with flour, for not only immediate, 
but deferred shipment, and there was 
fair buying at the recent decline. Thus, 
feeling that they have an ample supply 
of flour, they are now keeping aloof from 
the market. It is their opinion that, when 
they require more, prices will be niuch 
lower. ‘ 

The consumption of pies and cakes is 
larger than ever. Some pie bakers have 
been compelled to enlarge their plants to 
take care of the increasing trade. 


NOTES 


The Paul bakery, 3034 Boudinot Street, 
burned recently. Loss, $4,000. 

The National Biscuit Co. has completed 
its big warehouse in Williamsport, Pa. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has taken 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 
‘ The bakery of Christian L. Sautter, 
1410 Locust Street, was damaged by fire. 

The Fitzgerald-Speer Co. has bought 
the Frank Baker plant on George Street, 
Easton, Pa. 

George Wahl has bought the C. Edgar 
Lewis bakery, Charlotte and Wall streets, 
Reading, Pa. 

J. E. Connor, secretary and treasurer 
Kolb bakeries, and in business for 40 
years, is dead. ‘ 

The new Kolb bakery at Allentown, 
Pa., celebrated its first anniversary with 
a reception and banquet. 

The Thomas bakery, Pottstown, Pa., 
has been sold to Frederick Hummel, who 
contemplates a number of changes. 

Secon & Burchuck, proprietors of the 
Betz bakery, 315 South Fifty-second 
Street, have dissolved. Max Secon con- 
tinues. 

The contract has been awarded, and 
ground broken, for the $200,000 plant of 
the Bakers’ Bakery Co., in West Phila- 
delphia. 

C. J. Schmidt, who conducts a large 
wholesale bakery at Susquehanna, Pa., 
claims to have the best-equipped plant in 
that part of the state. 

Chief McCrudden, of the city bureau 
of housing and sanitation, has started a 
war on cellar shops, and many bakers are 
protesting to the department. 

Cottonseed flour, which has been: of- 
fered here in moderate quantity from the 
South, it is claimed, has a future with 
bakers, as it can be produced at a lower 
cost than wheat or rye flour. 

The Philadelphia Yeast Mfg. Co. has 
incorporated in Delaware, with a capitali- 
zation of $500,000. The old Muller brew- 
ery Thirty-first and Jefferson streets 
has been bought, and $200,000 will be ex- 
pended in remodeling it. About 8,000 lbs 
of bakers’ yeast is te be turned out daily, 
besides the by-product of denatured 
alcohol. Of wheat, corn and rye, 46,000 
Ibs will be utilized. It will begin business 
about July 1. Otto C. Wolf, vice-president 
Northwestern Bank, is at the head of the 
enterprise. 

E. R. Srewenrs. 
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CHICAGO 
FLOUR VALUES AND SUPPLIES 

Cuicaco, Ixt., April 21.—Important 
changes have taken place in both bread 
and cracker flours in the past month. 
Most grades are higher. Mills in the 
Southwest have an advantage over north- 
western mills of fully 35c bbl. South- 
western 95 per cent patent at present, 
can be bought at $5.15@5.25 bbl, jute. 
For standard patents from the North- 
west, many mills are asking $5.50@5.60, 
bulk. 

Neither large nor small bakers are 
buying very much. It is quite enerally 
the opinion that the larger bakers are 
best supplied with flour, either on hand 
or under contract. It is known that two 
or three of the —_ Chicago bread pro- 
ducers have enough to carry them to 
June 1, at least. 

Bookings of 22,000 bbls southwestern 
flour by one baker at a nominal quotation 
of $4.90, jute, is the largest transaction 
reported for some time. This flour is to 
come from four interior Kansas mills, 
and was bought about three weeks ago. 
Today, the same flour would cost the 
baker fully 30c bbl more. 

BAKERY COMPETITION sTRONG 

The bakery business in Chicago is about 
an average in volume. Some of the 
small bakers claim that the competi- 
tion among the larger bakers is so keen 
that it is impossible to operate at a fair 
profit. The rivalry between them ap- 
pears to be increasing. Delivery of bak- 
ery products on Sunday to restaurants 
and delicatessen stores is now a common 
thing. 

RYE FLOUR LOWER 

There has been a decided change in the 
demand for rye flour, compared with a 
month ago. Values have declined some- 
what. Most Wisconsin mills -claim that 
their trade with the bakery business has 
fallen off materially in the past month, 
which would indicate that the lower prices 
for wheat flour had cut into rye trade. It 
is not difficult to obtain a fancy white 
rye patent at as low as $4.90@5 bbl, jute. 


NOTES 


Through extensive advertising and other 
exploitation, there has been a decided 
growth in the consumption of bran bread 
in Chicago. The competition for trade 
is almost as keen as in the case of white 
bread. The Schulze Baking Co. is making 
a strong bid for trade for its Bran- 
Nutrine. Bran bread retails at 10c per 
loaf. 

Jay Burns, Omaha, Neb., president of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, is to make a trip to call on the bak- 
ers of large western cities. Leaving 
Omaha May 10, he will visit Denver, Los 
Angeles and other coast cities to Tacoma. 
Of the entire bakery membership of the 
association, only 5 per cent is located 
west of the Mississippi River. Since the 
annual convention will be held in Salt 
Lake City Aug. 7-11, the officers feel that 
efforts should be made to increase the 
membership in the western states, 

C. H. CHatten. 





Trans-Mississippi Convention 

The Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ 
convention at Omaha, Neb., June 12-15, 
is attracting the attention of bakers both 
east and west, and with a most interest- 
ing programme the attendance promises 
to be large and representative. 

The Trans-Mississippi association is 
composed of members of state associa- 
tions of Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas. The Omaha meeting will be the 
first one held. 

An outline of the programme follows: 

June 12—10 am., executive commit- 
tee meeting; registration and enrollment 
of members. 8 p.m., initiation ceremony, 
“Ak-Sar-Ben” Den. Tuesday, June 13— 
10 a.m., opening of exhibition and con- 
vention; address of welcome by Mayor 
Dahlman. Response by President P. F. 
Petersen; greetings from the National 
association by Fred Freund, St. Louis; 
greetings of the different associations; 
president’s address; paper by Frank 
Rushton; discussion, led by Mr. Freund; 
paper by F. C. Stadelhofer, St. Louis; 
“Odds and Ends of the Baking Indus- 
try”; comments by Jacob Schouten, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

June 14—10 a.m., question box; paper, 
Leo Mulgrew, Dubuque, Iowa; comments 
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by Henry Hohengarten, St. Louis; paper 
by Harry Gobrecht, Chicago; comments 
by Charles H. Altstadt, Waterloo, Iowa; 
paper, Jay Burns, “A Greater National 
Association”; 2:30 p.m., meetings of sec- 


’ tional associations. 


June 15—9:30 a.m., paper by Harry 
Boekenhoff, Des Moines, Iowa, “Profit- 
able Retailing”; discussed by Charles 
Ortman, Omaha; paper by A. T. Seeley, 
Lincoln, Neb., “Profit on Retail Wagons”; 
comments by M. Hoffman, St. uis ; 
election of officers; selection of meeting 
place for 1917. 

A feature of the convention will be a 
comprehensive exhibition of bakery ma- 
chinery and kindred articles. A large 
amount of space has already been en- 


gaged. 

Of the Trans-Mississippi Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, P. F. Petersen, of Oma- 
ha, is chairman, T. F. Naughtin, Omaha, 
secretary, and H. Zimmerman, Hannibal, 
Mo., treasurer. The executive committee 
is composed of A. L. Larimer, Winterset, 
and C. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, 
Iowa; W. H. Kientz, Topeka, and Frank 
Rushton, Rosedale, Kansas; H. Hoffman, 
St. Louis, and M. Lee Marshall, Kansas 
City; and P. F. Petersen and R. S. Rayn, 
Omaha, Neb. 





Present Prices Reasonable 


Frank Ejighme, formerly manager 
Whiteside Bakery Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky: 
Considering the fact that our wheat 
clearances are still heavy and adverse 
crop news is coming freely, present prices 
of wheat and flour seem reasonable. If 
we harvest only 500,000,000 bus of winter 
wheat this year, the large quantity to be 
carried over from the 1915 crop will 
nearly offset the apparent shortage. It is 
up to the spring wheat states from now 
on. If they harvest a large crop, we will 
have plenty of wheat. If not, and if the 
war continues, I look for a very high 
average price for the 1916 crop. 





Cost of the Loaf 

At the monthly meeting, of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Master Bakers’ Association 
the cost of producing a loaf of bread 
was the principal topic. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that it cost about 2 1-6¢ for 
the material in a pound of dough. To 
this the labor, fuel, delivery, etc., must 
be added. Louisville retail bakers figured 
that, to manufacture and market one 
barrel of flour, it cost $10.38. 

In the small shop, where bread and 
other goods are made by the same baker, 
the cost of labor was figured at $1.40 per 
bbl. 

During the last 10 years the cost of 
labor has steadily advanced. The small 
baker generally does not place any valu- 
ation on his own services, and therefore 
does not figure the cost of his labor cor- 
rectly. 

At a recent meeting the question came 
up, “How can a baker put out 13-02 
loaves of bread for 5c?” It has since 
developed that two prominent wholesale 
bakeries are marketing bread at this 
price to the grocery trade, and that retail 
bakers are selling direct to the consumer 
at the same price. 

Bakers present declared: “Bakers sell- 
ing bread at this price are losing about 
$2.30 on each barrel of flour, on the cur- 
rent market. If they have bought flour 
on a lower basis, they were still losing.” 

Another question asked was, “Why do 
bakers buy goods from firms which assist 
the housewife to do her own baking?” 
Flour men present made the statement 
that the baker’s trade alone was not large 
or profitable enough to keep any flour 
merchant going, and it was necessary for 
mills to go after the housewife, in order 
to do the necessary volume of business. 

Theodore Von Boken, chairman of the 
entertaining committee, reported prog- 
ress toward celebrating the anniversary 
of the association. 

The present high cost of nearly all raw 
materials received considerable attention. 

A movement toward regulating sizes of 
sweet goods was discussed, and while it 
was the general sense of those present 
that prices should be advanced, no action 
was taken. Louisville has about 115 bake- 
shops, with 47 members in the local bak- 
ers’ association. It was deemed useless 
for a few bakers to raise prices, while a 
— percentage did not do so. 

ohn Stehlin, a prominent retail baker, 


offered to raise his price if others would, 
but no one reaponded, 

The meeting was well attended and full 
of enthusiasm. Nearly every one present 
took an active part. 

The annual entertainment of the asso- 
ciation will be held May 2. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Cleveland Jewish Bakers Organize 

On account of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions among the Jewish bakers at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, arising largely from fierce 
competition, the large Jewish bakers held 
a meeting March 27, and talked over the 
situation. Agreeing that to save them- 
selves they must organize, those present 
determined to form an association. An 
attorney drew up an agreement, and a 
committee was appointed to get further 
signatures, 

The largest bakers each deposited $100, 
the smaller ones, $50, and the retail bak- 
ers $25. M. Habourger was elected treas- 
urer. Dues of $5 will be paid weekly. 
The large bakers gave a $1,000 bond to 
live up to the agreement. This was done 
as a guaranty of good faith to the small 
baker, who always claims that organiza- 
tions are for the protection of the big 
bakers. 

The union bakers working for J. Mar- 
koff, 3538 Woodland Avenue, went on a 
strike Saturday, March 25. They made a 
request of Mr. Markoff not to use a cer- 
tain process in producing baked goods, 
to which he vapliee that he would run his 
business to Suit himself. The union im- 
posed a fine of $25 on the Markoff bak- 
ery, with instructions that its demands 
must be met and the fine paid before the 
men would return to work. This was re- 
fused, and the bakery remained closed 
for a week. It was later agreed that a 
committee composed of journeymen and 
employees arbitrate the matter, and the 
men returned to work. 


SCALE OF WAGES 


Leading Jewish master bakers claim 
that the burden brought upon them by 
the union is unbearable. For every little 
thing the union imposes a fine. A con- 
tract signed provides for 81% hours’ work 
per day, minimum wages $18 per week; 
bench hands, $20 and $22 per week; fore- 
men, $24; nignt foremen, $25; jobbers, $4 
a day; only overtime in unforeseen cir- 
cumstances at 50c per hour. Full pay 
for all legal holidays. On account of 
extra work before holidays, no overtime 
can be done by any one; jobbers must 
be hired to do such work. 

May 1, the union will present a new 
contract with a half-hour less each day. 

Leading Jewish master baker's state 
that, under present conditions, there is 
nothing in the business for them. It is 
claimed that a large Jewish bakery re- 
cently had to discard $3,000 worth of 
new machinery, on account of something 
being broken every night by some one. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Wittman Bakery Co., Rochester, N. Y; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
G. A. and C. Wittman, and E. A. Hoff- 
man. 

Siek Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio; capital 
stock, $100,000. Incorporators: F. W., 
E. H. and H. E. Siek. 

The Millionaire Club, bakers, Portland, 
Oregon; capital stock, $1,000. Incor- 
porators: J. W. Service and Charles 
Mitchell. 

J. T. Adams & Co., pretzel bakers, 
Reading, Pa; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: John T. and Paul K. Ad- 
ams, Howard Gromis and William C. 
Deysher. 

Haerich Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: F. 
W. and Edwara Haerich, R. F. Ewalt 
and John Eidemueller. 

Glogover-Rothbaum rye bread bakery, 
Manhattan, New York City; capital 
stock, $3,000. Incorporators: Lues Glo- 
gover, Max Rothbaum and M. Glogover. 

Friedman Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Alexander, Albert, Joseph and 
Theresa Friedman. 

Schafer bakery, Savannah, Ga; capital 
stock, $30,000. Incorporators: J. H. and 
H. M. Quint, and P. G. Schafer. 

O. K. Baking Co., Elizabeth, N. J; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
Jacob and Fannie Weinstein, Julius M. 
and Rebecca Koycoff. 
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Mryneapous, Minn., April 21.—As a 
general rule, all of the large local bakers 
are well supplied with flour, but it is un- 
derstood many of the small neighborhood 
bakers buy from week to w and to 
these, it is said, low prices have recently 
been named by city mills. Standard pat- 
ents are quoted at approximately $5.60@ 
5.70 bbl, bulk, delivered, but it is claimed 
salesmen this week have quoted bakers as 
low as $5.30@5.40. 


BAKERS MAKING MONEY- 


It is conceded that bakers have made 
pretty good profits on this crop, notwith- 
standing the high price of flour, etc. 
When flour reached $7 bbl, or over, a year 
ago, the weight of the 5c loaf of bread in 
Minneapolis was scaled down to 11 ozs. 
Since then, no material change in weights 
has been made. The additional quantity 
produced from a barrel of flour should 
more than make. up for the increased cost 
in raw materials in the last two years. 


CLEAR FLOUR LITTLE USED 


Comparatively little clear flour is used 
by the better class shops, and when used, 
it is chiefly for mixing with rye flour. 
There is really no important rye bread 
bakery in Minneapolis or St. Paul. All 
the big bakeries have a limited call for 
rye bread, but the output is very small 
in comparison with white bread. 

Standard rye flour is quoted around 
$4.90@5 bbl, in jute, and clear flour, such 
as is used in rye mix, at about $4.25@4.40. 


MAY DISCONTINUE WRAPPING 


On account of the extreme difficulty in 
getting wax wrapping paper, some bak- 
ers are seriously considering discontinu- 
ing wrapping bread, until conditions as 
to price and supply of paper become 
normal, 

Bakers say it has been months since 
they have been able to get deliveries of 
wrappers, though they have contracts in 
force covering their needs for a year or 
more ahead. They have been importun- 
ing paper manufacturers for deliveries, 
as their stocks are running low and, if 
deliveries are not forthcoming, the bak- 
ers may have no alternative but to cease 
wrapping for the time being. 


THE ELECTRIC BAKERY 


The electric bakery in North Minne- 
apolis, mentioned last month, is being 
built by the recently incorporated Mer- 
chants’ Baking Co., of which M. Kaehn 
is a principal. The bakery will not be 
ready for operation before May 15. 

Three electric ovens are being installed, 
with a maximum daily capacity of 20,000 
loaves. The heating and lighting of the 
building will also be done by electricity, 
and deliveries will be made by electric 
trucks. ' 

NOTES 


T. E. Beison has added an ice cream 
parlor to his bakery and cafeteria at Van 
Hook, N. D. 

George Berzel has a model shop at 
Dickinson, N. D., equipped with auto- 
matic machinery. 

A bakery is to be started at Park 
Rapids, Minn., by Nels Erickson. He has 
ordered a Middleby oven. 

Webb Bros., Bismarck, N. D., have 
awarded contract for a two-story, 25x 
100, brick bakery and apartment build- 
ing. 

Frank Haunches will start a modern 
bakeshop in Hankinson, N. D. He re- 
cently purchased his equipment in Minne- 
apolis. 

C. E. Bristol is preparing to open a 
shop in Belle Plaine, Minn, He bought a 
Middleby oven and other equipment this 
month. 

C. R. Flink bought the equipment in 
the bakery at Akeley, Minn., which has 
been closed for some time, and will install 
it in a shop to be operated in connection 
with his meat market. 

Most of the bakers this week did a big 
business in hot cross-buns for Good Fri- 
day and Easter Sunday. The total num- 
ber sold was large. ‘ine larger shops 
turned out from 5,000 to 9,000 dozen 
each. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





Rhode Island has amended its law so as 
to give the factory inspector a right to 
inspect bakeries. 
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MODEL WAGNER BAKERY 


Half Million Dollar Plant at Detroit, Mich. 
—Capacity, 250,000 Loaves Daily— 
Now in Operation 


After more than a year of active work 
with builders and machinery men, during 
which many serious obstacles had to be 
overcome, the Wagner Baking Co. has 
completed its $500,000 plant at Detroit 
and has it in full operation. It em- 
bodies the latest word in bread-making. 
Of it an illustration is presented on this 
page. 

Detroit is one of the most progressive 
cities in the Union, and the Messrs. Wag- 
ner have kept pace with every forward 
move, and are now as well equipped to 
feed the big city as they were half a cen- 
tury ago to meet the needs of the small 
town. In the past five years, Detroit has 
increased 231,000 in population, and 
while many manufacturing industries 
have moved here and others have estab- 
lished branches, the home bakers have 
met the growing needs by steadily en- 
larging their plants. 

The Wagner bakery forms almost a 
complete triangle where Grand River 
Avenue slants into Bagg Street. The 
apex of the triangle is cut off by Sixth 
Street, making a front of 64 feet. 
Along Grand River Avenue the building 
extends 275 feet, along Bagg Street 377 
feet, and at the base of the triangle on 
Brooklyn Avenue, it has a frontage of 
120 feet. This situation gives an abun- 
dance of light on all sides at all times 
of the day. 

On Grand River, Sixth and part of 
Bagg streets, the building is four stories 
high; along Brooklyn and the remainder 
of the Bagg frontage, it is two stories, 
though they are much higher than in 
ordinary buildings. This gives the struc- 
ture a very massive appearance. The 
material used is red pressed brick with 
terra cotta trimmings, and the architec- 
ture is of a type that creates an impres- 
sion of massiveness and strength. 

Without entering into detail, it should 
be stated that,in all parts of the building 
the most modern methods and advanced 
sanitary provisions have been put into 
effect. Through extensive travel, the 
best of European and American ideas 
were gathered and embodied in this bak- 
ery. The floors are of concrete, the 
walls of tile, and the ceilings are so con- 
structed that no foreign matter can find 
lodgment. A complete washed-air sys- 
tem insures purity of atmosphere and 
the most improved machinery makes 
practicable a process of manufacture, 
from receiving the materials until con- 
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verted into the finished product, so auto- 
matic that the human hand is practically 
eliminated. 

The plant has a capacity of 250,000 
loaves daily. “Quality,” “Eatmor” and 
“Teddy Bear” are the leading brands. Its 
equipment includes 27 Duhrkop tile 
ovens, seven electric dough mixers, three 
electric dough dividers, sifting and blend- 
ing apparatus and automatic wrapping 
machines. 

When flour reaches the bakery, it is 
hoisted to the top floor and stored in 
a room 60x350 feet, with a capacity of 
18,000 bbls. From that point, its prog- 
ress is downward through successive 
stages until the finished bread is deliv- 
ered on the first floor. 

The flour is sifted several times; is 
passed through automatic blenders and 
weighed automatically. In the same way, 
all the milk, salt, water, lard, sugar and 
yeast are weighed before passing into the 
mixers on the third floor. After being 
in the mixers 15 to 20 minutes, the re- 
sulting dough passes to the rising 
troughs, where it remains five or six 
hours, each trough holding half a ton. 

It next passes down a chute to the 
dividers, where it is cut into the right- 
sized pieces for loaves at the rate of 48 
to the minute. A canvas belt carries the 
dough to the rounder-up, after which 
another conveyer takes it to the proofing 
cabinet for a stay of about seven min- 
utes. It passes to the molding machine, 
where the loaves are given their proper 
shape and placed in pans. hey are 
then placed in the proofing-room for 40 
minutes, next entering the white-tile 
ovens, where they are subjected to a 
temperature of 450 degrees Fahrenheit 
before going into the cooling-room to be 
later wrapped and made ready for de- 
livery. 

Realizing that their work is only partly 
done when the loaves are finished, an 
elaborate system of distributing the 
bread to the retail dealers has been 
evolved and is carried out with military 
precision. The stables are situated a 
couple of blocks from the bakery, and 
every part of the city is thoroughly cov- 
ered by motors and horse-drawn vehicles 
before sunrise. 

The workmen are uniformed, and 
shower baths, restrooms and other com- 
forts are provided for them. 

Of the company, Edward Wagner is 
president, John Wagner vice-president 
and Henry Wagner, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. 

The -Wagners believe in the open-house 
idea and have arrangements for showing 
visitors through the bakery from 3 to 5 


Se ae 


sam ae is a a 


and 7 to 9 p.m. every day, excepting 
Saturday. 
JoHNn Barr. 





Indianapolis Master Bakers 

At the annual meeting of the Indian- 
apolis: Master Bakers’ Association, officers 
were elected and other business of im- 
portance transacted. About 35 associate 
and regular members were present. It 
was an enthusiastic meeting, and was 
brightened by the general spirit of op- 
timism. 

W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne, president 
of the Indiana association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. He out- 
lined the benefits derived from the meet- 
ing of the state association in February, 
and outlined a campaign to be made by 
it for members. He called attention to 
the coming meeting of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association at Toledo in 
June, and urged Indiana bakers to at- 
tend. 

The new law which gives the state 
board of health the power to inspect bak- 
eries and all bakery employees was dis- 
cussed by President Geller. Although 
this statute has not been enforced recent- 
ly, it was the understanding that enforce- 
ment was to be soon begun, and bakers 
should be my ey A number of bakers 
in the state had already met its provi- 
sions, and some employees had secured 
certificates of good health. 

August Thau, retiring president, was 
given a vote of thanks for his untiring 
efforts in behalf of the organization. 

Officers elected were: C. P. Ehlers, 
who has_ been secretary, president; Z. W. 
Vanderbilt, vice-president; Edward 
Smith, secretary; Joseph Lauler, treas- 
urer. Robert Bryce, Theodore Wendling, 
and W. J. Slate were elected trustees. 





Tri-State Executive Meeting 

To complete necessary arrangements 
for the coming Tri-State convention at 
Toledo, June 6-8, the executive commit- 
tee met recently. It was decided to hold 
a bakers’ machinery and supply exhibit at 
the Terminal Auditorium. This is a 
large hall, and is so arranged that the 
convention and exhibition halls are on 
one floor. 

The Boody House has been chosen as 
the convention headquarters. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Exhibit and entertainment, the 
Toledo Master Bakers’ Association. Con- 
vention programme, Robert Bryce, In- 
dianapolis, chairman; Richard Cunning- 
ton, Muncie; W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Question box, Charles Stolzenbach, 
Lima, chairman; John Hartlaub, Cincin- 
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nati; Carl Gartner, Battle Creek. Badge 
and convention, W. G. Herbold, Cincin- 
nati. 

It was decided that business sessions 
shall start promptly at 9:30 a.m. and con- 
tinue until 1:30 p.m., giving members the 
remainder of the day to visit the exhibits 
and enjoy the entertainment furnished. 

The new constitution and by-laws of 
the association have been framed by the 
executive committee, and will be submit- 
ted to the convention. 

After the meeting the visitors were 
entertained by the Toledo bakers. 

Since it is evident that there will be a 
big crowd at Toledo during the week of 
June 6-8, it is advisable for bakers to 
make hotel reservations early. 


TRI-STATE EXHIBIT 


The exhibit promises to be a big suc- 
cess, judged by the number of inquiries 
received. 

The charge for space will be very rea- 
sonable, merely enough to derive sufficient 
funds to defray the expenses of the con- 
vention. Plans, specifications and con- 
tracts will be furnished to those applying 
for them. 

The local committee will have charge of 
the exhibit, and desires to assure all ex- 
hibitors that it will do its utmost to take 
care of every detail in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Further information regarding the ex- 
hibition hall, convention, etc., can be had 
by addressing George Brinkman, secre- 
tary, 102 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





Southeastern Bakers’ Programme 


An interesting programme has been ar- 
ranged for the annual convention of the 
Southeastern Master Bakers’ Association, 
to be held at Macon, Ga., May 1-4. 

An elaborate machinery exhibit will be 
held and the opening day will be devoted 
to registration and getting acquainted, 
with a reception and luncheon that even- 
ing. 

Among the speakers will be J. E. 
Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann Co., and 
Frank W. Emmons, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., who will discuss the chemical 
side of baking. President Geilfuss, E. C. 
Faircloth and J. B. Everidge will deal 
with the practical end of the business. 
Competent men will also be on hand to 
give practical suggestions as to selling, 
bookkeeping, insurance, etc. 

The entertainment committee has ar- 
ranged a number of social events which 
promise to make the convention a mem- 
orable one. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
CRACKER TRADE GOOD 

Minneapouis, Minn., April 22,—Spring 
business has opened up very good for 
northwestern cracker bakers. Sales for 
March-April naturally have decreased a 
little from what they were in the preced- 
ing two or three months, but they are in 
excess of the same period in 1915. 

Aside from the increased volume, a 
satisfying feature of the business is the 
growing demand for the better class of 
goods. In commenting on trade, almost 
every cracker man refers to this par- 
ticularly. 

Soda crackers and the standard staple 
sweet goods are always good sellers, but 
there seems to be a steadily increasing 
demand for fancy cookies. Of course, 
there is a limit to what consumers can or 
will pay for cracker goods but, by tak- 
ing advantage of seasohable fruits, etc., 
very attractive cookies can be turned out 
at reasonably low prices. Usually, each 
month sees one or more new varieties on 
the market. 

A MARSHMALLOW COOKY 


One local house this month is featuring 
a new marshmallow cooky with maple 
flavored frosting, which wholesales at 18¢ 
lb. It has taken well, and the prospects 
are that sales for the first 30 days will 
reach at least 50,000 lbs. This is being 
done without supplanting other goods, 
and it demonstrates that the public will 
take quality goods whenever offered at a 
reasonable price. 

There has been no change in prices of 
cracker goods recently, notwithstanding 
the advances in the last 60 days in sugar, 
lard and flour. However, by increasing 
the volume of business done, manufactur- 
ers have been able to keep their net earn- 
ings in line with those of a year ago. 


DIFFICULTY OF GETTING SUPPLIES 


Concern is expressed by some cracker 
bakers over the increasing difficulty in 
getting supplies of various kinds. This 
applies not only to materials entering 
into the manufacture of their products, 
but also to such outside things as paper— 
linings, wrappers, parchment, etc. Some 
are running low on stocks and, while they 
have contracts for their requirements for 
six months or a year ahead, they are un- 
able to get deliveries. 

Shredded and dessicated coconut has 
been extremely scarce of late and prices 
have advanced sharply. 


CHECKING OF CRACKERS 


Various theories have been advanced 
from time to time as to the causes for 
checking in cracker goods. The hard, 
brittle varieties in particular often break 
very easily. Some cracker men ascribe 
this trouble to the quality of the flour 
used. 

One 


rominent Minneapolis ——_ is 
of the 


ief that checking is due chiefly 
to expansion, caused by the. crackers be- 
ing packed and shipped before they have 
had an opportunity to properly cool. 
HAVE FLOUR BOUGHT INTO SUMMER 

Minneapolis-St. Paul cracker bakers 
have their flour requirements taken care 
of well into the summer, although one or 
two of the smaller ones throughout this 
crop have been buying from month to 
month. At present, Illinois-Missouri soft 
wheat patents are quoted at $5.20@5.30 
bbl, in bulk, delivered, and straights at 
$4.90@5. 


Rosert T. Beatry. 





Kansas City Cracker News 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 21.—Nearly 
all cracker bakers have their flour needs 
covered until well into the new crop; a 
few would do some buying on decided 
breaks. Considerable uneasiness is felt 
over the next crop in the central states. 
Damage is already known to be material, 
and it looks rather bad for both the 
quantity raised and the quality of it for 
the new crop. ‘ 

Pacific Coast flour, which is getting a 
good start in this territory, is likely to 
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stay in our market for another year or 
more. Considerable interest is being 
shown in this flour, in sections where it 
has never been used before. 

Cracker manufacturers report a fair 
business in line with the general pros- 
perous conditions of the country. Most 
of their materials are very high, and some 
items are off the market entirely. 

Consumption of pies is fair, and of 


cakes extremely good. 
Ors B. Dursiy. 





CAKE RECIPES 
By Artour TEMMESFELD 
MERINGUE KISSES 
To make kisses right you’ve got to have 
a clean kettle, clean whites and sugar, 
for you can spoil this mix just as easy by 
not having clean utensils. Take 1 qt 
whites, add 1 lb granulated sugar and 
beat same thoroughly; add from time to 
time 314 lbs granulated sugar; use vanilla 
for flavor and a little salt for taste. Make 
all kinds of shapes of kisses on white 
paper, and bake same in a very cool oven. 
Be sure and keep damper and door of 
oven open. 
MERINGUE SHELLS 


Take part of above mix and drop with 
tube and. bag on a wet board covered 
with paper; Bake in a cool oven; when 
baked long enough so you're able to lift 
them off the board, take shells off and 
remove the soft meringue inside of the 
shells with a spoon. 

Use a wet board, for it keeps the 
shells from baking on the bottom and so 
easier to clean from the inside. 


COCONUT DROPS 


Use a mix like meringue kisses and add 
shredded coconut according to your size 
of mix; drop same by hand just like 
drop cakes on a pan greased and dusted 
with flour, and bake in a cool oven. 


LADY BALTIMORE FINGERS 


Beat 1 pt whites with 214 lbs granu- 
lated sugar just like the meringue kisses, 
then add 4 ozs nuts, 2 ozs almonds, 2 ozs 
currants, 2 ozs cherries and 4 ozs figs. 
Cut real fine before mixing. Drop same 
like lady fingers, with a large round tube 
and bake on well greased and dusted 
pans; bake in a cool oven. 


LADY FINGERS 


Separate ¥% qt whites, beat up well; 

d 12 ozs granulated sugar, then beat 
thoroughly; add 1 pt yolks and 12 ozs 
sugar, then mix 11% lbs flour, a pinch of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt and a 
little vanilla lightly under eggs. Drop 
out from small round tube on paper, dust 
With powdered sugar, and bake in hot 
oven. Before taking off paper, wet the 
bottom side of the paper so they will 
come off easily. 


COCONUT SLICES 


Take 2 lbs shredded coconut, 31, lbs 
sugar, add % qt whites; put same on fire 
and stir until boiling; spread on Fisch- 
food paper ¥, inch thick; let it dry, then 
cut in small slices and bake on lightly 
dusted pans in moderate oven. 


FRENCH CRULLERS 


Put 1 qt water on the fire, add 12 ozs 
lard; when boiling, add 1 lb and 4 ozs 
flour, stir until stiff, take off the fire; add 
about 16 eggs from time to time. Drop 
out with star tube on greased paper and 
fry in hot lard. 

CREAM PUFFS 

Use 2 qts water, 114 lbs lard; put same 
on fire; when boiling, add 21% bs flour; 
when stiff, add 35 eggs from time to 
time; drop out on pans like drop cakes. 
Hot oven. 


Not Safe to Bet on Wheat 

W. H. Quigg, secretary, Richmond 
(Ind.) Baking Co: 

The gue opinion is that there will 
be quite a shortage of wheat next year in 
Indiana, as the outlook is not very prom- 
ising. However, with favorable weather, 








conditions may improve ‘considerably in 
the next 30 days. With the large wheat 
surplus apparently in the country, we 
are not firm believers in high prices for 
next year, although so many things can 
happen to influence the market one way 
or the other it would be a r bet to 
back one’s opinion now. We believe that 
cracker bakers generally have covered 
their needs for only part of the present 
crop year. 
Prevailing prices of manufactured 
s are much better than for two years, 
but the high price of everything enter- 
ing into the manufactured product, even 
with flour bought low, makes the profits 
small. The year up to this date, has 
shown a big gain in volume of busi- 
ness over the same period in 1915, and if 
it continues the remainder of the year, 
showings of cracker-makers should be 
much better than those made last year. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Mon”; No. 92,686. Owner, George 
F. Jefferson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Used on 
bread, bran biscuit, cake crackers, crack- 
er chips, tig wafers, maple wafers, meal, 


meal wafers, pie, salt crackers, and 
zwieback. 
“Homo”; No. 92,693. Owner, National 


Biscuit Co., New York. Used on bis- 
cuit and bread. 

“Canto”; No. 92,694. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co. Used on biscuit. 

“Highland,” and representation of a 
Highland plaid; No. 92,822. Owner, 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Used on cake. 

“Phlox,” and figure of flowers known 
by that name; No. 91,782. Owner, Ot- 
tawa (Kansas) Wholesale Grocery Co. 
Used on spaghetti, macaroni, elbow mac- 
aroni, vermicelli, egg noodles, and other 
food products. 

“il Pavone,” and picture of an out- 
door scene; No. 92,165. Owner, Joseph 
Petrocelli & Co., New York. Used on 
macaroni. 

“il Pavone,” and picture of a peacock 
and an outdoor scene; No. 92,166. Own- 
er, Joseph Petrocelli & Co., New York. 
Used on macaroni. 

“J T Co” in monogram form, inclosed 
in a diamond-shaped figure; No. 92,218. 
Owner, Jewel Tea Co., Chicago. Used 
on spaghetti, macaroni, and other food 
products. 

Square-shaped ornamental design; No. 
88,082. Owner, National Biscuit Co., 
New York. Used on biscuit. 

“Big 4’; No. 92,464. Owner, Big 4 
Peanut Products Co., Athkanta, Ga. Used 
on peanut butter sandwiches, and other 
food products. 

“Taggart Tags,” and small girl seated 
at table. No. 92,542. Owner, Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used 
on crackers. 

“Mary Maid,” and representation of 
small girl eating a piece of bread. No. 
92,543. Owner, Taggart Baking Co. 
Used on bread. > 

“No-Check”; No. 92,885. Owner, O. J. 
Weeks Co., New York. Used on a baker’s 
ingredient, invert sugar and vegetable 
gums. 

“Torula”; No. 89,744. Owner, Rudolph 
A. Wittemann, Buffalo, N. Y. Used on 
foods having yeast or analogous material 
as their main ingredients. 

“White Rose”; No. 90,629. Owner, 
Borck & Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Used on bread. 

“Bunisco’s”; No. 93,397. 
G. Reck, Columbus, Ohio. 
or biscuits. 

“Sure-Nuff”; No. 93,419. Owner, F. O. 
Stone Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Used 
on cakes. 


Owner, Amzi 
Used on buns 





Cracker News 


Cuicaco, Iiz., April 21.—The executive 
committee of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association has not as yet 
chosen a flour manager to succeed the 
late Harry Fox, who died in Chicago, 
March 10. The flour committee intended 
to meet in Chicago prior to this time, but 


* it was found inconvenient for some of 


the members. Five of the officers com- 
pose the flour committee. Arthur G. Fox, 
who was associated with his father in the 
flour department, temporarily has been 
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looking after the interests of the associa- 
tion. 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

Many millers in the southern half of 
Illinois and in Ohio, Indiana and Mis- 
souri, concede to flour buyers in Chicago 
that the outlook for a satisfactory wheat 
crop in their states is discouraging. 
Coupled with this condition is the fact 
that good milling wheat is scarce and 
high in price. 

In contrast, some of the mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and parts of Montana are 
offering flour in Chicago at 20@50c bbl 
under equal grades from the central 


_States. While Pacific Coast flour is not 


as satisfactory for all purposes as IlIli- 
nois or Missouri patents, some flours 
from Colorado and California are taking 
the place of those from the central states. 
It has been several years since flour of 
this character has come from the ex- 
treme southwestern states, especially 
California. 

The range of quotations of Missouri 
and Illinois patents is very irregular, 
changing almost hourly. They are the 
most unsettled for a long time. Fortu- 
nately, most of the cracker manufactur- 
ers are well supplied with soft wheat 
flour, most of them having enough to last 
for a month or longer. 

C. H. CHatien. 


DETROIT 
SITUATION OF CRACKER BAKERS AS TO FLOUR 

Derrorr, Micu., April 21.—Flour deal- 
ers who do business with the small winter 
wheat mills throughout Ohio and Michi- 
gan believe cracker-makers are not well 
supplied with’ flour. They reach this con- 
clusion from the fact that there is no 
trouble placing small lots with eastern 
bakers. 

The larger cracker men make moder- 
ately heavy purchases every year from a 
few big mills, and trust to picking up 
cheap small lots to piece out their needs. 
In this way they are ready to take car 
lots here and there from small mills 
which happen to have a surplus. These 
lots have been picked up eagerly during 
the past few weeks. 

There is no indication that cracker 
bakers are willing to pay higher prices. 
A recent offer very close to the market 
was turned down in a letter stating that 
the miller could not expect to sell the 
flour unless it be on a basis of wheat 
bought at a price under the present mar- 
ket. The letter stated that there was a 
difference of 40@50c in the prices at 
which the same grade of flour had been 
offered, and that the price quoted by the 
miller was so close as to almost eliminate 
all profit. 


NO ADVANCE IN CRACKERS 


While cracker bakers have been hit 
from several directions by advances of 
raw material, they have not been able to 
put up the price of their finished prod- 
uct. This is largely because they play the 
game of “follow the leader,’ and the 
leader has not seen fit to advance. One 
big company must put prices up before 
the others dare. 

Outside the price question, the cracker 
trade is very satisfactory. Detroit bak- 
ers report a heavy increase in consump- 
tion. Other products also are doing well, 
but it is not the time of year for a 
marked increase in consumption of sweet 
goods. Activity in the latter begins with 
warm weather. 





EFFECT OF CHAIN GROCERIES 


Detroit ers in convention a short 
time ago denounced the chain groceries, 
and reported that latter were able to sell 
crackers retail at prices lower than 
charged the grocers wholesale. 

This condition was blamed on one large 
bakery, and many of the rs agreed 
to withdraw their trade and place their 
orders elsewhere. This was carried out 
to such an extent as to largely increase 
the trade of the smaller concerns. Near]; 
all of them are now working overtime 
and looking for extra hands to take care 
of the increase in business. 


NOTES 

Cracker’ makers have great trouble 
securing enough girls to pack crackers 
and cakes. 

The galvanized iron drum for contain- 
ing crackers is passing out of use, owing 
to its high cost, which has advanced sev- 
eral times, the most recent being a jump 
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of 6e each, Containers now cost more 
than wooden barrels, and the latter are 
coming into more general use. 

Joun Barr. 


CRACKER NOTES 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. will open 

1 IN station in Fort Smith, 
., about May 1. 

Tie Inland Tesive Biscuit Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. will expend about $5,000 
in new equipment this year. 

The Tennessee Biscuit Co., of Nash- 
ville, is meeting with success. It has 
adopted as its trade-mark Ten-E-C. 

The Independent Cracker Co., of San 
Francisco, is advertising in the local 
sress that it will sell direct to consumers. 
The New Sanitary Cake Co., Indian- 
ipolis, Ind., has built up a very large 
husiness. Its product is sold in 550 
stores. 

The Baltimore & Ohio road has bought 
the plant of the Peerless Biscuit Co., at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to make room for right- 
of-way improvements, 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., at Kan- 
sas City, recently received an order for 
100,000 Ibs of hard-tack from the War 
department, for Mexico. ; . 

The National Biscuit Co. will build a 
seven-story addition, 49x109, to~ its 
Greenwich branch in New York City. 
Che cost is estimated at $60,000. 

George W. Hopkins, of New York, 
who recently resigned the vice-presidency 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., has be- 
come the general sales and advertising 
manager of the American Chicle Co. 

The Ivins bakery, at Philadelphia, was 
established in 1846 by J. S. Ivins. It is 
a model of cleanliness, and purity is its 
watchword. In the manufacture of cakes 
and cookies it uses 350 to 400 bbls flour 
weekly. , 

The Famous Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of which John A. Simeral is presi- 
dent, is capitalized at $500,000. The 
company occupies a six-story, fireproof 
building. It recently installed equipment 
for making cream-filled sugar wafers. 

J. W. Simpson, agent for The National 
Biscuit Co. at Savannah, Ga., in speaking 
before the local Rotary Club, said that 
more than 150,000,000 packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit were sold last year. His 
company, he claimed, uses more than 
13,000,000 fresh eggs annually. 








Johnson ‘‘Educator’’ Crackers 

In an article in the Publishers’ Guide, 
F. N. Barbour, of the Johnson Educator 
Food Co., Boston, says of his company’s 
products and their introduction: 

When we started with a small appro- 
priation in 1907, with copy in half a dozen 
publications, the “educator” proposition 
was on a firm foundation, having been 
conducted in a conservative way, the busi- 
ness coming as a result of good-will pro- 
duced by word of mouth advertising, and 
maintaining a high standard of product. 
We conducted retail demonstrating stores 
in New York, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence. Since the advertising has given us 


distribution among the leading grocers in: 


these cities, as well as throughout the 
country, these demonstrating stores have 
been discontinued. 

I believe we were the first to show pic- 
tures of real crackers in our advertising. 
Our first copy was practically an offer to 
send free samples anywhere on the face 
of the globe. We did this with a $5,000 
appropriation one year, $10,000 the next 
year, and $20,000 the third year. The 


- fourth year it was planned to pyramid 


again, and to spend this also in free sam- 
ple copy, but a new manager called a halt, 
reduced the appropriation, and changed 
the copy to read that samples would be 
sent upon receipt of four cents in stamps. 

This reduced the number of inquiries, 
but improved the quality. Instead of 
free sample fiends and curiosity seekers, 
the requests came principally from those 
who were interested in trying. “educator” 
crackers from a food standpoint. After 
that year we have not featured our sam- 
ple-sending offer, but have always been 
willing to furnish samples to all who 
would ask, since we believe that such in- 
quiries represented people who were inter- 
ested in our products of a real food value. 

We are now offering to get a 5-lb 
family can into the hands of any one in 
the United States who will send us $1. 
We are satisfied that having done this, 
“educator” wafers will become a staple 
on the tables of these people and that, 
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instead of continuing to send direct to us 
for them, they will insist on their grocer 
supplying them. While we anticipate the 
carrying charges on this 5-lb can will be 
heavy in some instances, there will be 
many other inquiries from near home, to 
reduce the average cost. 





Biscuit-Cutting Machine 

Thomas L. Green, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has secured a patent on a biscuit-cutting 
machine. Application was filed Feb. 20, 
1909; serial No. 479,059. 

Claim 4 reads: “A machine of the class 
described, comprising, in combination, 
forming means, a carrier for the product 
formed thereby, a guiding roller sup- 
porting said carrier and nipping means to 
feed the latter, comprising spring-con- 
trolled gripping means continuously en- 


Most buyers . feel that there is plenty 
of wheat in the world, and that, should 
anything happen to cause peace in 
Europe, matters would readjust them- 
selves, and prices would suffer a sharp 
decline. 

I understand that there are several 
cases in the South where buyers have 
refused cars of Kansas flours which had 
a slight ground odor. I had an experi- 
ence early in the crop year. When I re- 
ceived the car the flour had a bad smell. 
I sent a sample to the laboratory for 
test. They reported the flour unsound, 
but said it would probably bake out. I 
let the flour stand for a few weeks, and 
it worked fine. 

I did not make a claim, as I knew the 
millers were perfectly honorable men, 
and that the fault was in the wheat and 





AF WELLE 


President 


St. Louis 









American Bakery Company 








gaging said carrier, and means to 
oscillate said gripping means.” 


Two New Loose-Wiles Factories 

John L. DuBreuil, of Boston, an execu- 
tive of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is 
quoted as saying that his company ex- 
pects to build two additional factories 
this year, one in the extreme West and 
one in the South, probably at Atlanta, Ga. 








Odor in Flour Passed Away 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala: There is 
a funny thing about government reports. 
When it suits the bulls, it does not suit 
the bears, and vice versa. Of course, gov- 
ernment reporters give things as they see 
them, and the men who study the market 
analyze the reports to suit their wishes. 
I think that there has been great improve- 
ment in the winter wheat crop since the 
report of conditions on April 1, and if it 
continues, we may yet raise more good 
milling wheat than in 1915. | 

I am a bear now. While prices may 
stay where they are for a while, I think 
that by the time the fields get green and 
the highways good, the farmers will sell 
plenty of wheat and that prices will de- 
cline. Of course, growing conditions will 
have great weight from now on. 


could not be helped. Since then I have 
had several cars with the same odor, but 
in every case the flour proved all right 
after standing awhile. 

I deem it unfair for buyers to ask 
millers for a reduction unless the flour is 
really bad, in which case a baker has no 
use for the flour at all. 





Bread Too Low 

Frank Middleton, Middleton bakery, 
Marion, Ind: 

While there seems to be considerable 
wheat on farms, the growing winter crop 
seems heavily damaged, acres and acres 
being plowed up and put in to something 
else. Nevertheless, I think the price of 
flour is too high. Most bakers in this 
section whom I know have contracted for 
requirements of the season. The ex- 
tremely high price of supplies outside of 
flour has made it impossible for the bak- 
er to realize any profit on bread, and 
unless some relief comes soon, there will 
be many missing from the ranks. 

We are all pushing the 10c loaf around 
here. If it could established, there 
would be some chance to scale down 
weights a little in times like these. Con- 
sumption of bread is good, but the price 
too low, and hope to see some relief soon. 
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ALBERT F, WELLE 

Albert F. Welle, whose portrait is pre- 
sented on this page, is the newly elected 
president of the American Bakery Co., 
St. Louis. He succeeds the late Albert 
Boettler, who was his uncle. A. F. Welle, 
founder of the Welle-Boettler Bakéty 
Co., was his father. Mr. Welle was mar- 
ried in 1898 and has one son, aged 16. 

The Welle-Boettler bakery was one of 
the seven plants absorbed by the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co. when organized in 1907. 

“The subject of this sketch was born in 
St. Louis in 1877, and received his educa- 
tion at the public schools and the manual 
training school. After a trip to Europe, 
in 1899, he entered the employ of the 
Heissler & Junge Bakery Co. in Chicago. 
In 1901 he became connected with the 
Welle-Boettler Bakery Co., of whose bak- 
ery he was manager after the formation 
of the American Bakery Co 

He was elected one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Bakery Co. in 
1915, and on the death of the late presi- 
dent was chosen president. 

The American Bakery Co. has 4 capital 
stock of $2,000,000,—half in common and 
half in preferred. It has a capacity for 
producing 225,000 loaves per day, and 
buys and consumes 18,000 to 20,000 bbls 
of flour yearly. The policy is to put out 
a superior quality of goods, the com- 
pany’s slogan being “The best is none too 
good.” Only the highest grade of ma- 
terials are used. 

The auxiliary companies or bakeries, 
with daily capacities, are as follows: 

Welle-Boettler Bakery Co; capacity, 
75,000 loaves per day; manager, Albert 
F. Welle. 

John B. Heydt Bakery Co; capacity, 
75,000 loaves; manager, R. L. Heydt. 

Freund Bros. Bread Co; capacity, 
25,000 loaves; manager, Walter F. 
Freund. 

Hauck-Hoerr bakery; capacity, 25,000 
loaves; manager, J. H. Hoerr. 

Home bakery; capacity, 15,000 loaves; 
manager, F’. H. Hohengarten. 

Condon bakery; capacity, 15,000 loaves; 
manager, C. Hauck. 





Pennsylvania Master Bakers 

A successful and enthusiastic meeting 
of the executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at York on April 10 to arrange a 
programme for the annual convention to 
be held in York, June 12-14, The local 
bakers, headed by Patrick Lonergan, 
Myron Sullivan, Edward Fox and J. B. 
Fishl, assisted by H. R. and O. R. Read, 
of the Read Machinery Co., have matters 
well in hand and a big meeting is assured. 

Chairman Lonergan, assisted by Messrs. 
Read, gave the committee an automobile 
ride about York. Previous to calling the 
meeting to order in the evening, a dinner 
was served at the Colonial Hotel to the 
visitors by the local bakers. 

President John Haller was in the chair. 
After discussion a programme was worked 
out and promises to be the best in the 
history of the association. It will include 
a trip through the plant of the Read 
Machinery Co., with a visit to the world- 
famed battlefield of Gettysburg. 

In a discussion as to how the associa- 
tion might induce bakers of the state to 
join the association, the point was brought 
out that if the Pennsylvania association ~ 
wishes to accomplish things and have in- 
fluence with the legislators, it must have 
the backing of a large membership. 
Harry Read suggested that the associa- 
tion employ special solicitors to call on 
bakers. They would get 50 per cent of 
the first year’s dues of new members. 

Mr. Read’s suggestion was unanimously 
adopted and Secretary Kley was in- 
structed to employ the necessary solici- 
tors. Bakers are warned not to pay any 
money to solicitors unless they can show a 
written letter of authority signed by the 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Master 
Bakers’ Association. ; 





Financial Embarrassments 

A. Lombardo, baker, 221 Mulberry 
Street, New York, has failed. Liabili- 
ties, $1,800; assets, none. 

John W. Wilson, 2072 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$4,606; assets, $680. 

Arthur L. Bodris, proprietor Waldorf 
bakery, Catskill, N. Y., has filed volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, 
$2,000; assets, $800 
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BAKERY LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 226.) 
working conditions. Shields vs. Co-opera- 

tive Baking Co. 


The court holds that it is the duty of) 


an employer to use reasonable diligence 
in providing a reasonably safe place of 
work, and to inform employees against 
incidental dangers that are not of such 
character that an employee should know 
of ‘them, considering his experience and 
opportunity for discovering the perils in- 
herent in the employment. 

There is a special duty to warn inex- 
perienced workers against dangers that 
are not obvious. But there is a corre- 
sponding duty on the part of every em- 
ployee to use at least ordinary care for 
his own safety, and he has no right of 
action against his employer for injury 
attributable to his own negligence. And, 
of course, there is no obligation on the 
part of an employer to warn against ob- 
vious dangers. 

In the Florida case, plaintiff was 
awarded judgment for $2,250, but the 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment on 
the ground that plaintiff exposed himself 
to the danger by erroneously assuming 
that when his foreman directed him to 
“clean the machine” the dough divider 
was meant, when in fact plaintiff should 
have understood that he was instructed 
to clean a rounder, one of his customary 
duties. 

CONTRACTS TO SELL BAKERIES 


A contract for sale of a bakery in the 
Bronx was recently considered by the ap- 
pellate term of the New. York Supreme 
Court on points as to the right of the 
buyer to show an oral agreement supple- 
menting the written contract between the 
parties, and as to his right to recover a 
deposit made on the purchase price, on 
the trade falling through. See Blankoff 
vs. Lehrman. 

There is a well-settled rule of law 
that where a written contract is com- 
plete in itself, it cannot be contradicted 
by showing some verbal agreement be- 
tween the parties at variance with the 
written terms. The court held that this 
rule did not prevent plaintiff purchaser 
from showing that there was a verbal 
agreement that the sale should not be 
completed unless the selling baker’s 
landlord should consent to a three-year 
extension of the lease covering the prem- 
ises on which the bakery was being con- 
ducted, the written contract of sale indi- 
cating that the sale was to depend upon 
the landlord’s consent to something not 
explained in the written agreement. 

The second point decided by the 
court is that the seller’s definite failure to 
obtain the landlord’s agreement to a 
three-year extension of the lease released 
the buyer from the contract, entitling him 
to immediately recover $100 which he had 
deposited under his contract to buy, al- 
though the time at which the bill of sale 
was to pass had not arrived. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY’S LIABILITY 


The miller, broker or baker who de- 
pends upon telephone service as a means 
of securing orders from customers will 
be interested to hear that a Nebraska 
court has upheld the right of a telephone 
subscriber to recover damages resulting 
from omission of his name from the 
directory issued by the telephone com- 
pany. 

Although the facts of the case are 
somewhat novel, the legal principle upon 
which the question of liability rests is 
old—the well-established rule of law that 
one aggrieved by breach of a contract to 
which he is a party may recover dam- 
ages resulting to him as a natural conse- 
quence of the breach. 

The ordinary telephone service contract 
binds the company to insert the sub- 
scriber’s name and address in its direc- 
tories, and it cannot be disputed that 
serious loss of trade will result to the 
establishment which depends for its suc- 
cess on telephonic orders from customers, 
as in the case of the average metropolitan 
bakery. 

CONNECTICUT COMPENSATION ACT 

An employee in a Connecticut bakery 
sustained injury through falling of a 
heavy barrel upon him while engaged in 
the performance of his duties, resulting 
from a slippery condition of a floor. 
Written notice of the injury was not 
given the baking company within 30 days, 
as required by the Connecticut workmen’s 
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compensation act of 1918, but was given 
several months later. 

Subsequent application for an award 
under the act, on account of the inj nye 
was denied on the und that no timely 
notice was given the employer, but the 
Supreme Court of Errors for the state 
has just reversed the order disallowing 
compensation, holding that before an 
award under the act may be denied on 
account of want of notice to the employ- 
er it must appear that he was prejudiced 
thereby, and that even then he is merely 
entitled to reduction of the award com- 
mensurate with the prejudice established 
through want of such notice. Schmidt vs. 
O. K. Baking Co. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Mahoning Valley Bread Co. 

A striking example of concentration 
of effort and the success attending it is 
exemplified in the case of the Mahoning 
Bread Co., of New Castle, Pa. Estab- 
lished only three years ago, the concern 
has made an exceptional record and has 
accomplished it by straightforward busi- 
ness methods and putting out a superior 
product. 

It occupies a modern three- and one- 
story brick building, 140x100, with a rail- 
road siding direct to its doors. The bak- 
ery is equipped with the most approved 
machinery and employs a force of 42 
skilled people. Wagons are maintained 


laboratory studying efficiency and test- 
ing. 
, a the employees a_basket-ball 
team has been organized. After the ef- 
ficiency class meets in laboratory work 
Saturday, the afternoon is spent in this 
sport. 

There are four white-tiled basement- 
fired Standard ovens to do the bread- 
baking, with additional space for more. 
As the ovens discharge their loads of 
bread, it is transferred to the cooling- 
room and thence to the packing depart- 
ment, where it is wrapped for the deliv- 
ering wagons, just off the packing-room. 
Sixteen wagons can be loaded at one 
operation, ail under cover. 

The cake bakery is on the first floor 
and independent of the breadshop. It 
is divided into oven- and mixing-rooms. 
A white-tiled Standard oven, Day cake 
mixer, pie-rolling machine and crimper 
are in the equipment. 

Doughnuts are made on a Megeson 
outfit in a specially constructed room. 
The pans are cleaned in this department 
on a Gottschalk cleaner. 

An extensive advertising campaign has 
been started by the company through 
northwestern Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio, to educate the people to eat bakers’ 
bread. 

An effective system of accounting is a 
feature; it stops all leaks and waste. 
Every pound of flour, sugar, lard, etc., 





New Bakery of Mahoning Valley Bread Co., New Castle, Pa. 


at Youngstown, Warren, Niles, Ohio, and 
Sharon and Greenville, Pa., to distribute 
the bread in these towns. The city of 
New Castle and surrounding suburbs are 
covered daily direct from the bakery. A 
feature is made of shipping, which em- 
Braces a radius of 100 miles. 

Foremost in the consideration of the 
Mahoning Valley Bread Co. were sanita- 
tion and efficiency, and in the completed 
building these features are carried out 
in the fullest detail. It is truly a “day- 
light” bakery; not a department in the 
great shop that has not an abundance of 
light and sunshine. 

Cleanliness is a watchword. Every em- 
ployee is provided with a steel locker, 
where, upon entering the building for 
work, street attire is exchanged for “shop 
clothes,” which is a neat uniform, scrupu- 
lously clean. 

In the basement the flour is stored, 
and from thence it starts on its journey 
to the bread and cake ovens. In the 
basement, room is provided for coal and 
coke, which is received in carloads. The 
ovens are all basement fired, which keeps 
all dust out of the bakery. Storage for 
barrel goods and other heavy raw ma- 
terials is also provided for here. A steam 
boiler, motors, and two gas engines fur- 
nish motive power. 

The basement also contains the flour- 
room, with a capacity of 10 cars, carry- 
ing about five cars in stock, a car being 
consumed every five days. 

From a well 137 feet deep, water is 
obtained for the bakery. All water used 
in the mixes is temnered and weighed. 

A laboratory is located on the third 
floor and contains all modern equipment 
for testing the materials used in a bak- 
ery. Every Saturday afternoon, about a 
dozen or more of the bakers, under the 
instructions of D. W. Coxford, superin- 
tendent, spend about two hours in the 


is accounted for and, at the end of the 
month, the inventory of the shop must 
coincide with the inventory of the office. 
A. W. Andrews, for many years at the 
head of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Baking 
Co., is the manager and head of the 
concern, while D. W. Coxford, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is the superintendent. To 
those gentlemen is the success of the 
Mahoning Valley Bread Co. to be at- 
tributed. J. Harry Woorrince. 





Frank Eighme Retires 

Frank Eighme retired as manager of 
the Whiteside Bakery Co. at Louisville, 
Ky., on April 1. He is succeeded by G. 
C. Maratta, head of the sales department. 
Mr. Eighme went to Louisville from the 
Lexington (Ky.) Baking Co. about five 
years ago, and most successfully handled 
the Whiteside bakery. A farewell dinner 
was given him previous to hig leaving for 
the East. 

Mr. Eighme becomes vice-president of 
the Grocers’ Bread Co., of Brockton, 
Mass., and general manager of the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., of Providence, R. I. 
He has a financial interest in both con- 
cerns. The offices held by him include 
the presidency of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association for five years. 





Boston Bakers’ Tenth Anniversary - 


The tenth anniversary of the Boston 
Master Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
was celebrated by a concert, banquet and 
ball, and from a point of attendance of 
bakers and their ladies and a general 
good time it was most successful. The 
committee éf arrangements consisted of 
Robert Rausch, chairman; F. H. Harz- 
becker, secretary; Jerome Hegy, treas- 
urer, and Karl Klumpp, Ferd Mayer, J. 
J. Duemling and George Barnes. 

Robert Rausch acted as toastmaster, 
and, calling upon President Ludemann, 
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he reviewed the 10 years’ history of the 
organization and the material things it 
had accomplished. Rudolph Fries, of 
New York, present by special invitation, 
dealt mainly with a look into the future 
of the association. 

Toastmaster Rausch presented Secre- 
tary Harzbecker with a little box con- 
taining a double eagle in recognition of 
his valuable services. Miss Elizabeth 
Harzbecker also received a double eagle 
for her effective work. 

C. H. Gretter, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Master Bakers 
attended. A handsome souvenir was is- 
sued for the occasion. 





St. Louis 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—The recent 
advance in flour did not have the effec; 
of stimulating sales. Most of the large: 
bakers and jobbers bought fair quan 
tities prior to the advance, and are o{ 
the opinion that crop conditions will im 
prove and enable them to cover their 
needs until new-crop flour is offered, anc 
at lower prices than at present. They 
therefore cannot be tempted to mak 
deferred bookings. Some bakers, espe 
cially the smaller ones, have sufficient 
flour booked to carry them until new 
crop flour is on the market. 

Stocks in the hands of large bakers are 
not heavy, but sufficient to last for the 
next 60 days. 

Some inquiries for new hard winter 
flour have already been received for July- 
August shipment, but millers have re- 
frained from offering for such ship- 
ments. 

No change has been made in the size of 
the loaf since the recent advance. Large 
bakers are all making a uniform loaf as 
to weight. Some instances of bakers, 
who overbought flour, reselling it, but not 
to a serious degree. 

The outlook for flour trade in the next 
30 days is not very encouraging, unless 
buyers and millers can get together on 
new-crop prices. 

Clears of good quality and strength 
were in fair demand and easier to obtain. 
Stocks of this grade, especially those hel« 
by large bakers, are fairly heavy as, be 
fore the recent advance, buyers took on 
fair quantities of spring clears. 

Stocks of rye flour held by large bak- 
ers and jobbers are fairly liberal, and 
only a light volume of sales can be ex- 
pected within the next 60 days. 


NOTES 


Although the popularity of the 10c 
loaf has increased somewhat, it is now 
making little headway, the public pre- 
ferring the 5c loaf. 

The consumption of bakers’ bread as 
compared with 1915, is favorable and 
slightly on the increase. This is espe- 
cially true with the larger bakers. 

M. Hoffman, president of the Missouri 
State Master Bakers’ Association, at- 
tended an executive meeting of the asso- 
ciation at St. Joseph, April 13. Plans 
were outlined for the next convention. 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Union is making 
strenuous efforts to unionize several of 
the medium-sized bakeries, and it is re- 
ported that the French bakery has now 
become a union shop. Other bakeries of 
the same capacity are being strongly 
pressed ‘by «the,.union. 

Peter Derren. 





Big Bakery for Utica 

It is reported that work on the pro- 
posed bakery for A. G. Boettger, of 
Atlantic City, at Utica, N. Y., will be 
begun as soon as weather permits. The 
plans.call for a building, 100x137, two 
and three stories, of re-enforced concrete 
construction. Four ovens will be in 
stalled, with a capacity of 20,000 loaves 





Bought Flour Freely Lately 

E. C. Faircloth, American Bread Co 
Nashville, Tenn: We think a wide sprea: 
is probable between soft winter and har«! 
wheat flours, favoring the soft wheat. I' 
seems to us both are reasonably cheap 
under present conditions. 

Take little stock in the effect of the 
large quantity of unmillable wheat from 
the last crop. With oats, chicken and 
chop feeds as high as they are, this wheat 
will find a market; most of it has already 
done so. We have bought flour freely in 
the past 10 days. 
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BAKERY DOINGS IN BRIEF 


News and Gossip About the Trade in Penn- 
sylvania, New England, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan 








PENNSYLVANIA 

Sharon has nine bakers, and one of 
them occasionally buys by the car. 

Ww. E. Hoffman & Co., Tyrone, have 
added a dough mixer and flour scales. 

F. C. Etner, Wellsboro, has had his 
bakery remodeled. 

Farrell has seven bakers, two of whom 
buy flour in car lots. 

vu. J. Fullmer has bought the Chandler 
bakery at Port Allegany, and added a 
liead oven. 

R. H. Foote, of Port Allegany, has 
had the interior of his bakeshop enameled 
white. 

Harry Bowman has sold his bakery at 
Myersdale and will consolidate with his 
father at Somerset. : 

Kanipes & Sons, formerly of Martins 
Creek, will open a bakery on Prospect 
Street, Easton. 

J. Buena has opened a bakery at 1200 
Spring Garden Avenue, Pittsburgh. He 
also conducts one on Troy Hill. 

‘The bakery of Frank Frado, 611 Mar- 
varetta Street, Braddock, was damaged 
35,000 by fire. 

The Radford bakery, East Radford, 
conducted by T. J. Northcross, was dam- 
aged $4,506 by fire. 

“p, D. Drumm, who had a pretzel bak- 
ery at Conemaugh, has moved to 520 
Washington Street, Johnstown. 

'T. J. Bretheny has sold his bakery on 
South Second Street, Emaus, to Lehmann 
& Reinhart. 

H. T. Stewart, Sharon, is one of the 
large bakers in that city, and has a mod- 
ern plant. 

The Crystal Bakery Co., 78 Shenango 
Street, Sharon, operating a Jewish bak- 
ery, occasionally buys flour in car lots. 

Otto Fergert, Union City, does a retail 
business, selling baked goods through his 
own store. 

The Schmidt bakery, 732 Parade Street, 
Erie, has added a cake mixer to its well- 
equipped shop. Cakes are a specialty. 

The Old Home Baking Co., 21 East 
Fourth Street, Erie, is having plans pre- 
pared for a modern bakery. 

J. G. Young, 561 East Eighteenth 
Street, Erie, is successfully featuring 
Mother Young’s bread. 

F. Engell, Sharpsville, has added dough 
and cake mixers and made other improve- 
ments. 

A. L. Leuthner, who has the largest 
shop in the mountain town of .Galeton, 
wraps his bread, and uses a Triumph 
dough mixer and a Gillespie oven. 

The Keystone Baking Co., 209 Idaho 
Street, Farrell, is a Jewish bakery, buy- 
ing flour in car lots. Two brick ovens are 
embraced in the equipment. 

M. F. Smith, 501 East Eighth Street, 
rie, is conducting an extensive billboard 
advertising campaign to augment the eat- 
ing of bread. 

John Goetzinger, formerly with the 
Grehl bakery, Erie, has erected a two- 
story brick building at Eighteenth and 
Liberty streets, for a bakery. 

Dawdy’s bakery, Elmira, N. Y., is con- 
ducting an ad~ertising comesion in north- 
ern Pennsylvania on its Big Ten cent 
bread. An extensive shipping business is 
done in this section. 

The Miller Baking Co., 183 Mead Av- 
enue, Meadville, is now owned by A. W. 
Almy, formerly with the Bowes Bakery 
& Grocery Co. A dough mixer and oven 
have been added. 

C. J. Schwarz has sold his bakery at 
202 Kast Twenty-second Street, Erie, to 
his son Karl, who has had the place re- 
modeled. Honey Boy bread, wrapped, is 
meeting with success. 

The modern plant of the Hazelton 
(Pa.) Baking Co. contains a Day gluten 
developing dough mixer, flour and water 
scales, steel troughs and racks, and dough 
chute. 

F. R. Saeger, formerly with the Erie 
(Pa.) Baking Co., has bought out P. J. 
Haendler, at 1513 Sassafras Street, and 
makes a specialty of pretzels. The bak- 
ery has been remodeled. 

_Ludwig Horner, Towanda, has moved 
his bakeshop to the Ward Hotel. A 
dough mixer, cake mixer and a Triumph 
cooky machine are used. An automobile 
soon will be added for delivery. 

C. A. Jupenlaz, for 17 years head bak- 
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er at the Mansfield Normal School, has 
the bakery of S. W. Bull, Mans- 
field. Mr. Bull is now baking at the 
Clarion Normal School. 

Arthur Bamford, formerly at Cohoc- 
ton, N. Y., has —— a bakery at Cou- 
dersport, equi with a Lynn-Superior 
dough mixer of a Middleb: “Marshall 
oven. All bread is wrapped. is is the 
only bakery in Coudersport. 

Jacob Hirn, many years cake foreman 
for the Firsch Baking Co., Erie, has 
bought the shop of L. H. Boysen, 442 
West Eighteenth Street, and plans on 
installing a steam oven and making other 
improvements, 

The Farrell (Pa.) Baking Co. naey 
completed a modern two-story bric 
building at 302 Fourth Street, to house 
its bakery. A brick oven and a Cham- 
pion dough mixer are used. The company 
makes a specialty of bread, and buys 
flour in car lots. 

C. A. Morton, Union City, buys flour in 
car lots. A cake mixer and molder will 
be put in this spring. Milk bread, 
wrapped, is the leader. Box cakes have 
been started and show a substantial 
growth. A shipping trade is being built 
up, an auto-truck being used to cover the 
surrounding territory. 

The Erie (Pa.) Baking Co. has closed 
its downtown office and moved it to the 
plant at 432 West Ninth Street. A. J. 
Andrews is president and manager. The 
company plans on building a modern 
bakery, and it will no doubt be located 
on the railroad. It contemplates going 
into flour-jobbing. 

F. H. & G. G. Davidson, Sharpsville, 
have moved their bakery to 89 Main 
Street, where they have larger quarters 
for handling their growing business. An 
oven and dough and cake mixers have 
been put in. Quality cakes and bread, 
wrapped, are leaders. War cakes are 
also made in six varieties. C. T. Trice is 
in charge of the Davidson shop. 

Smith’s steam bakery, a modern plant 
at Greenville, Pa., received a high com- 
pliment when Miss Elizabeth Bigelow, of 
Erie, deputy bakeshop inspector, who, 
after going from cellar to top floor, said: 
“It is one of the finest bakeries I have 
ever inspected; I never saw a better one 
as to sanitation, cleanliness, arrangement 
and up-to-date appliances.” 

D. D. King, in business at Sayre for 
10 years, has completed a modern bakery 
at a cost of $12,000. The building is a 
two-story tile, of fireproof construction, 
and has cement floors. The basement will 
be used for the storage of heavy ma- 
terials. The ovens are of the latest type, 
with steam attachments. The machinery 
includes an automatic outfit installed by 
the Thomson Machine Co., consisting of 

roofing cabinet, rounder-up and molder. 

he dough-mixing room, on the second 
floor, is equipped with a_ high-speed 
mixer and flour-handling outfit. The flour 
is also stored here and is bought in car 
lots. A high grade is used. There are 
locker-rooms, F vraced baths, etc., for the 
employees. Mr. King employs four bak- 
ers. He sells wholesale and retail, featur- 
ing a 10c loaf, which has shown such a 
steady increase in sales as to have made 
necessary the erection of the new plant, 
with a capacity of 5,000 loaves daily. All 
bread is wrapped, and the bakery is run 
on the open shop plan, visitors always be- 
ing welcome. At present only home trade 
will be catered to, this embracing Sayre, 
Athens and Waverly. Later, outside 
trade will be considered. Mr. King is a 
believer in machinery, and said that a 
baker could be successful only by its use. 





OHIO 

Stanford’s bakery, Springfield, has been 
moved to Edgemont and Oakland avenues. 

H. R. Westlake and Thomas Fedo, 
formerly of Salineville, Ohio, have bought 
the Stouffer bakery, at Sebring. 

Naujoke Bros., Dayton, and the Be- 
thesda (Ohio) Bakery, have added Day 
dough mixers. 

Of 127 Cleveland bakeries inspected by 
the Consumers’ League, 65 were approved 
as sanitary. 

Steven Toth, baker, Whitemore and 
Geness streets, Toledo, has added an oven. 

A. E. Bretz, managing the bakery of 
William Fetherolf, Lancaster, has sold 
out to William Hooker. 

The Lakeview (Ohio) Bakery has add- 
ed a continuous baking oven and other 
machinery. 

Albert Watters, baker, 3101 Vine 


Street, Cincinnati, has made an assign- 
ment. Assets, $200; liabilities, $1,100. 

Many Ohio bakers are planning to at- 
tend the Tri-State convention at Toledo 
in June. 

The H. N. Shook Co. will operate a 
bakery at 226 North Main Street, Fos- 
toria. 

It is reported that the General Baking 
Co. has acquired a site in Steubenville, 
and on it will erect a modern plant. 

Lass Bros. formerly operating the 
Ideal he on Woodlawn Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, will open a bakery at Park and 
Third avenues, Covington, Ky. 

B. S. Weil, manager of the Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, settled 
a strike of his drivers by signing a new 
agreement with them. 

J. F. Uhlich, 429 Mill Street, Mans- 
field, has added a Duhrkop oven, a 
Queen City cooky machine, and a Thom- 
son molder. 

E. Munson, formerly a pie-baker in 
New York City, is now in charge of the 
pie-baking department of the Hubig bak- 
ery, Cincinnati. 





KENTUCKY 


A. S. Latta, formerly of Sebree, has a 
bakery at Sturgis. 

Hornbeak Bros., Fulton, are fitting up 
a bakery. 

Charles Hinkle, a baker at Hancock 
and Lampton streets, Louisville, has sold 
to George Stile. 

Elmert Henson and John Immerman, 
Jonesboro, Ark., have taken the. Bhett 
bakery, at Mayfield. 

The Standard Dairy Lunch Co. of 
Louisville, conducting a number of res- 
taurants in that city will install a bakery. 

R. T. Phillips & Co., Bowling Green, 
have reopened their bakery, closed sev- 
eral weeks on account of a fire. 

A. H. Dingerson, who added an oven 
and other machinery on Broadway, Louis- 
ville, is now operating as the Broadway 
Market & Bakery Co. 

W. I. Kaufman, president of the 
Dealers’ Baking Co., Louisville, has re- 
turned from the East, where he went to 
get ideas for his bakery. 

There appears to be small chance of 
the bread-wrapping bill ever reaching 
the floor of the present session of the 
Kentucky legislature. The trading stamp 
bill, strongly indorsed by bakers and 
grocers, is likely not to come up. 

The Louisville bakers who bought flour 
in small lots all winter felt that they 
had the flour situation accurately gauged 
when the drop in prices took place. On 
the break, no large orders were placed, 
it being generally thought that the mar- 
ket would go lower. 

A wholesale bakery of Louisville which 
formerly sold bread to the grocers at 4c 
a loaf, with a 10 per cent discount, has 
now placed the discount on a sliding scale 
according to the number of loaves bought. 
It is said that on monthly sales of $10 
and over a discount of 5 per cent is al- 
lowed, and on sales of $20 or over, 10 per 
cent. 

Fred and Frank Wagner have resigned 
from the Wagner Bakery Co., Louisville. 
Several months ago a 40 per cent settle- 
ment was made and a new company or- 
ganized by E. A. Kraft, H. R. Green and 
Fred Wagner. Frank Wagner was presi- 
dent, his brother Fred, vice-president, 
and H. R. Green secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Green has now taken over the active man- 
agement, representing the majority of the 
stockholders. Frank Wagner is now con- 
nected with a wholesale grocery house, 
and Fred expects to go on the road. 





NEW YORK STATE 


The Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has added its support to the many 
organizations which are supporting the 
Coffey “‘pure bread” bill, prohibiting the 
use of deleterious substances in bread. 

The City bakery, Wellsville, is making 
a specialty of 10c bread and is increasing 
its output of it. It is equipped with a 
Middleby white-tiled oven recently in- 
stalled, Day dough mixer and Jaburg 
cake mixer. 

Henry Reuning, Vienna bakery, Wells- 
ville, employs four men in his bakery and 
uses no wagons. He has been established 
for 26 years. The bakeshop equipment is 
modern. New equipment is a Middleby- 
Marshall white-tiled oven. 

Boardman & Son, Wellsville, have a 
modern bakery, using a Middleby oven 
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and Lynn-Superior dough mixer. All 
their bread is wrapped and the 10c loaf 
is being pushed. A shipping business is 
done; no wagons are used. 





NEW ENGLAND 

Howard Proctor has bought the City 
bakery, Hillsboro, N. H. 

The Syrian Baking Co. has incorporat- 
ed; capital stock, $1,000. 

John Jantz and Alexander Tocrydtow- 
ski, Hartford, Conn., are bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities, $7,000; assets, $630. 

L. Beane and H. E. Joy have 
bought the bakery of John Clements at 
Kennebunk, Maine. 

Joseph Ballard, proprietor of the Sun- 
light bakery, Biddeford, Maine, has as- 
signed. Liabilities, $4,000. 

The annual banquet and dance of the 
employees of Friend Bros., Lowell, Mass., 
was an enjoyable affair. 

Joseph Carroll has opened a bakery at 
* Humphrey Street, Great Barrington, 

ass. 


F. G. Vinton has sold his bakery at 
Montpelier, Vt., to E. W. Burnham and 
A. O. Slayton, 

The bakery department of the Central 
Grocery Co., 311 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass., has been sold to the Protective 
Union Co. 

The Swanson Baking Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has been incorporated for $25,000, 
by C. O. and C. W. Swanson, and K. J. 
Cederholm. 

The employees of the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Baking Co. recently joined those of the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Baking Co. in a ban- 
quet at the latter place. 

At the annual banquet of the em- 
ployees of the John J. Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine, there were about 200 
guests, and following it there was speech- 
making and dancing. 

The Madison (Maine) Bakery was 
damaged by fire $1,000; insured. It has 
been bought by the Madison Union Co- 
operative Store, and will be run in con- 
nection therewith. 

Machinery added: VV. _ Pettazzoni, 
Springfield, Mass., dough mixer; McMa- 
hon Bros., Pittsfield, Mass., cake ma- 
chine; Adams-Roth Baking Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., doughnut outfit. 





MICHIGAN 


George Bell, Owosso, has added a 
dough mixer. 

Ray Martin has his new bakery in oper- 
ation at Saginaw. 

D. F. Butts, Lapeer, has installed a 
flour-handling outfit. 

G. D. Renton has opened a bakery at 
Ypsilanti. 

N. Tenenbaum has bought the bakery 
of Reinhardt & Son, Three Rivers. 





INDIANA 


Otto Shirley, Walton, has added a 
dough mixer. 

George Dickman has succeeded Cat & 
Wilson at Newcastle. 

The Glaub bakery, Plymouth, has been 
bought by D. R. Kellogg, of Walkerton. 

B. Berkey has bought the City bakery 
of Frank Neff, Middlebury. 

Palmer Bros. are now operating the 
Farmers’ bakery, at Lebanon. 


J. Harry Wootripce. 





Cincinnati Master Bakers 

The Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting, April 8. 
Cincinnati bakers plan on going to the 
Tri-State convention at Toledo in a body. 
From present indications, several special 
cars will be required to accommodate 
them. Eight new members were secured. 
A Dutch Tench followed the meeting. 

The association held its last ball for 
the winter, present at which were Hector 
Urquhart, Harry Miller and wife, J. 
Tracey, state bakery inspector, and wife, 
of Springfield. 


Oklahoma Master Bakers 
The ninth annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association is 
in session this week at Oklahoma City. 
Talks are scheduled to be made by F. C. 
Stadelhofer, of the American Diamalt 
Co., C. E. Wernig, formerly with the 
Fleischmann Co., and F. Miller, of the 
Enid (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
A banquet is to be given Thursday 
evening by the Yukon Mill & Elevator 
Co. to the visitors. 
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BAKERY PATENTS 


; DOUGH DIVIDER 
Frank H. Van Houten, Jr., of Fish- 
kill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has received 


a patent on a dough-dividing machine.’ 


Application was filed March 29, 1913; 
serial No. 757,700. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a dough divider 
the combination with the a oy. 
rocato lungers and plunger head an 
sodipnesaiairy cnife bend, of knives be- 
tween which the plungers are adapted to 
reciprocate embodying concentric circu- 
lar licives and radial knives on both the 
inner and outer sides of the circular 
knives, screws connecting the peripheral 
radial knives to the knife head, recesses 
in the edges of the circular knives, pro- 
‘jections on the outer edges of the periph- 
eral radial knives adapted to fit in the 
recesses in the outer edge of the adja- 
cent circular knife and retain said knife 
on the knife head, projections on the 
inner edges of the intermediate radial 
knives adapted to fit in the recesses in 
the inner edge of the last-mentioned cir- 
cular knife whereby said intermediate 
radial knives are retained on the knife 
head and projections on the outer edges 
of the intermediate radial knives adapt- 
ed to fit in the recesses in the outer edge 
of the inner circular knife whereby said 
circular knife is retained on the knife 
head.” 

CAKE MIXER 


William G. Kirchhoff, St. Louis, Mo., 
has secured a patent on a cake mixer. 
Application filed April 28, 1913; serial 
No. 764,047; 

Claim 1 reads: “In a mixing machine, 
the combination of a beater shaft, means 
for actuating it to give a stirring move- 
ment, a sleeve member revolubly mount- 
ed adjacent the extremity of said shaft, 
a foot member slidable on the shaft and 
secured for rotation therewith, said foot 
member having a portion movable within 
the said sleeve and having screw-thread 
engagement therewith, and means for se- 
curing a stirring blade to said foot mem- 
ber.” 

CAKE-FORMING DEVICE 


Herbert W. Eakins, Springfield, Ohio, 
has patented a cake-forming device. Ap- 
plication filed Feb. 26, 1914; serial No. 
$21,345. 

Claim 2 reads: “A cake-forming device 
comprising a table, a plunger mounted 
above said table, a mold plate supported 
between said plunger and said table and 
having a cavity to receive the material, 
said cavity being open at both ends, 
means to cause said plunger to enter one 
end of said cavity, a bottom plate sup- 
ported between said mold plate and said 
table to close the other end of said cav- 
ity and movable relatively to said cavity 
and said plunger to permit the formed 
cake to be ejected from said cavity onto 
said table, said bottom plate and table 
being so arranged that when said bot- 
tom plate is again moved into position 
beneath said plunger it will engage the 
cake previously ejected and discharge 
the same.” 

DOUGH MOLDER 


John Callow and H. L. Callow, of 
Liverpool, England, have been granted 
a patent at Washington on apparatus for 
molding dough. Application filed May 
9, 1913; serial No. 766,551. 

Claim 5 reads: “A dough-molding ap- 
paratus comprising an endless carrier, 
means to move said carrier continuously, 
compound folding tools comprising two 
pairs of pivoted flaps with their axes at 
right angles, converging tracks, and 
members adapted to run in said tracks 
and to cause the inner pair of flaps to 
effect the folding operation.” 


A BREAD-MAKING PROCESS 


Samuel F. McDonald, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has patented a process for making 
bread. Application filed Dec. 17, 1915; 
serial No. 67,379. 

Claim 2 reads: “The process for mak- 
ing bread, which consists in forming a 
dough containing salt and a fermenting 
agent, the quantity of salt in the dough 
being less than necessary to give to the 
bread a full salt flavor, and whereby the 

«fermentation of the dough is not retard- 
ed, letting the dough ferment, and then 
adding to the fermented dough an addi- 
tional quantity of salt by sprinkling it 
over the dough while it is being shaped, 
the said subsequent addition of salt to 
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the fermented dough being such as to 
give to the bread a full salt flavor.” 


DOUGH-TREATING METHOD 
Laurence Embrey, county of Stafford, 
England, has been granted a patent on a 
method of treating dough. Application 
filed Aug. 6, 1914; serial No. 855,469. 
Claim 4 reads: “The method of treating 
dough to assist proving, which consists in 
forming said dough into a strip, coiling 
said strip around a spindle, whereby 
tension is applied to the dough from 
within the mass, applying a light external 
pressure to cause super layers of 
the coil to adhere and thereby maintain 
the-dough in tension, and finally shaping 
the tension mass to form a loaf.” 


DOUGH MIXER 


Charles W. Hottman, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has received a patent on a dough- 
mixing machine. Application filed Oct. 
23, 1914; serial No. 868,182. 

Claim 1 reads: “A machine of the char- 
acter stated, comprising a casing having 
feed channels arranged side by side 
therein and a kneading chamber com- 
municating with one end of said feed 
channels, stationary kneading blades ex- 
tending into said kneading chamber, 
movable kneader blades rotatably mount- 
ed in said chamber to travel in proximity 
to said stationary kneading blades, feed 
conveyers in said channels, and construct- 
ed to feed the materials to and from said 
kneading chamber and means to actuate 
said feed conveyer and said rotatable 
blades.” 





Lowell, Mass., Bakers Organize 

Thirty-five master bakers of Lowell, 
Mass., held a banquet recently. Robert 
Friend acted as toastmaster. Jerry Bar- 
low, as the first speaker, reviewed the 
present status of the baking business, 
and explained that, with the present 
prices of raw materials, there was scarce- 
ly any profit left for the baker, and he 
urged the bakers to organize. 

Eugene Vincent told of the different 
laws and ordinances that were being in- 
troduced in the legislatures and _ local 
councils for the regulation of bakers. 
Then, despite the high cost of raw ma- 
terials and labor, the baker was getting 
no more for his finished product. He 
was strongly in favor of the bakers form- 
ing an association for their protection. 

F. H. Harzbecker, secretary of the 
Master Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
of Boston, related his 30 years’ experi- 


ence in baking, as a journeyman and as. 


an officer of associations. He urged the 
Lowell bakers to form an organization. 
By so doing they would be able to pre- 
vent ordinances being introduced or en- 
forced that were detrimental to the pub- 
lic as well as the bakers. He also pointeu 
out they could buy their materials in 
quantities and reduce the cost. In con- 
clusion, he advised the Lowell bakers, 
once they are organized to keep in touch 
with the other associations. 

Joseph Johnson favored advancing 
prices of baked goods. He was in favor 
of having the bakers get together toward 
having uniform weights and prices, and 
on a parity with the cost of the raw 
materials. 

George Watson told of how, some years 
ago, the Lowell bakers raised prices and, 
not being organized, they one by one 
gradually drifted back to the old selling 
prices. He favored an organization and 
shorter working hours, especially Sunday. 

By a rising vote it was decided to form 
an association, and these officers were 
elected: president, Joseph Johnson; sec- 
retary, William Johnson; treasurer, C. B. 
Stoddard; executive board, Messrs. Bar- 
rett, Barlow, Turcotte, Savage, and 
Robert Friend. Active efforts will now 
be made to increase the membership. 





Massachusetts Bakers’ Banquet 

The annual banquet and dance of the 
Massachusetts Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Boston, and was one of 
the largest and most successful affairs 
yet given. The large number of ladies 
present was a conspicuous feature. The 
allied trades were well represenied. 

President Getter acted most happily as 
toastmaster. L. J. Liggett, head of the 
big drug concern bearing his name, and 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, emphasized the importance of 
bakers in the business world, and urged 
that they keep in touch with all matters 


pertaining to the welfare of their com- 
munity. He referred to numerous yicious 
bills coming up, and urged the bakers to 
be united, as they were a powerful force 
to combat such adverse and unreasonable 
legislation. 

« M. Scott, president of the New 
England Master Bakers’ Tri-State Asso- 
ciation, made an address. Short talks 
were made by many others. 

The dinner served was an elaborate one. 
An orchestra furnished music, and the 
bakers sang popular songs. 





Duluth-Superior 

Dututn, Mrnn., April 21—As long as 
wheat is disturbed, flour cannot be ex- 
pected to be very active. The fluctuations 
leave a feeling of uncertainty, and buy- 
ers are apprehensive. There is nothing in 
sight to induce flour-buying on a large 
scale. On the other hand, the trade fears 
a break in the near future. 

Bakers, as a rule, are pretty well pro- 
vided with flour, or are covered by con- 
tracts to run for some time. Many had 
the foresight to. book up heavily earlier 
in the year, when prices were much lower. 
Those who did not do so, are buying from 
hand to mouth, paying ruling quotations. 

Scarcity of rye and advancing prices 
since a month ago have been of impor- 
tance. The-high cost naturally induced 
bakers to turn to clears for a mix, owing 
to their relative cheapness. 

The bread consumption has not been 
adversely affected by high prices. A 


. very satisfactory business was done dur- 


ing the winter, and from now on im- 
proved business conditions should in- 
crease sales to a point taxing the capac- 
ity of all bakeries. With spring at hand, 
trade has already improved. A further 
acceleration in demand should take place 
after navigation opens. Price and weight 
of loaves have not changed. The 5c size 
weighs about 13 ozs, and the 10c 26 ozs, 
baked. 

Sales of pies, cakes and other bakery 
products are about normal, if not better. 
Consumption is generally expressed as 
unquestionably broadening more than in 
previous years. 

The cracker trade is keeping pace with 
growing activity in other lines of business. 
Local branches report sales very satis- 
factory, and they expect further improve- 
ment which generally accompanies open- 
ing of lake navigation. 


NOTES 

Some bakers are featuring hot cross- 
buns for Easter. 

Sugar is soaring, and other supplies are 
threatened with a boost. Some relief is 
promised as to sugar when lake transpor- 
tation is in full operation. 

The March report of the Duluth bak- 
ery inspector shows that bakers are ob- 
serving the rules of the city health de- 
partment more rigidly than ever. 

Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co., Duluth 
wholesale grocers, have moved into a new 
building on lower Lake Avenue, near the 
ship canal. In about a month, after it is 
settled, the company will hold open 
house, inviting the public to inspect its 
new home. 

The Star bakery, Virginia, Minn., is 
the largest on the iron range. It was 
established in 1893 by J. O. Johnson. 
After the fire in 1900, his son, E, C. A. 
Johnson, assumed control. Equipment is 
all modern. Including a finished base- 
ment, the bakery occupies three stories. 
Products are sold all over the range. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Potomac State Baker’s Meeting 

The first executive committee meeting 
of the Potomac States Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, embracing Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia, was held in Washington, with 
President August Nolde in the chair. 
Latter urged the bakers to take an active 
interest in the association, and cited in- 
stances where adverse legislation in Vir- 
ginia had been headed off by the organi- 
zation. 

J. J. Mattern, of Richmond, explained 
to the new members the benefits of the 
association. 

Secretary Clarke read a communication 
from J. M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional association, suggesting that the 
Potomac States association hold its con- 
vention May 23-25. On motion of C. E. 
Meade, it was voted that the first conven- 
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tion be held at Washington on those dates. 

Messrs. Steinberg, Stoehlman, Berens, 

DeVaull and Eaton were appointed a 

committee to create interest in the meet- 

ing. A lengthy discussion took place as 

e the business programme of the conven- 
ion. 

Secretary Clarke was instructed to ad- 
vise J. M. Bell, secretary of the National 
association that the Potomac States asso- 
ciation was in hea accord with the 
efforts being made by the National to de- 
feat the proposed repeal of the mixed- 
flour law. 

‘C. E. Meade brought up the question of 
the association lending its support to the 
bakers of Maryland, in their efforts to 
defeat a ruling by the health commis- 
sioners of Maryland providing for an 
18-inch elevation for bread boxes. The 
Maryland bakers maintain that this im- 
poses an unnecessary hardship. 





Bread War in Cleveland, Ohio 

Fischer Bros. Co., of Cleveland, who 
opened a modern bread bakery about a 
month ago to supply 42 stores through- 
out the city, are marketing a 14-oz loaf 
for 4c. e daily papers are devoting 
much space to the bread war between this 
company and the Matthew Smith Tea & 
Grocery Co., which is planning on install- 
ing a bakery to supply its stores with 
baked ° 

Cleveland bakers who anticipated an 
opportunity to raise prices of baked 
goods, to offset the high cost of raw ma- 
terials, have given up the idea and are 
discouraged over the outlook, with the 
two large concerns selling at 4c loaf. In 
different parts of the city, grocery stores 
are selling 4c bread, and a leading meat 
market handling bread, advertises as a 
Saturday special “four loaves of fresh 
bread for 10c.” 

The present. high prices of raw ma- 
terials, and the animosity existing be- 
tween the Cleveland master bakers, have 
given the retail baking business a dark 
future. 





R. M. Allen with Ward Baking Co. 

R. M. Allen, head of the State Experi- 
mental Station, at Lexington, Ky., has 
tendered his resignation to accept a posi- 
tion as chemist with the Ward Baking 
Co., of New York. The state refused to 
accept the resignation of Mr. Allen, and 
granted him a year’s leave of absence. 
J. O. LaBach is to handle the station 
during that period. 

Mr. Allen has been at the head of the 
Kentucky department of food and drugs, 
for 14 years, and in that time has built 
up one of the most efficient departments 
in the country. Mr. Allen, as well as 
Walter Scheppelman, who recently left 
the experimental station to accept a posi- 
tion with the Fleischmann Co., will be 
very much missed by Kentucky bakers. 





South Dakota Bakers Meet 


The annual convention of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of South Dakota was 
held at Sioux Falls, March 23. J. W. 
Balsiger, of Watertown, was elected 
president; George C. Slaten, of Aber- 
deen, vice-president; C. W. Anthony, of 
Sioux Falls, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Sidney Drew, of Drew & Kelley, Sioux 
Falls, the retiring president, was elected 
a member of the executive committee; 
also J. F. Runche, of Madison. 

Plans were laid for increasing the 
scope of the organization. The 1917 
meeting will be held at Aberdeen. 





C. E. Wernig Makes a Change 
C. E. Wernig, the well-known expert 
and demonstrator of the Fleischmann Co., 
has resigned and is now with the Kuhlke 
Bread Co., of Akron, Ohio, as general 
superintendent. Mr. Wernig is no doubt 
one of the best-informed bakery experts 
in the industry. Bakers all over the 
country have listened with profit to his 

papers, read at different conventions. 





Have Three Months’ Flour Supply 

Gurnsey Bros. & Co., Keene, N. H: 
We are supplied with flour for three 
months, and think most bakers in this 
vicinity are fixed likewise. Do not look 
for lower flour prices until the winter 
wheat c arrives, and even at that look 
oe but very little reduction on the new 
jour. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

Roy Martin, Saginaw, Mich., has moved 
his bakery into larger quarters. 

J. S. Elliott & Sons, Newcastle, Pa.,. 
have installed a three-speed cake machine. 

George Probst, Elgin, Neb., has in- 
stalled a four-deck oven. 

Eppler’s bakery, San Francisco, has 
installed two ovens. 

Lilly’s bakery, Mangum, Okla., burned ; 
loss, $1,500. 

John Stoner, Ellwood City, Pa., has 
installed a wrapping and sealing machine. 

Henry Reuwer, a retired baker of 
Ilarrisburg, Pa., died recently, aged- 63. 

L. W. Replogle has formally opened 
his Grandma’s bakery, at Muncie, Ind. 

Edwardson & Hill, formerly of Duluth, 
have opened a bakery at Houghton, Mich. 

Joseph Klipfel, St. Louis, has bought a 
ite for a $12,000 bakery. 

The Arcadia (Fla.) Baking Co. will 
build a two-story bakery. 

The Collins bakery, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
installed a humidifier. 

York, Pa., claims to be largest pretzel 
imanufacturing point in the country. 

A new bakery is talked of at the City 
ilospital, Worcester, Mass. 

The new Mohler bakery at Kokomo, 
Ind., is completed. 

The Star bakery, at Oelwein, Iowa, has 
been opened. 

A master bakers’ association has been 
organized at Sacramento, Cal. 

Louis F. Brown has bought the Her- 
man Platz bakery at Delaware, Ohio. 

The Arcadia (Fla.) Bakery has begun 
work on a two-story brick bakery build- 
ing. . 
‘The General Baking Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va. has secured a site for its proposed 
350,000 bread bakery. 

Poehler’s bakery, Atchison, Kansas, 
established in 1878, was recently sold to 
Walter Brackbill. 

Henry Koch’s Sons have bought ground 
at St. George, N. Y., on which to build a 
modern bakery. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., will increase the capacity of 
its plant to 10,000 loaves. 

Summers bakery, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has 
been sold to William Caldwell and Rus- 
sell Hill; consideration, $8,000, 

Contracts have been awarded by the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bread Co. for 
erection of its factory, to cost $60,000. 

Rutter & Hartshorn are now proprie- 
tors of the Ideal bakery, Rockwell City, 
lowa. 

The Stroehman Vienna Baking Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., is using 11 auto-trucks 
for delivering. 

Toole’s bakery, Montgomery, Ala., has 
hought Carlton’s bakery, and is aon 
it as a branch. ful Co 

The Cleveland (Ohio) . 
leased the plant former! Peupled ee.) 
Star Baking Co. 

A bakery, with a three- rrelgptter, i 
heing installedt in the Mohic re, a 
Rochester, N. Y. ~< 

Charles Weniger, Wes' Kk has 
hought the bakery of Adam Stoltz, 
ington, N. J. 

The Miller Bros. Rupsis Co. has 
formed to do a _ baking business at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Charles E. Smith & Son bought at ad- 
ministrator’s sale the Spring Grove, Pa., 
bakery for $4,700. 

The Martin Baking Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 

The Metzger Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, is builuing an addition, 60x 
85, to increase capacity to 35,000 loaves. 

R. R. Jones, of the City bakery, Ma- 
rion, Wis., has bought the shop of Fred 
Klink and will consolidate the two. 

A. T. Fleckenstein and E. A.. Kirchner 
have bought the McGreevey bakery, at 
Oil City, Pa., and are operating it under 
the name of the Home bakery. 

John Adair has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Steam Baking 
Co., Sterling, Ill, and Frank Briggs sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Herbert Catering Co. Denver, 
Colo., has leased the building adjoining 
os plant and will erect a $4,000 addi- 
ion. 

Master bakers of Portland, Oregon, 
are wrestling with the stale-bread propo- 
sition. The discontinuance of taking 
back bread from groceries is talked of. 

An elaborate machinery exhibit is to be 
held in connection with the Tri-State 
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Master Bakers’ convention, at Toledo, 
June 6-8. ; 

On its opening day, the Standard Bak- 
ing Co., Harrisburg, Pa, gave away 
40,000 loaves. The company is using four 
automobiles and 12 wagons for delivering. 

The estate of the late William C. Lau, 
president of the Top-N-Otch Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, who died last month, was 
appraised at $49,000. 

Mrs. E. R. Henenfent is building a 
modern bakeshop at Edina, Mo., which 
she expects to open shortly. She is look- 
ing for a baker to take charge of it. 

On April 6, the Mahoning Valley Bread 
Co., New Castle, Pa., donated half of the 
proceeds from its sales of Mity Nice 
bread to a local hospital. 

William Jorg, for 11 years with the 
Corby bakery at Washington, D. C., has 
been made manager of the Corby plant, 
Richmond, Va. 

Robert L. Landbach and C. Raymond 
Fleming have taken over the Central bak- 
ery, Sunbury, Pa., formerly operated by 
William L. Eberhard. 

The Hess Bakery Co., at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will spend about $15,000 in 
enlarging its plant. Henry G. Hess is 
president, and J. Adam Hess secretary. 

Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., was the principal speaker at 
the recent banquet of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Master Bakers’ Association. W. C. Vogel 
is president. 

Frank A. Miller has been made man- 
ager of the Flint (Mich.) Bread Co. The 
company took over the well-equipped En- 
terprise bakery, and will specialize in 
bread. 

The York (Pa.) Pretzel Bakery is in- 
stalling additional equipment, including 
another reel oven. With the improve- 
ments completed, the shop will use 72 
bbls flour daily. It employs 48 people. 

A cable from Sydney, N. S. W., says 
the legislature has passed a bill enabling 
the Commonwealth to establish a mono- 
poly in bread-making and selling in New 
South Wales. 

A strike of German, Kosher and Polish 
bakers in New York City is threatened 
May 1, unless demands for higher wages 
are complied with. Something like 10,000 
men would be affected. 

The Read Machinery Co., of York, Pa., 
ever anxious to be of service to the bak- 
ers of the country generally, and those of 
Pennsylvania in particular, has mailed 
to the latter a number of cards calling 
the attention of the workers in the bake- 
shops to the fact that smoking, tobacco 
chewing and spitting are prohibited un- 
der the state laws. With the cards is 
also sent a pamphlet containing an ex- 
tract from the bakery law of Pennsyl- 
vania. : 





Coming Bakery Conventions 


alt Lake, Aug. 7-11. 


f, National Association of Master Bakers, 


-~ Southeastern Master Bakers’ Associa- 
yon, at Macon, Ga., May 1-4. 


Texas Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Waco, May 2-4. 

Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Springfield, May 9-11. 

Pacific Northwest Bakers’ Association, 
Tacoma, Wash., May 23-25. 

Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland 
bakers, at Washington, D. C., May 23-25. 

Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Toledo, June 6-8. 

Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Bakers, at York, June 12-14. 

California Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Oakland, June 13. 

Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, at Omaha, Neb., June 13-15. 

New York Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Bronx, New York City, June 26-27. 

New England Tri-State Master Bakers’ 
Association, at Portland, Maine, Oct. 
11-12. 





Hubbard Oven Co. Changes 

Owing to a reorganization of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago, Sidney Bennett, 
who succeeded his brother, H. O. Ben- 
nett, as president, and his brother, Glover 
H., have sold their interest in that com- 
pany. The Messrs. Bennett have formed 
the Bennett Oven Co., with headquarters 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sidney Bennett, who is at the head of 
the new Bennett Oven Co., is well known 
to bakers in general, especially in the 
East, being eastern manager of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co. After the death of his 
brother, H. O. Bennett, he became man- 


ager. Glover H. Bennett is well known 
to the bakers in the West. 

The present officers of the Hubbard 
Oven Co. are Mrs. H. O. Bennett, presi- 
dent; J. W. Hicklin, secretary; Arthur 
Fosdyke, general manager. Mr. Fosdyke 
has represented the Hubbard Oven Co. 
in the East for the past year, with head- 
quarters in New York. 





Jamestown, N. Y. 

A striking example of what can be ac- 
complished from a modest beginning, by 
energy, enterprise and close attention to 
detail, is shown in the growth and pros- 
ae oa of Harris Bros., whose up-to-date 

akery and ice cream plant is located at 
212 Pine Street, Jamestown, N. Y. The 
business was established 25 years ago, 
and growing steadily, it is now extensive. 
The firm has a high reputation for qual- 
ity goods and splendid service. Employ- 
ment is given to 25 people. Eight wag- 
ons and two automobiles are used for 
delivering. 

The plant is a three-story brick build- 
ing, 120x25, recently erected, and is 
equipped throughout with modern ma- 
chinery for producing bakery goods and 
ice cream. The layout is such as to avoid 
all waste of space, and, from the time the 
raw materials are received, there is no 
back-tracking. 

The basement contains the power plant, 
refrigerating system, cold storage with 
special room for salt, coal, fruit and 
flour, all of which are bought in car lots. 

The first floor contains the retail store 
and office, packing and shipping depart- 
ments and the ice cream making depart- 
ment, 

The second floor is where all the bak- 
ing is done, the cakeshop occupying the 
front part and the bread bakery in the 
rear. Two bread ovens and one cake 
oven are used. 

A fried-cake room is located on the 
third floor. A Gem outfit is used, and 
about 1,000 dozens are made daily. The 
remainder of this floor is used for stor- 
age, with elevator running from basement 
to top floor. 

Quality cakes, in sanitary cartons, and 
Cream bread, wrapped, are the leaders. 
All the work is under the personal super- 
vision of the proprietors, George A. and 
Alfred T. Harris. 


THE JONES BAKERY 

A bakery of considerable importance 
in Jamestown is the Jones bakery, housed 
in a two-story brick building at Fourth 
and Washington streets. This business 
was formerly carried on under the name 
of Jones & Ahlquist. In 1912 it was taken 
over by the Jones brothers, four in num- 
ber. At present, it employs 18 people. 
Five wagons and an auto-truck were re- 
cently added. 

A general line of baked goods is made 
and all bread is wrapped. Butternut, 
Cream and Twentieth Century are the 
bread leaders. 

The breadshop, on the first floor, con- 
tains a Petersen oven, Champion dough 
mixer, Lynn-Superior divider, Peerless 
molder and a Union wrapping machine. 
The cakeshop, on the second floor, uses 
an Ordway oven, Lynn-Superior cake 
mixer and Gem fried-cake outfit. The 
flour is stored on the second floor. An 
average of 500 bbls are used monthly, 
and is bought in car lots. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





The Salt Lake Convention 

Exceptional interest is being taken in 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers at Salt 
Lake, Utah, Aug. 7-11. With favorable 
rates and transportation facilities, many 
bakers plan on taking advantage of the 
opportunity to go through the Yellow- 
stone Park. Hotel reservations should 
be made early. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO SALT LAKE 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
in connection with the Union Pacific and 
Denver & Rio Grande, for an exclusive 
special train from Chicago to Salt Lake 
City (via Denver) for the accommoda- 
tion of those attending the convention of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Aug. 7-11. Special stop-over en route 
will be permitted at Glenwood Springs, 
from 4 until 10 p.m., Aug. 6. 

The special train will leave the union 
station, Chicago, at 10 p.m. Aug. 4, 
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Omaha 11 a.m., Aug. 5, and Denver 1:30 
a.m., Aug. 6, arriving Salt Lake at 12 
o’clock, noon, Aug. 7. 





Programme for Illinois Bakers 

Cuicaco, I11., April 24.—The tenth 
annual convention of the Illinois Master 
Bakers’ Association will be held at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, May 9-11. 
The programme has not been completed 
by Secretary Clissold, owing to one or 
two of those scheduled to make addresses 
having declined. 
. The National Association of Master 
Bakers will be represented by Fred S. 
Freund, treasurer, St. Louis, and Secre- 
tary J. M. Bell, of Chicago. The morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Wednesday 
and the first session on Thursday will be 
for bakers only. Among the papers to 
be read will be “Goods from Baker to 
Consumer,” “Improved Methods of 
Bread-making” and “Strength of Wheat 
Flour.” The attendance promises to be 
large. C. H. CHarten. 


Ward Bakery at Cleveland 
The Ward Baking Co. has bought a 
site at Cleveland, Ohio, 237x515, on which 
it is reported it will build a big plant. 
The ground is represented to have cost 
$50,000. 








Prices of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. following 
points, are given as below: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 88 @90c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.90. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $2.75 @3.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 32c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 28c, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans 8c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 14c. 
Coconut, shredded, lb in bbis 15 %c. 


DULUTH 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.60. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.50. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 34c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 14c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in aases 9c, 
Currants, lb in cases 13c. 


DETROIT 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.65. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 87@89c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.90. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.40. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 


“Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 32c. 


Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 28c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 9c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7% @8c. 
Currants, Ib in bbls 13c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.14@7.25. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.05 @7.15. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 88c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12@13c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 35c. _ 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 10@13c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 12c. 
KANSAS CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 84c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12@12%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $2.85. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 33c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 6%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 9%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 6c. 
PITTSBURGH 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.30@7.40. 
Lard, tierces, lb 13c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50 @2.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.25 @3.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 34c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 31c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 8% @9c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10% @11c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 12%c. 


Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points 
as follows, per 160 Ibs: 
New York City..$4.85 Kansas City ...$5.17 
ET eE TEE 4.85 Seattle ......... 5.35 





Philadelphia. ... 4.95 Portland ....... 5.35 
Pittsburgh ..... 5.01 San Francisco .. 5.35 
Baltimore ...... 4.93 Detroit ........ 5.14 
New Orleans ... 4.85 Duluth ........ 4.97 
Louisville ...... 5.02 Mobile ......... 4.97 
Columbus, Ohio. 5.04 Indianapolis ... 5.08 
Chicago ........ 5.08 Toledo ......... 5.04 
Minneapolis .... 5.15 Saginaw ....... 5.08 
St. Louis ....... 5.02 Cincinnati ..... 5.03 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .......eeeeeeees $6.30@6.70 
Spring patent, jute ....... seeeees 5.80@6.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.40@5.50 
Spring clears, jute .......sesees - 4.75 @5.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 2.80 @3.30 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ....... -- 2.65@2.80 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. ; 5.80@5.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......++.+++ $5.90@6.10 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.35 @5.50 
Clear, southern, jute ..... seveeeee 450@4.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.65 @5.75 
Patent, 95 per cent ..... seasaxe . 5.20@65.35 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...... eseeeee 4.356@4.80 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute ............$5.00@65.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.50@4.65 

MILLFEED—The general condition of the 
market has improved somewhat during the 
week, and values have become more steady. 
Eastern sales are also more satisfactory. 
This applies to all grades, especially winter 
middlings. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
$21, middlings $21.75; winter bran $21.75, 
middlings $27; red dog, $29.50,—in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Market steady, with a 
fair trade. Meal is quoted at $1.88 and 
grits at $1.89, per 100 Ibs. 

RYE—Receipts small, and bulk of arrivals 
are applied on previous sales. Stocks de- 
creased considerably for week. Demand 
good, and market firm, with 97%c bid for 
No. 2 spot. No. 3 sold at 95c. 

WHEAT—Local and outside mills fair 
buyers of choice springs and winters. Pre- 
miums on former up ic, mainly in sympathy 
with the Northwest. Offerings not large, 
and shipments heavy. No. 2 red, 4@6c over 
May, and sold at $1.17@1.17%; No. 3 red, 
May to 8c over, and sold at $1.14@1.14%; 
No. 2 hard, May to 2c over, and sold at 
$1.13%; No. 3 hard, 1@4c under May, and 
sold at $1.09@1.12%; No. 1 northern, 7@9c 
over May, and sold at $1.19@1.22; No. 2 
northern, 2@6%c over May, and sold at 
$1.17@1.19. No. 3 northern sold at $1.13%. 
No. 3 hard Montana sold at $1.09%. No. 3 
red Montana sold at $1.12@1.12%. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis..... 171 148 172 137 


Wheat, bus.... 1,670 618 1,658 661 
Corn, bus..... - 862 861 1,640 4,192 
Oats, bus...... 2,243 1,553 2,837 2,540 
Rye, bus....... 53 36 100 12 
Barley,’ bus.... 437 301 356 111 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $6.60 @7.05 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 6.20 @6.50 
Pancy Clear, Jute ...ccccccosccece 5.40@5.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood .........-+. 5.50@5.60 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

DRONES, WEEE occccescccsoccccce + Oe e ce 
Rye flour, country blends, jute.... 4.75@5.05 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 5.70@5.90 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ........... «+» -@1.90 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cottom ........+.+. «e+ + @1.90 

MILLFEED—Higher; standard bran, 


$20.25; standard fine middlings, $20.75@21; 
rye feed, $20.50; flour middlings, $24.50@ 
25.50; red dog, $27.50@28; hominy feed, $25; 
brewers’ dried grains, $24,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 2c, with demand good 
from millers for the choice. Shippers took 
off-grades. Receipts, 101 cars. Millers have 
fair stocks of choice on hand, but buy freely 
of all good milling offered. No. 1 northern, 
$1.21@1.24; No. 2, $1.18@1.22; No. 3, $1.05 
@1.14; No. 1 velvet, $1.21@1.23; No. 2, $1.18 
@1.21; No. 2 red, $1.13@1.17; No. 3, $1.10@ 
1.16; No. 2 hard, $1.10@1.15; No. 2, $1.08@ 
1.13. 


No. 1 nor No.2nor No.3 nor 
Monday - 122@124 119@122 . 105@114 
Tuesday ... 122@123 119@121 105@113 


Wednesday. 121@122 118@120 105@113 
Thursday .. 122@124 119@122 105@113 
Friday® ... ...@... ese Mace a ee 
Saturday .. 121@121% 118@120 1065@112 

*Holiday. 

BARLEY—Steady, with demand good 
from maltsters and brewers for choice. Low 
and medium salable to shippers, and the 
week’s business was satisfactory. Receipts, 
189 cars. No. 3, 73@77c; No. 4, 70@76c; 
feed and rejected, 62@70c; Wisconsin, 74@ 
77e. 

RYE—Declined ic, with millers and dis- 
tillers in the market for choice. Receipts, 
38 cars. Demand was fair from country 
millers and southern distillers for choice. 
Shippers took off-grades at a small discount. 


No. 1, 98@99%c; No. 2, 97@98%c; No. 3, 
96 @98e 

CORN—Unchanged, with demand good 
from all sources. Receipts, 64 cars. The 
local trade bought freely of yellow and high 
mixed, while millers took what white was 
offered. Eastern demand good. No. 3 yel- 
low, 75@76%c; No. 4 yellow, 73@75%c; No. 
3 mixed, 74@76c; No. 3 white, 75@76%c. 

OATS—Declined %c, with demand good 
at all times for all grades. Receipts, 305 
cars, The local trade wanted heavy, willing 
to pay a premium for choice. Montana oats 
brought a good premium over Wisconsin. 
Standard, 45@46%c; No. 3 white, 44@46%c; 
No. 4 white, 43% @45%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c~Receipts— a eee 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 16,500 29,990 25,660 22,160 
Wheat, bus.. 123,750 41,250 44,100 13,750 
Corn, bus.... 85,760 168,300 205,340 545,311 
Oats, bus.... 597,760 286,900 461,170 703,215 
Barley, bus.. 275,940 153,360 103,752 69,610 
Rye, bus..... 43,660 23,600 49,700 9,440 
Feed, tons... 2,510 2,220 6,488 5,602 





TOLEDO, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ............ $5.70@5.75 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
POGOe ccccccccrsscccesccccescccscecess $5.60 
BOPRIE cccccccceccccnccccesecnccceses 5.50 
QEERP ccccccccccccoccccccseccceccesvecs 5.10 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ...........eeeeeee 





BEEN BOGE sige cascescccsccseccccses 
SERBS ovcccccccscccs ‘s 
Oil meal in 100-lb bag 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 5.00 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash May July 

Monday ........ $1.20% $1.21% $1.20% 
Tuesday ........ 1.20% 1.21% 1.21% 
Wednesday ..... 1.19% 1.20 1.20 
Thursday ...... - 1.20% 1.21 1.21 
We «6 waded .. ote eho er. a ere 
Saturday ...... - 1.18% 1.19 1.19% 


*Exchange closed. 

Receipts 47 cars, 18 contract; year ago 
55, 40 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 36 cars, 7 contract; year 
ago 70, 68 contract. Quotations: cash, 76%c; 
May, 76%c; July, 78%c. Local cash prices 
in store and through billed: No. 3 yellow, 
76%c; No. 3 mixed, 74%c; No. 3 white, 
76%c. 

OATS—Receipts 10 cars, none contract; 
year ago 19, 12 contract. Quotations: cash, 
47%c; May, 47%c; July, 45%c. Local cash 
prices in store and through billed: standard, 
47%c; No. 3 white, 45@45%c; No. 4 white, 
44@44%c; sample, 39% @44c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

cReceipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus.. 46,500 34,500 123,100 82,500 
Corn, bus.... 42,000 31,200 61,900 34,100 
Oats, bus.... 14,400 28,800 41,900 36,000 





BUFFALO, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 
Best patent .......ee+e0- eeeeee e+ $6.30@6.40 
BUPRIGEE occcccvccccevcccsccesec 
Firat COMP .cccccccccccces eee 
Second clear .......+++- eovces 
LOW-BTade ...ceccsccccccces ee 
MIG, MO A covcvcvccccscessscvcce 
Spring bran, per ton .........0se0055 
Standard middlings, per ton.. 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ " 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 27.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 28.60 
Gluten feed, per tom .........-0ss005 28.70 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .......... 28.50 
Corn meal, table, per tom ............ 34.00 
Cracked Corn, per tOM .....cccccsesee 29.00 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 365.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 28.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.76 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton. 17.50 

WHEAT—There was quite a good inquiry 
for spot No. 1 northern, but holders wanted 
16c over Chicago May, with buyers at about 
l4c. The offerings were cleaned up, except- 
ing a small lot for which $1.27 was asked 
at the close. Opening shipment started in 
at 9c over Chicago May, and advanced to 
11%c, closing at lic. Winter wheat unset- 
tled. Buyers refused to pay prices asked, 
but came in on the late break for No. 2 
white, paying $1.18, local billed. No. 2 red 
was offered at $1.21 and No. 8 red $1.16, on 
track, through billed. 

CORN—Not much change in prices until 
the close of the week, when they declined 
%c. Buyers held off on track offerings, but 
considerable corn in store was moved out. 
Closing: No. 3 yellow, 80c; No. 4 yellow, 
78c; No. 65 yellow, 73% @74c; No. 6 yellow, 
72%c; sample yellow, 71c,—through billed. 

OATS—Market was quiet all week, with 
quite liberal offerings, but few desirable 
carloads. The closing was easy, %@%c 
lower than last week. Closing: No. 2 white, 
49%c; standard, 48%c; No. 3 white, 47%c; 
No. 4 white, 46c,—through billed. Store: 
No. 2 white, 50c; standard, 49c; No. 3 white, 
48% c,—carloads, 


BARLEY—Stronger, May shipment being 
held at 80c, and there was a good inquiry 
for June shipment. Maltsters wanted im- 
mediate rail shipment at 80c. 

RYE—No offerings here except some 
choice No. 2, which was held at $1.05, 
through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,625 

bbls and 56,097,318 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
9,075 sacks to Liverpool, 179,200 to Glasgow, 
20,329 to London, 56,914 to La Pallice and 
26,489 to Copenhagen. Quotations, 196 Ibs 
in wood: 
Spring favorite brands 
Spring patent ........ +» 5.90@6.25 
Spring straight ... -. 5.75@5.90 
Spring first clear ...........+++++ 5.85@65.75 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent ....... 6.50 @6.75 

Regular grades— 

Winter patent .........+..+++- 5.60@5.80 
Winter straight ............. 5.15@5.50 


- -$6.50@6.75 








Winter first clear ............ 4.85@5.10 
Winter POEM ..ccccccccoes eeeeee 5.60@5.80 
Winter straight .........ssseeeee 5.15 @5.50 
Winter first clear .......... - 4.85@65.10 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks.. - 5.75@6.00 


Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 5.30@5.75 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 5.00@5.30 
MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
offerings light and prices of spot winter bran 
advanced 50c ton. Feed to arrive showed 
little change. Quotations, ton: 
Winter bran— 
City mills’, in 100-lb sacks...$.....@26.50 
Western spot, 100-lb sacks.... .....@26.50 
PO GFTiVe, TD DOIN «nc cccecscs 24.00 @24.50 


BPOt cocevvcccccvesecs sseeeee 23.50@24.00 

To arrive, all- ee - 23.00@23.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TD GRO i ddccccccticcccvccves 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

BOSTD GREMBS. ovcccccccscecsons 23.00 @ 23.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-1b sacks 30.50@31.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 23.00@23.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 24.50@25.50 

WHEAT—Demand only moderate and, 
with bearish speculation in the West, prices 
declined 4%c. Receipts, 995,528 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,236,300; stock, 686,034. Closing 
prices, bu: . 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No. 2 red, spot, April ........ 0. 18 @1.16 
No. 2 southern red ......... +. 1.11 @1,14 
Steamer No. 2 red ........... 1.10 @1.13 
eS Pree 1.10 @1.13 
po Brrr 1.07% @1.10% 
Resected B .ncscccsecvecscvece 1.06 @1.09 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady under 
small supplies. Quotations: $5@5.50 per 196 
lbs in either wood or sacks. 

CORN—Demand fair, and market steady 
under moderate offerings. Receipts, 80,499 
bus; exports, 8,571; stock, 378,594. Closing 
prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Ne, B FOUOW cocccccscscccccces 82 @82% 

GOGRRROE POU ccccccccccaccves 80 @8l1 

Bs WB NE seeescccdecenscosen 77 @78 

, Re. . eereerereer rere 75 @76 

COR, WOE TO TRG: occ veccccvorss +++ @79% 
CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firm under 

light offerings. eet eanes * 100-1b 


bls sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3. ten 75 $1.70@1.75 
Granulated yellow meal 4.05@4.15 1.90@2.00 
Granulated white meal. 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.15 
Yellow table meal..... 3.75@3.80 1.70@1.75 
White table meal...... . h 
White corn flour ..... 
Yellow corn flour 
Pearl hominy ......... 
Hominy and grits, case 1. 70@1.75 ....@.... 

OATS—Offerings only moderate and val- 
ues steadily held, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
147,722 bus; exports, 40,596; stock, 384,172. 
Quotations: 





Ree eee 51% @52 
Se WEED ccc ceccecscosoar 50 @51 
BO. BS WIGS .ccccccccsccccccecs 49 @50 
Sees DS WED occ ccc inc cee cvceses 47% @48% 
CN GEER op cicccncvdesecce te 43% @44% 
Purified oats, graded .......... 49 @50% 


OATMEAL—Demand fair, and market 
steady under moderate offerings. Quota- 
tion: ground, per 200 Ibs, wood, $5.88; pat- 
ent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, $5.88@6.72; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in 
wood, $4.95@5.60; pearl barley, in 100-15 
sacks, $2.60@4.75. 





ST. LOUIS APRIL 22 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 





WOMOG POCORN occ cceececcvcvisces $5.45 @5.60 
rere - 5.10@5.30 
pp EPPS Pe rer Te ee 4.40@4.60 
DOGGIE GORE occ ccicecscvesccese 4.00@4.10 
LOW-GTAE 2... cceccccrcccevcnes + 3.35@3.70 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton .......... $5.20@5.40 
Second patent, in cotton ....... «. 485@5.00 
Extra fancy, in jute ...........6. 4.65 @4.85 
CORE GENO Fon c dic nds b dew kuecas 3.75 @4.20 
BPD cee leccetscvesdonisces 3.25 @3.60 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.03; hard wheat bran, $1.01@ 
1.02; middlings, $1.20@1.30. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.05; middlings, $1.20@1.40. 


WHEAT—Cash demand was quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 409 cars, against 285 previous week. 
Net changes in prices at the close were 4@ 
9%c lower on soft wheat and 4c lower on 
hard wheat. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.16 
@1.20; No. 3 red, $1.11@1.15; No. 4 red, 
90c@$1.06; No. 2 hard, $1.13; No. 8 hard, 
$1.08@1.10; No. 4 hard, 98c@$1.06, 

CORN—Cash demand quiet. Receipts, 328 
cars, against 308. Prices were %@lc lowe: 
on the week. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 74 
@74%c; No. 3 corn, 72% @78c; No. 4 corn, 
Tic; No. 2 yellow, 75c, nominal; No. 3 yel- 
low, 74c; No. 4 yellow, 78c, nominal; No. 2 
white, 74c bid; No. 3 white, 73c; No. 4 white, 
70%Cc. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, per bbl, $3.25 
er in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 

OATS—Cash demand fair. Prices at the 
close were 1%c lower to lc higher. Re- 
ceipts, 91 cars, against 127. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 44@45c; No. 4 white, 42@ 
42%c; No. 2 mixed, 43c, nominal; No. 3 
mixed, 41% @42c, nominal. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Sane ee -Shipments— 

1916 915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 90,000 1, 160 90,740 71,600 
Wheat, bus.. 355,580 323,375 760,800 101,560 
Corn, bus.... 358,610 398,610 654,110 257,070 
Oats, bus.... 184,420 443,700 239,700 374,590 
Rye, bus..... 22,670 2,200 30,800 65,720 
Barley, bus.. eooes 19,600 6,400 3,500 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 

April 22 April 15 April 24 

1916 1916 1915 

No. 2 red wheat... 117,663 120,693 362,691 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 608,303 606,054 1,738 
No. 2 corm ......2. 656,479 SS Bree 
No. 2 white corn. + 104,594 103,414 31,265 


No. 2 yellow corn. ’ sabees . Ceanee 3,040 
No. 2 oats ....... - 12,039 9,864 63,845 
No. 2 white oats... 2.2652  seecee 48,700 


No. 3 white oats... 314,266 331,343 448,263 
Standard oats .... 5,080 5,080 100,402 
No. 3 TYE .ccccees ° 3,750 S| eee 





NEW YORK, APRIL 22 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $5.50@5.85 $5.80@6.15 
Spring first clears..... 5.05@5.30 5. att 60 
Spring low-grades..... 3.25@3.50 
Winter patent ........ 5.45 @5.70 ‘iéo6. 00 
Winter straights ..... 5.00@5.20 -30@5.50 
Winter low-grades .... 4.40@4.70 99° ea 
Kansas straights ..... 6.25@65.50 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


The shipments of flour were placed at 
97,800 packages, of which 2,700 were des- 
tined for Bristol, 44,000 for Baltic ports, 
6,800 for Marseilles, 8,300 for Gibraltar, 3,000 
for Pirzus and 23,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat exports were given at 1,098,500 bus, 
including 81,000 ta Liverpool, 80,000 to Lon- 
don, 214,000 to Manchester, 72,000 to Hull, 
211,200 to Palermo, 176,500 to Torre Annun- 
ziata and 263,800 to Pirzeus. 

WHEAT—There has been no trade to 
speak of in actual cash wheat, most of the 
business being in opening of navigation stuff. 
Prices as quoted show an absence of de- 
mand, and a weakening in springs and win- 
ters. Manitoba wheats were offered more 
freely at the close, with some concession in 
values, and there was also a decline in win- 
ter. Hard winter wheat at the Gulf was 
offered at 5c under Chicago May, f.o.b., and 
did not attract business even at that dis- 
count. There was no interest in export or- 
ders at the close, partly due to the holidays 
here and on the other side, and partly to 
the fact that the trade was disposed to be 
extremely conservative until the develop- 
ments of the next few days in the political 
situation could be seen. Quotations at the 
close of the week were as follows: No. 1 
northern spring, $1.31%; No. 2 hard winter, 
Chicago, $1.24%; No. 2 red winter, $1.25%; 
No. 1 durum, opening $1.26%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, opening $1.30; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, opening $1.28. 

CORN—Cash corn firm and quiet. The 
trade is almost entirely local or for east- 
ern distribution. There has been a little 
business in export corn by the way of Balti- 
more, said to be for the Dutch government. 

OATS—Export interest has been more ac- 
tive, with quite large sales of Manitoba oats 
for shipment the next two and a half 
months. A few shipments of American oats 
have been made, but there has been no vol- 
ume to the business. 


RYE FLOUR—Trade light, with the mar- 
ket steady at $4.90 bbl in jute, to $5.60 in 
wood. 

MILLFEED—tTrading quiet during the 
week, with prices showing a slight change. 
Stocks of western feed are limited, and 
there seems to be no pressure on the market. 
Quotations, per ton: coarse western spring, 
in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $23; standard mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $24; red dog, $30.50; oil meal, 
$32@32.50, nominal. City feed: bulk bran, 
$23, 100-lb sacks $24; heavy feed, in bulk 
$24, 100-lb sacks $25.60; flour middlings, 
100’s, $32.50; red dog flour, $33, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Values steady, with sup- 
plies small. A moderate local trade is re- 
ported and a small export business. Quota- 
tions: kiln-dried, export, bbl, $4.05@4.10; 
fine yellow, 100’s, $1.85; white, 100’s, $1.85; 
coarse, 100’s, $1.65; hominy, bbl, $4.05; gran- 
ulated yellow, $4.20@4.35 per bbl; white 
granulated, $4.25@4.40 per bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $1.95; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $2.04; grits, 
100’s, $2.05; flakes, 100’s, $2.35. 


April 26, 1916 


KANSAS CITY, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
kansas City, prompt shipment: 
patent....-$5.00@5.26 First clear.$4.10@4.40 
<traight... 4.75@6.00 Low-grade 3.20@3.60 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 
e ‘or central states and “cotton sack” 

ade, mills quote $5.40@65.60 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

‘On round lots, interior mills quote $4.70 

4.90 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
i insas City, jute, 

“Patent” usually means from 66 to 80 per 


ent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
tent,” 95 per cent. 
\IILLFEED—Demand continues exceed- 


-ly active, with a ready market for far 
re than current output at sharply ad- 
need prices. Quotations, basis Kansas 
y, per 100-Ib sacks: bran, 98c; brown 
orts, $1@1.05; gray shorts, $1.15; white 
rts, $1.35@1.40; corn chop, $1.35@1.40. 
\VHEAT—The market was well supplied, 
th fair elevator and shipping demand, 
ces declined 3@4c in sympathy with fu- 
res. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 
07@1.12; No. 3, $1.05@1.09; No. 4, 93c@ 
03; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.12@1.15; No. 3, 
05@1.13; No. 4, 98c@$1.02, 
CORN—There was fair supply on the mar- 
and a fair shipping demand at frac- 
nally lower prices. Cash prices: mixed 
i, No. 2, 69% @70%c; No. 3, 69% @69%c; 
ite corn, No. 2, 70% @70%c; No. 3, 70c. ~ 
\WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
cReceipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
bus. .1,158,300 684,450 997,650 291,600 
650,000 398,750 763,750 395,000 
68,000 153,200 34,500 147,000 


heat, 
vn, DUS...- 
‘ats, bus.... 


tye, Dus... 1,100 5,500 5,500 ..... 

riey, bus.. 33,600 14,000 22,400 383,600 

hi ‘an, tons... 420 260 3,180 3,580 
jay, tons.... 6,048 12,132 1,728 2,040 

Fiour, bbls... 7,750 6,750 45,750 38,500 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands.....$6.40@6.55 
pring patent ..... . 


eee eeeeeee 





Spring straight .....esceeeeseseees 5.85@6.00 
Spring first Clear ....eeeeeeeeeee+ 5.10@5.60 
Spring second clear ....-seeeeeees 4.35 @ 4.85 
City mills’ best patent (blended). + eee @6.0 

‘ity mills’ patent ....seceecceeee vee + Q5.96 


City mills’ straight .....eeeseeees eee 







‘ ity mills’ first clear ....... ++ see» @5.20 
Winter patent, special stencils. 6.90 @5.95 
Winter patent ....... 6.75 @5.85 
Winter straight .. 6.40@6.55 
Winter first clear . 4.90@5.16 
Hiard winter patent .... 6.00 @6.15 
Hlard winter straight ... 6.70@5.95 


Hard winter first clear .......... 5.00@6.256 


Rye flour, pure and blended...... 4.90@6.50 
MILLFEED—Bran 60c higher; otherwise 
nchanged and in light demand generally. 

(Juotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 

bran, $22.75@28.25; spring middlings, $23@ 

3.50; city mills’ bran, $24@24.50; middlings, 


$23 @23. 


WHEAT—Declined 3%c, with movement 
ind demand good. Receipts, 1,105,008 bus; 
xports, 628,033; stock, 1,851,767. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and April, $1.14%; 
No. 2 red western, spot and April, $1.14%. 

CORN—Off %c, with demand and move- 
ient very moderate, Receipts, 220,121 bus; 
xports, 214,859; stock, 873,856. Closing 
prices: contract spot, April and May, 80%c; 
domestic yellow, track, 82%c; range of 
southern white and yellow for the week, 79 
dS2c; near-by yellow cob, bbl $4@4.05, 
OATS—Advanced %@ic, with movement 
ind demand large. Receipts, 1,146,021 bus; 
exports, 1,072,171; stock, 605,261. Closing 
prices: standard white, 51c; No. 3 white, 
Se; No. 4 white, 46% @47c. 
RYE—Unchanged, with demand and 
novement improving. Receipts, 265,436 bus; 
exports, 654,570; stock, 863,682. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.02, 
BARLEY—Steady, with movement and 
‘emand light. Receipts, 75,102 bus; exports, 
97,066; stock, 486,253. Closing prices of 
tec ding barley for export: 44-lb, 70c; 50-Ib, 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 








Flour Wheat Corn Oats 
To— bbls bus bus bus 
AVORG csiics T1,022 cadee vdeo esctes 
GONOR cecrecs seese cece seeee 487,183 
London ..... 10,931 ..... 2,000 ....++- 
Spezia ..... 0 “éeeee  cesve eeeee 830,300 
Liverpool .... 6,357 gees eee épece 
ROU wisi thee See 
Rotterdam 5,051 241,412 
COLO .ccccce coese 217,6 eee 
Leith wscccte tomes eee eeee 
Glasgow ..... 2,893 eee coe 
ASPhus oo cose. lhuhee() dae eose 
Christiania... ..... CE,008 ~— wccce cvces . 
Totals + 96,143 523,083 214,869 1,072,171 





BOSTON APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent....... $7.15 @7.50 
Spring, Minneapolis ...........+. 6.75 @6.80 
Spring, country .cccccccsccecs 6.15 @6.60 
Spring first clear, in cotton sdeawe 5.25 @5.65 
Kansas patent, sacks ........ a+++ 5.60@6,00 
Winter DOCGRS Wie tibinn debs eCbbsce 6.00 @6.50 
Winter straight ...... oe rtansnesé 5.50 @6.00 
Winter. first clear ............ «+++ 5.26@6.75 

MILLFEED—Receipts of wheat feed 


light, and little change in the general situ- 
ation. Demand slow, with prices firmly 
held. Oat hulls quiet. Gluten, hominy and 
stock feeds steady but quiet. Cottonseed 


meal a shade higher. Linseed meal un- 
changed, Alfalfa meal steady, with light 
offerings. Quotations, mill shipment, in 100- 


Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $23.50@24.50; 
winter bran, $25@25.50; middlings, $24, 50@ 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


28.50; mixed feed, $25.50@28.50; red dog, 
in 140-lb sacks, $31.75; oat hulls, reground, 
$19.50@20; gluten feed, $29.98; hominy feed, 
$29.15; stock feed, $29.50; alfalfa meal, 
$23.50 @ 26.25. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal and oat- 
meal in good demand, with market firm. 
Feeding corn meal and cracked corn in good 
demand. Rye flour quiet and unchanged. 
Graham flour quiet but steady. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, 
$5.25; cut and ground, $5.77; granulated 
corn meal, $4.25; bolted, $4.20; feeding, in 
100-lb bags, $1.64@1.66; cracked corn, in 
100-lb bags, $1.66@1.68; rye flour, in sacks, 
$5.15 @5.55; graham flour, $4.90@5.95. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 








7~Receipts— rr Sa cks—, 

1916 1915 1916 1916 
Flour, bbis.... 43,141 28,861 ..... RE Pe 
Wheat, ...886,052 1,100 639,590 91,606 
Corn, bus. 4,0 1,785 67,023 64,203 
Oats, bus 237,985 41,908 179,976 4,814 
Rye, bus...... 18,820 ..... 28,656 6,372 
Barley, bus. 2,616 160 79,225 110,922 
Millfeed, tons. 76 De. “eueek. “Semee 
Corn meal, bbis .... ee  caead , revdas 
Oatmeal, cases .....- Ben. bedadt: —oseen 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,000 1,000 6006. cee 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-——Flour——, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool .... ... 165,848 194,389 ...... 
London ...... .-. 46,614 388,048 ...... 
eee ae 10,732 ° 
Manchester .. ... 115,000 
Naples ...... eee 120,690 
Miscellaneous. ... .se+s sevens 








Totals ..... 679,809 


62,362 300 
Since Jan. 1..4, 943 789,466 7,505,835 180,892 





DULUTH, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round - 


lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. oo “4 
22 1915 
First patent, wood... ‘7% 
Second patent, wood.. 
Straight, wood .... 
First clear, jute ..... 
Second clear, jute..... 
Red dog, jute 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in 
round lots, 140 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth 
April 22 1915 
; a 1895. 85 $8.75 @8.85 
Patent, jute .......... 35@5.46 7.90@8.00 
Cut straight, jute..... :. ‘85 @4. 95 6.85@7.00 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, April 22, were: 
family blend, $5.40; pure white, $5.65; pure 
dark, $4.70; dark blend, $4.70, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
April 22.17,525 April 24.22,670 April 25.22,725 
April 15.19,255 April 17.19,220 April 18.18,460 
April 8.28,275 April 10.22,120 April 11.14,290 
April 1.28,810 April 3.18,965 April 4.13,660 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbls 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
April 22. .... April 24. April 25. 7,500 
April 15. .... April17. 3, 570 April 18. 6,620 
April 8. .... April10...... Aprilill. .... 
April 1. .... April 3. 2,065 April 4. 6,276 
WHEAT—Twelve steamers have departed 
for Buffalo, taking 2,000,000 bus wheat. 
Other vessels that wintered here are loaded, 
or loading, and will leave April 24., They 
should carry 1,000,000 bus. A large part of 
these outloads have not as yet been deduct- 
ed from storage figures. Even with this de- 
cline, eastern and foreign inquiry did not 
pick up. Wheat was nervous all week; fluc- 
tuations moderate. Durum received less 
support and declined 1%c, while spring 
wheat lost lc. Trade ignored everything in 
the line of news or statistics; political and 
seeding situation overshadowed all else. 


CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, May and July: 
-Bpot durum—, 


car or 


Med. semolina, jute. 








o.1 0. May July 
April $1.12 $1.07 $1.12 $1.138% 
April 1.11% 06 1.11 1.12 
April 1.11% 1.06% 1.11% 1.13 
April 1.10% 1.056% 1.10% 1.12% 
April 1,12 1.07 1.12 1.13% 
April See ees “ eves 
April 22 1.10% 1.05% 1.10% 1.11% 
April 24, 1915. 1.72% 1.68% 1.72% 1.67 
*Holiday. 
Duluth centile ~~ prices on track: 
Oats Rye 
No. 2 Barley 
April 93@ 94 68@71 
April --@ 93 63@71 
April --@ 93 63@71 
April --@ 938 63@71 
April --@ 93 63@71 
April -@. --@.. 
April 2 41% -@ 9 64@72 
April Hy "1916 Pe Tt 114@115 67@76 


*Holiday. 
Duluth closing prices cash wheat: 
No. 2 


April No. 1 \. 0. 3 
16.. 116% @119 112 @116 105 @110 
17.. 116 @118 111 @114 104 @109 
18.. 1165 @118% 113% @1156% 109% @113% 
19.. 1155 @117% 1125 @114% 107% @112% 
20.. 117% @110% Sete? erty —s 
113% @116% 108% @113% 

sae be 61% 158% @161% ..... 

*Holiday. +1915. 

Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, April 22 (000’s omitted), in bus: 


-—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 
1916 Py 4 1914 1916 1916 1914 
COFM. ...508 -. 1,409 $888... 
Oats ...... 661 i 787 1,418 952 “20 2, 269 
Rye ....... 61 ao | Zaaee ’ 
Barley .... 699 291 219 128 6 i6i 
Flaxseed ..1,668 771 1,628 83 302 494 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (April 22), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
eceipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
76 26 3,234 1,441 
407 92 240 


mR 

Wheat— 1916 
Spring .... 58 214 

Durum .... 79 79 35 




















Winter .... 4 43 4 1 $820 2654 

Western... ... eee o6e. . ons way 
Totals .. 141 336 116 434 3,747 1,935 

Bonded ... 3800 33 4 =6109 1,232 76 109 
Totals 441 369 


224 1,666 3,823 2,044 
COFR ceccce cee ccs ove eco "SBD nee 


Oats ...... 5 77 4 80 793 301 
Bonded... 59 ... 6 3883 ... 3 
BS wocasee BB ©. Whe. ubee. - a3ei ose 
Barley .... 25 14 3 18 140 296 
Bonded BS see 12 mw “eee. ees 
Flaxseed .. 7 46 238 Soe eee 
Bonded... 6 7 OG sen obs oe 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 22 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
c- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 











1916 1916 1914 1916 1915 1914 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 hard .... 175 108 1,228 ... ... 1 
1 northern.2,964 1,330 5,454 11 59 16 
2 northern.1,787 657 1,400 9 42 13 
No. 3 ..... 204 1,036 133 8 49 4 
Be; €.+.ce 42 3 1 1Tace 
Rejected .. ... 1 14... eco eee 
No-grade... 10 1 7 2 1 2 
Sample gr. ete oe 1 1 
Special bin. 2, 817 2, 927 GGG veo” sev ave 
Totals ..8,052 6,102 8,774 31 169 37 
Macaroni .6,430 193 2,066 35 54 14 
S’western.. 778 164 392 1 33 3 


Western .. «+. 


eee - o. eee 

















BEIMOE . ccce. wee ave eee 33 40 9 
Totals .15,260 6,45911,232 100 297 63 
Bonded .. 4,293 196 1,477 284 44 113 
Totals .19,553 6,655 12,709 384 341 176 
Afloat .... 622 ... see 606 Cee bes 
Totals .20,175 6,655 12,709 384 341 176 
FLAXSEED — Good support since the 
elimination of speculators has given the 


market great strength. From low levels a 
reaction of 10%@10%c has taken place. 
Weakness today clipped 2%c off the ad- 
vance, leaving a net gain of 7% @8%c. Com-. 
pared with April 15, prices have advanced 
4% @4%c. Aside from this, no special de- 
velopment. Probably the fact that market 
proved oversold served as the main bullish 
influence, Crushers were more active, and 
this discouraged extensive selling. Outside 
of large stocks in local elevators, there is 
nothing to shake the faith of believers in 
higher prices. Now that navigation is open, 
it is probable some of our surplus seed will 
be moved east. 





DETROIT, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 








Michigan patent, best ........ «+ -$5.85 @5.90 
Michigan patent, ordinary ...... . 5.75@5.80 
Michigan straight ......... - 5.50@5.55 
Michigan first clear .. - 6.00@5.05 
Michigan second clear .. . 4.75@4.80 
Michigan low-grade ........++s.. 3.75 @3.80 
Spring patent (Detroit-made).... 6.30@6.35 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 6.55 @6.70 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 6:30@6.35 
Minnesota first clear .........+0+5 5.30@5.35 
Minnesota second clear .......... 5.05 @5.10 
PUPS FHS bose ctcsosesiccccvcceces 5.45 @5.50 
BIOMASR TIS wrccccccccacsesseseccs 5.00@5.05 
ps « GRY TT LIC TLL Te 4.85 @4.90 

MILLFEED—Car lots, in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
WIG. cecccccccecccvccrccscseees $20.560@21.00 
Standard middlings ........... - 20.00@20.50 
Mixed feed ........ «+++ 22.75 @23.00 
Fine middlings ... - 28.75@29.00 
Cracked COrn ......eeseeeeseees 30.50@30.75 
Coarse corn meal .......+.+++++ 29.50@29.75 


Corn and oat chop 26.75 @27.00 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood: 


Rolled oats, 180 Ibs........-+0+5- $5.20@5.25 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.75@3.80 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.65 @3.70 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.85@3.90 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.75 @3.80 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
1 red wheat. ety 17 3 corn ..... ++ 76 
MOY accccesce 17% 8 yellow corn. -» 17% 
TUF. wcccaces r 17% Standard oats .. 47 
1 white white 1.12 B PFO seccccece - 94% 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— ~ 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 6,000 6,000 8,000 7,000 
Wheat, bus.. 24,000 33,000 22,000 40,000 
Corn, bus.... 34,000 14,400 82,000 157,000 
Oats, bus.... 88,000 92,000 14,000 14,000 
Rye, DUB.c.. cose 2,000 23,500 3,000 
STOCKS (BUS) 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat 330,000 167,000 Oats.. 316,000 35,000 
Corn.. 465,000 210,000 Rye... 107,000 15,100 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 25 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for fiour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 

April 25 Year ago 


Standard patent, woo0d.$5.90@6.40 $7.90@8.15 


Second patent, wood... 5.75@6.25 7.75@8.00 
Fancy clear, jute...... 4.75@5.05 6.70@7.00 
First clear, jute....... 4.60@4.85 6.20@6.65 
Second clear, jute..... : 75@3.25 4.60@5.25 
Red dog, jute ..... «++ 2.60@2.70 2.95@3.00 


Durum flour eee f.0.b. Minneapolis 
today (April 25), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........-s+s+e05 $5.65 @5.85 
Patent ........ PT COT 5.55 @5.75 
CIERF accvccscccccccccce Coccccccos 3.50@3.85 


In cotton, 5c bbl less is asked. 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 


247 


cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (April 26) were nominally: 


LONDON 
| Pere Pree Pete eee 48s 6d @ 48s 9d 
VPaney GSP 2s cccoscecicesess 438s @44s 
First clear ........ . weeees 428 64@468 
Second clear ........++:+ ‘ - 328 @34s 6d 
GLASGOW 
PACGORE cc ccsccsacisvecces «+++ 488 64@48s 94 
First clear standard. ee ee eee . 428 64 @46s 
Second clear .......+.++++++. 328 @34s8 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
WOBORE.0:90.5 000b5 C0066 cheese . 488 64@48s 9d 
First clear standard . ovectece +. 428 64@46s 
Second clear ........-. eoocese 328 @348 6d 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


«MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR ouTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
eseece 312,635 361,680 312,940 
375,355 280,300 302,310 307,635 
April 16.. 388,155 235,320 335,386 324,136 
April 8.. 391,390 216,926 337,320 279,380 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


April 29.. 
April 22.. 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
April 39.. °....0. 50,625 28,070 26,800 
April 22.. 21,765 20,166 29,775 35,350 
April 15.. 98,125 14,100 44,130 32,160 
April 8.. 161,115 14,930 39,055 23,815 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- Coen ne — --Exports— 
ing mills ity -1916 1915 1916 1915 


7,796 3,865 
6,210 6,650 
3,760 2,240 
1,760 3,060 

845 8,480 
1,715 14,180 
2,920 500 
2,765 8,875 
1,785 5600 


Feb, 26. 66 59,300 260,930 231,005 
Mar. 4. 66 59,300 262,705 194,740 
11. 64 58,350 248,276 199,730 
Mar. 18. 64 68,200 240,215 196,270 
Mar. 256. 64 58,200 215,950 193,455 
Apr. 1. 64 58,200 224,655 236,495 
Apr. 8&8. 63 54,200 202,190 163,800 
Apr. 15. 63 54,200 208,195 170,270 
Apr. 22. 61 60,025 177,210 146,300 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 25) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
April 25 Year ago 
WGGR ccccecvccveces $18.00@19.00 $21.50@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 19.00@19.50 23.50@24.50 
Flour middlings... 23.50@24.00 27.00@28.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@27.00 29.00@30.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
April 25 Year ago 
-$23.560@24.60 $26.50@27.50 
28.50@ 29.50 
- 32.00 @33.00 
34.00 @35.00 


Standard bran... 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 31.50@32.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$29.00@29.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 29.50@30.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 30.00@30.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 30.50@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@20.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 7 





Corn meal, white*® ..........+. 3.80@ 3.90 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 6.10@ 5.20 
Rye flour, pure medium a 4.80@ 4.90 
Rye flour, pure dark  - penacrnl ° 4.35@ 4.46 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ ry 40@ 56.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 4.90 5.00 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... -- 8.00@12.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 11.00@14.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 16.00@18.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 18.00@19.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 17.00@20.00 


Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 12. a 15.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ......... -@..... 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100- ib sackst . +. @27.50 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not “etherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional, 

tIn sacks 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

April 25.—With a range of 2% @4c, wheat 
options in the Minneapolis market today 
closed %@1%c higher for the week. Choice 
milling was strong. September showed the 
greatest gain, the late seeding being reflect- 
ed in that future. Spring crop conditions 
gave wheat its chief strength. The tense 
international political situation overshad- 
owed the market latterly and was mainly 
responsible for heaviness of the market. To- 
day there was recovery of 2c, with no ex- 
planation for it. 

High and low points for the week were: 
May, $1.19% and $1.15%; July, $1.19 and 
$1.15%; September, $1.14% and $1.11% 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on April 17, at the close today No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was %@1%c higher, No. 2 north- 
ern %c higher, May %c higher, July %c 
higher, and September 1%c higher. 

lling demand for wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is perceptibly slower. It lacks 





snap, though mills usually take daily offer-. 


ings of choice grades. The lower grades are 
slow, and considerable peddling is necessary 
to clean up daily receipts. 

Minneapolis is out of line with eastern 
markets, and shipping demand has about 
ceased. Minneapolis May is approximately 
be over Chicago. No. 1 northern sold in 
Chicago today at 9c over May, or practically 
the same basis it is commanding here. 

Yesterday, May 24, choice No. 1 northern 
sold here at 4@4%c over May, while today 
Se over was bid. Despite this, premiums 
for the week are practically unchanged. 
No. 1 hard is quoted at 5% @6c over May; 
choice No. 1 northern, 4%@b5c over May; 
ordinary No. 1 northern, which includes vel- 
vet chaff, 1@4c over May; No. 2 northern, 
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2c under to 2c over May; No. 3, 7@ic under 
May; No. 4 wheat, 20@8c under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


April No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 


No. 3 ; 
14.. 120% @123% 118% @120% 112% @117% 


15.. 119% @122% 117 @119% 111%@116% 
17.. 118% @121% 116% @118% 110% @115% 
18.. 119% @122% 116% @119% 111% @116% 
19.. 118% @122% 116% @119% 111% @116% 
20.. 120% @123% 117% @120% ee . 
22.. 118% @i22% 116% @119% 111% @116% 
24.. 118% @121% 114% @118% 109% @115% 
25.. 119% @123% 116% @120% 111% @116% 
27t. 159% @163% 155% @160% 149% @158% 
28%. .....@ 92% ..... @ 90% 87 @ 89 

*Holiday. 1915. > 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
a No.4 Rej. N.G. April No.4 Rej. N.G. 
19...108% 113% 106 22...108% 99 117% 
30. 11118% 4 75 24...107% 102% 98% 

eee eevee 26...1065% 108% 99 

*Holiaay. 

Closing prices of May, July and Septem- 
ber wheat: 
April May July Sept. April May July Sept. 


«++117% 117) 112% 22...117% 117% 112% 
20...118% erie 114 24...116% 116% 112% 
B1%.. woee «+» 25...118% 118% 114% 

*Holiday. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 

April No.1 No.2 No.3* April No.1 ‘No, 2 No. 3* 

‘oor 108% 102% 22...111% 107% 103% 

-113% 109% 105% 24...111% 107% 103% 

ait. 5...113% 109% 105% 

* Average of closing prices. tHoliday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 24 


April 22 April 15 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,730,300 1,908,170 820,380 
Flour, bbls ...... 16,639 21,735 6,143 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,104 1,164 855 
Corn, DUS ....%r.. 40,460 62,100 208,800 
Oats, bus ....... 639,600 621,000 161,020 
Barley, bus ..... 364,320 471,150 237,900 
BVO, DUS ossccese 44,640 68,250 14,910 
Flaxseed, bus ... 110,210 149,850 24,300 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 





ending Saturday were: April 24 
April 22 April 15 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 594,720 1,156,200 562,500 
Flour, bbis ...... 390,423 423,215 292,294 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,177 13,738 10,005 
Geem, DOR oc See's 72,450 74,100 209,790 
Oats, bus F 878,240 1,189,440 431,880 
Barley, bus 560,920 562,600 394,850 
a eee 60,160 94,900 15,040 


Flaxseed, bus 3,720 14,000 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 

day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 


follows, with comparisons: April 24 April 25 
April 22 April 15 1915 1914 


No. 1 hard ..... 57 72 78 
No. 1 northern. 400 554 “67 479 
No. 2 northern... 315 360 150 222 
We. 8 cccccscess 222 166 205 102 
WO, © vcscccscce 71 86 116 oo 
Rejected ....... 16 30 11 24 
No-grade ....... 21 45 12 17 











Totals, spring.1,102 1,313 561 922 
Sample grade .. 21 23 11 








Hard winter 105 73 "78 
Macaroni ....... 77 42 52 
i Pee ° 135 52 37 
Western ........ 35 3 eee 

Metals .ccccce 1,688 742 1,089 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Apr. 24 Apr. 25 

April 22 April15 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 656 663 66 2,385 
No. 1 northern..3,326 3,424 2,556 11,377 
No. 2 northern. . 2,082 2,127 1,670 2,267 
Other grades....4,354 4,586 2,799 2,167 














Totals ...... 10,418 10,800 7,091 18,196 
In 1913 ....... 20,773 21,470 2.245  eeeee 
In 1912 ....+.. 14,723 16,032 ...-- ceoes 
In 1911 ....... 11,104 11,787 ..... ° 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18. 77 @78 43 @43% 91% @ 92% 65@72 
19. 77 @78 = @43% 91% @ 92% 65@72 
20. 77 @78 4 Ot8% 92 @ 93 65@72 
21° o@ osce sees Discos «s 


22. 16% @77% ig 48% 91% @ 92% 63@72 

24. 76% @77% 42% @412% 90% @ 92 63@72 

26 72% @73% 54 @54%115 @116 69@76 
*Holiday. 1915. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 24 Apr. 25 Apr. 26 
April 22 April 15 1915 1914 1913 


Corn ... 103 113 883 61 29 
Oats ....2,446 2,673 1,662 1,081 948 
Barley... 218 186 349 938 635 
ee. csce BAS 328 85 397 263 
Flaxseed. 133 123 76 241 359 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

April 25.—During the past week, oats 
have been in good general demand and 
strong. Offerings were moderate and met 
with ready acceptance. No. 3 white closed 
at 42% @43c bu today; No. 4 white, 414%@ 
42%c. 

Corn was fairly active and firm most of 
the week. Today, market was quiet and a 
little easier. Closing prices today: No. 3 
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yellow, 76%@77%c bu; other grades, 60@ 
76c. 

The first of last week choice rye was 
fairly active, with other grades slow. Since 
then, however, all grades have been quiet 
but firm. No. 2 closed at 91@92c bu today. 

Malting barley was in best demand. Feed 
grades were rather quiet and easier. Clos- 
ing range today, 63@72c bu, or 2c lower 
for the week on feed barley. 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of May, July, September 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bu, were: 


MAY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
18 19 20 21 22 24 
Mpls. ..... 117% 117% 118% ..... 117% 116% 
Duluth ...116% 115% 117% ..... 116% 116 
Chicago ..114% 113 114% .....112% 112% 
St. Louis..110% 109% 110. ..... 108 108% 


New York.122%121 122 .... 






Kans. City.105% 104% 105% . + 103% 103% 
Winnipeg 114% 113% 114% ..... 113% 113% 
JULY WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 117% 117 118% .....117% 116% 
Duluth ...117% 116% 118% ..... 116% 116% 
Chicago ..114% 112% 118% ..... 111% 112% 
St. Louis. .110% 109% 110% ..... 108% 108% 
Mew Were. LIB occas cevse cevee coose coves 
Kans. City.106% 105% 106% ..... 104% 104% 


Winnipeg 115 114% 1156%.....114 114 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 113° 112% 114 -- 112% 112% 
Duluth ... ....112 114 ..... 111% 113 
Chicago [112° 110% 111% . - 109% 4 
Winnip’ gi 109% 109% 111% ..... «.... 109 

+. CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*f ...120% 120% 122% .. 





.1175% 116% 118% -... 


Duluth*t ee 
Chicago*t 120% 119% 121% ..... 120% ..... 
St. Louist— 

BS hard ..216  nnaee cocce coves B18. nccce 

2 red ...124 123% 118 .....118 118 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..111% 110% 111% ..... 109% 109% 

2 red ...416 116 116. ..... 113% 113% 
Milw’kee*t.122 121% 122%..... 121% 121% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...120% 119% 120% ..... 118% 119% 
Winnipeg* 113% 114% ..... 113% 113% 

*No. 1 northern. fAverage of closing 
prices. tHoliday. {October. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 


———— April 22 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
486 





Baltimore .. 1,480 813 387 794 
Boston ..... 58 27 110 10 52 
Buffalo ..... 1,364 1,707 794 178 10 
Chicago .... 4,169 9,111 3,977 72 425 

Afloat cee 81 eee eee eee 
Detroit ..... 329 447 310 OB ... 
Duluth ..... 15,260 oes 561 61 699 

Afloat .... 142 ose eee eee eee 
Galveston ... 1,855 239 


Indianapolis. 323 713 261 
Kansas City. 5,484 5,804 


Milwaukee... 93 641 757 69 123 











Minneapolis.. 10,418 103 2,446 312 218 
New Orleans. 2,301 516 108 oes eee 
Newp. News. 94 5 232 4 rT 
New York... 2,323 408 691 94 620 
Omaha ..... 1,146 945 641 14 40 
Peoria ...... 13 166 Aree oes 
Philadelphia. 602 380 317 102 9 
St. Lowis.... 1,652 256 441 9 38 
Toledo ...... 751 385 100 3 9 
Lakes ...... 1,032 437 sce eee eee 

Totals .... 60,889 23,214 12,975 1,892 2,629 


Apr. 15, 1916 53,553 25,815 15,183 1,906 2,504 
Apr. 24, 1915 30,153 21,965 24,752 958 2,764 
Apr. 25, 1914 46,698 12,623 14,893 1,217 2,655 
Apr. 26, 1913 50,823 9,445 9,483 742 2,652 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
2,664,000 bus; corn, 2,601,000; oats, 2,208,000; 
rye, 14,000; barley, 125,000. 


Flaxseed and Products 


With no ocean room available to Holland 
or the United Kingdom, it is impossible to 
sell linseed oil cake abroad. With no mar- 
ket, linseed mills are unable to name quota- 
tions. 

Linseed oil meal is weak and lower at 
$27.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, car lots. The 
weakness seems to be due to the fact that 
domestic markets are unable to absorb the 
current production, though it has been cur- 
tailed materially in the last two or three 
months, 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand for 
prompt and near-by shipment at 73@74c 
gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 





Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—  ——Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 18...$2.13 2.12 2.10% 2.10 2.11% 

April 19... 2.15 2.14 2.12% 2.12 2.138% 

April 20... 2.16% 2.15% 2.18% 2.13% 2.14% 

MOT BI. cccvce cistste sesece ecoese cecece 

April 22... 2.14% 2.18% 2.11% 2.11% 2.12% 

“April 24... 2.07% 2.06% 2.04% 2.04% 2.06 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts——, -———In store 
1916 1916 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 110 24 25 133 76 241 
Duluth .... 12 53 87 1,761 1,073 2,122 








Totals.... 122 77 112 1,884 1,149 2,363 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 

Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 

to April 22, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis ... 5,729 6,610 761 621 

Duluth ......:. 4,765 6,204 3,857 6,387 


Totals ....... 10,494 11,814 4,618 7,008 




















OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 

follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oF ro m—7 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
York ton more phia 


To— 
Amsterdam ..... 163.00 .... sees cece 





Bristol ..... dees seee cece 
Cardiff ..... cece cose cece 
Christiania .. «+++ 152.00 151.00 
Copenhagen . 4 162.00 151.00 
Dundee ......... 000. ace see seco 
Glasgow ........ 100.00 100.00 90.00 91.00 
Gothenburg ..... 143.00 .... 152.00 151.00 
Havre ......... oo ABT.BO. ccc ceee recs 
Helsingfors ..... 156.00 .... 158.00 157.00 
Biull .ccce sesesee 100.00 .... 

EMM a csccccces « OB0O noes 97. 00 96. 00 
Liverpool ....... 88.00 88.00 

London ..... sees 90.00 90.00 a2. 00 91. 00 
Marseilles ....:.. 157.50 .... e+ 600 


Rotterdam ...... 161.00. .... oeee ooee 
St. John’s, N. F.. 50.00 es 

Rate from Newport News to "Glasgow, 900; 
Liverpool, 87c; London, 92c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
the 1916 season, effective with the Port 
Huron & Duluth Steamship Co. on March 
20, are given below. It is assumed that the 
same rates will apply over other lines, In 
cents per 100 lbs they are: 
Albany ......... 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Philadelphia .... 21.0 


Baltimore ...... 20.0 





Baltimore* .....17.5 Philadelphia® ... 18.6 
Baltimoret .....17.6 Philadelphiaft ... 18.5 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston ....+.+- . 26.0 Portland ...... «+ 25.0 
Boston® ........19.6 Portland®....... 19.5 
Bostont ..... ++. 20.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
-6 Quebec ......... 29.5 

5 Richfield pied 22.5 

- 20. Rochester ....... 20.0 

Erie «+. 16.6 Rockland . 25.0 
Hornelisville . +--+. 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Ithaca ..... «+++. 20.0 Scranton ..... 1.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead 5.0 
Montreal*® ...... 18.5 Syracuse ....... 0.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ........+. - 22.5 
Newport News'*f. 20.3 Utica ........... 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ...... - 20.0 
New York* .....19.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New York? ..... 20.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Rates from Duluth are 5c less. , 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 
To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot East? 
14.5 6 12 


Boston ... 19.5 5 

New York. 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Philadelp’a 18.6 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.5 10 
Portland... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are 1c higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.ic; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24.7 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... - 7 Washington .... 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 0.6 Detroit ........ 
Albany ......... 36. 2 Rochester... 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland .. 





Va. com, points.. ; 23. 7 Louisville . 
Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ..... «++. 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 


St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ......119.0 Hull ..........- 114.0 
Amsterdam ... 11177.0 TORE - oc eccccces 119.0 
eee +-126.0 Liverpool ....... 112.0 
Copenhagen ....166.0 London......... 114.0 
Christiania .....166.0 Manchester ....118.0 
Baltic basing....166.0 Newcastle ...... 118.0 
Glasgow ....... 112.0 Rotterdam .....176.0 
ST. LOUIS 


‘Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis 
to foreign ports: 





Aberdeen ..... 132.80 Glasgow ++ «115.80 
Amsterdam ...167.80 Leith .........126.80 
Bristol ........ 117.80 Liverpool .....117.80 
Christiania ....157.80 London ....... 116.80 
Copenhagen ...157.80 Manchester ...117.80 
Dundee ....... 132.80 Rotterdam ....166.80 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York .. 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 





Boston ........ 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.60 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ,....... 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ it as Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... Rochester ..... 17.50 


Cleveland . 


Va. com. points. if. $0 : 0 
60 Indianapolis . ey i” 


Scranton ....... 18, 





April 26, 1916 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 

Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 

New York ...... 14 12 14 12 

Boston ....... 16 12 16 12 





Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore . +. 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond . - 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ..... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. c. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. VO. cccvvee Al ee 10.5 ae 
Albany ......... 13.5 ee 13.5 ee 
Utics ..ccces eooe AB 0 12 ee 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Chicago to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


Baltimore ......14.5 Boston ..... ee6 
Rochester ......14.6 Philadelphia .... 
TROY ccccccccees 16.8 Pittsburgh ... 





Syracuse ... 14.6 Albany ....... a 
New York ..... - 17.5 





Exports for Week Ending April 15, 1916 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 


New York. 706,482 15,388 110,061 616,266 
Portland, 

Maine .. 890,000 ...... SO ee 
Boston ... 442,732 85,714 338,343 105,404 
Philadel’a 1,508,000 ...... Be fevers. 
Baltimore 1,138,884 355,908 5,021 838,868 
New. News 80,000. ...... «seus 401,000 
Mobile 2.20 ~ sseoee 47,000 12,000 ...... 
N. Orleans. 560,000 249,000 138,000 ...... 
GePveeee.. GREGCO:. cvincwc sesde cboec. 





Tots., wk.5,951,098 753,010 238,425 1,961,538 
Prev. wk. .6,099,876 1,110,816 365,356 2,723,648 
U. K’dom. 2,591,904 85,714 112,818 





Continent 3,346,762 533,569 44,138 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

RENATIERs « = 6 e008 oe. 0400s 21,363 ...... 
We BRGIes.. ctw cseess a 
Other 

countries. 12,432 133,727 SS weve ec 

Totals ..5,951,098 753,010 238,425 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1, 
1915, to Same time 
April 15, 1916 last year 


Wheat, bus ...:..... 267,468,597 259,948,599 
PICU: DOW secs scsaas 12,183,585 12,009,302 
Totals as wheat, bus. 322,294,729 313,990,458 
Comm, BES ciccccssecs 20,190,641 31,357,287 
Gate, BUS cccesisccses 75,472,169 63,850,608 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 20, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
602 











GG, Bi Be cccccscese 6,261 1,298 ise 
Empire .......: -- 1,839 630 150 217 
Consolidated ..... - 1,263 304 41 109 
QeRVIS cevevccese 1,442 135 72 bee 
Western ......... 1,579 257 46 141 
CG. Ge GGA. iescci 1,660 447 183 eee 
Fort William « 1,117 269 56 26 
Bastern .......00% 1,415 447 59 Tr 
G. Th. Bo cesccwoes 3,689 1,741 189 121 
Can. Northern .... 5,270 2,643 490 103 
Horn & Co. ...... 233 190 29 185 
Government ...... 1,926 992 127 94 
DOCMIS  cccccccee 27,694 9,353 1,944 996 
Year ago ......... 11,100 3,674 602 1,368 
Receipts ......... 1,467 220 10 1 
Lake shipments... 36 eee eee 5 
Rail shipments.... 1,304 417 13 3 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 67 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern.13,474 No. 2C. W 
No. 2 northern..5,448 No. 3 C. W...... 


No. . northern. .3,500 Ex. 1 feed 
No, eeoccvese S227 Others ciececcri 
ely ceecvcnes 3,008 








World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 24 Apr. 25 





Wheat— April 22 April15 1915 1914 
America ..... 9,962 8,534 10,360 2,848 
DOG tcasesi she: reesne ‘seuue 3,024 
BPORGRS 2.06.05. Has ovted sebar 888 
eee , Se 104 56 
Argentina .... 3,224 2,058 5,138 632 
Australia .... 992 Ewes. cvses 1,456 
OURSRH 2. cs gde 118 152 64 104 

Tots., wheat 14,384 13,092 15,666 9,008 
GERM. so cearies 2,261 1,863 2,111 2,315 

On passage— 

WORE .cscese 63,832 61,912 62,520 41,000 
CER cocccsece 9,784 8,424 15,827 11,629 





Large Wheat Shipments 
For 12 weeks Minneapolis wheat ship- 
ments have been, in bushels: 








1916 1915 

594,720 562,500 
1,156,200 762,300 
1,345,680 621,240 
1,354,200 517,880 
1,304,240 620,000 
1,032,130 1,639,590 
1,022,130 940,000 
1,069,940 917,600 
1,163,120 890,000 
797,680 1,131,480 
641,880 1,218,420 
409,600 1,372,140 
Totals 2. cccossvoees + 11,791,420 10,068,150 





April 26, 1916 


SPRING WHEAT SEEDING 
(Continued from page 228.) 
Northwest, though it was cloudy and cool. 
‘air weather, with rising temperature, is 
now forecast. Bright, warm, drying 
weather is needed. 
Freperick J. Crarxk. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest in 1915, with comparisons, 
rhe figures are in millions: 
o—1915—7, —1914——, 


Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ’13 °12 ’11 '10 
Minnesota .4.3 72 4.0 43 68 67 44 64 
N. Dakota..8.4 152 7.2 82 79 143 73 39 

Dakota..3.6 61 3.4 32 34 652 15 47 


rotals ..16.38 285 14.6 157 181 *262 132 150 


‘Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
er. Trade estimates range 165 to 175 
iillions. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,170,000 
d South Dakota 2,562,000 bus winter 
eat. 7 


Reports by Mills 

Mill reports as to wheat-seeding in the 
\orthwest, written Apsil 22 or later, and 
comparing conditions with 1915, are as 
follows: 

MINNESOTA 

New Ulm: Season 10 days late. About 

3) per cent seeding done. Look for 10 


per cent decrease in acreage. General 
outlook good. 
Osakis: No seeding done. Season 10 


days late. Acreage, 10 per cent decrease. 

Kenyon: No seeding here, but do not 
look for decreased acreage if seeding 
can be begun by May 1. Outlook good, 
though season 10 days late. 

Montevideo: Very little seeding, not 
over 2 per cent done. Season 18 days 
lute. Probable decrease acreage, 20 per 
ceat. Outlook poor. 

Mankato: Season backward, wet and 
cold; 10-15 days late. Seeding done, 10 
per cent; probable decrease in acreage, 
lo per cent. 

Madison: Two weeks late. Seeding 
done, 25 per cent. Probable acreage de- 
crease, 10 per cent. Outlook favorable. 

Echo: Seeding just started, 20 days 
late. About-10 per cent done. Probable 
decrease acreage, 20 per cent. Prospects 
not encouraging. 

Crookston: No seeding done here. Sea- 
son 20 days late. Durum acreage prob- 
ably 35 per cent smaller than in 1915. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: About 
10 per cent of wheat-seeding has been 
done, Season a little late. Acreage about 
same as last year. Soil in fine condition. 

Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat- 
seeding will be completed this week. Sea- 
son about two weeks late. In this locality, 
acreage will be increased. Outlook favor- 
able. 

Melrose: Season week late. Only 5 to 
10 per cent wheat-seeding done. Outlook 
good; with favorable weather, think acre- 
age will equal last year’s. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Minot: Outlook good. Seeding will be- 
vin April 25; 10 days late. Probable de- 
crease acreage, 10 per cent. 

Grand Forks: No seeding done and 
outlook poor. Season 21 days late. Look 
for 1,000,000-acre decrease in North 
Dakota. Last year, the total was 8,400,000 
icres, 

Mandan: Seeding just beginning; 15 

days late. About 10 per cent done. May 
he 10 per cent decrease in acreage. Out- 
look good, if weather remains favorable 
for three weeks. 
Lidgerwood: Seeding will be late, ow- 
ing to heavy rains. Outlook doubtful, all 
depends on weather; land too wet for 
seeding. About 5 per cent done. Prob- 
able acreage decrease, 10-20 per cent. 

Casselton: Ground very wet; water 
standing in low places. No seeding. Sea- 
son 14 days late. Probable acreage de- 
crease, 25 per cent. 

Cavalier: Seeding just beginning, but 
general, Season 10 days late. Acreage 
about same. Outlook good. 

_ J. A. Dunn, Park River (N. D.) Mill- 
ing Co: Wheat-seeding in full swing, 10 
days late. About 15@20 per cent Sine 

Out- 


Acreage about same as last year. 
look good. 

_ Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor: 
Season 14@20 days late; 10 per cent of 
seeding done. About 80 per cent of 
acreage will be seeded to durum. Prob- 
able decrease in acreage, 20 per cent. 
Outlook not favorable. 

Walter R. Reed, Amenia: Very little 
seeding done. Season 15 days late. Con- 
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sider conditions unfavorable and. rather 
critical. Acreage through North Dakota 
will be reduced; amount of decrease will 
depend upon weather in next few days. 
A late-seeded crop never has the same 
chance as one Par in proper season. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Brookings: Season 10 days late. About 
75 per cent seeding done in Brookings 
——- Not much change in —— 
Considerable rain last week, but rapidly 
drying and seeding general. 

Aberdeen: Wheat-seeding progressing 
slowly. Season as early as last year, but 
seeding two weeks later. About 75 per 
cent wheat in. Probable decrease, 10 per 
cent. Outlook fair. 

Aberdeen: Fair progress made in seed- 
ing; about 15 days late. On fall plowed 
land, 80 per cent done, or 60 per cent of 
total acreage. Probable decrease wheat 
acreage, 20 per cent. Outlook good; no 
cause for alarm. 


MONTANA 

Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Belgrade: 
About 20 per cent of wheat-seeding done. 
Season 15 days late. Acreage will be 
about 10 per cent less this year in Gal- 
latin Valley, and spring wheat acreage 
will be increased by about 50 per cent. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Harlowton: 
About 90 per cent of seeding done. Sea- 
son 30 days late. Probable decrease in 
acreage, 30 per cent. Outlook fair. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Billings: 
Season about 20 days late; 90 per cent of 
seeding done. Probable decrease in acre- 
age, 5 per cent. Outlook good. 


French Lick Party 

Millers and grain men who have been 
having an outing at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., have either returned, or are about 
to return, to their several posts. Included 
in the party were David Anderson, Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo; C. T. Ballard, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; 
Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo; E. N. Fairchild, Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co; W. H. Haskell, 
W. H. Haskell & Co., Toledo; C. T. John- 
son, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind; A. Mennel, Harter Milling Co., 
Toledo; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind; John Igleheart, 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind; A. A. 
Cunningham, Sneath-Cunningham Co., 
Tiffin, Ohio; Kent Keilholtz, Southworth 
& Co., Toledo; Fred Mayer, J. F. Zahm 
& Co., Toledo, and Jesse Young, Young 
Grain Co., Toledo. 

A number of millers who had planned 
on being members of the party were not 
able to be present. While there the first 
steps were taken in the formation -of the 
Millers’ National Golf Association. E. 
N. Fairchild, of the Cleveland Milling 
Co., was nominated as the first president, 
and W. H. Wiggin, Jr., as secretary- 
treasurer. Two or three tournaments a 
year will be played at convenient points. 
Membership will be limited to those ac- 
tively engaged in the milling business. 





NOTES 

F. P. Mann, of the Milwaukee Bag 
Co., has been at the Springs for two weeks. 

W. J. McDonald, of H. Krumm & 
Sons, Columbus, Ohio, and B. W. Renick, 
of the Paris (Ky.) Milling Co., were at 
West Baden Springs, Ind., last week. 

Fred W. Seeley, of the Seeley Bros., 
grain, St. Louis, Mo., and Arthur S. 
Jackson, of Jackson Bros., Chicago 
Board of Trade, were at French Lick last 
week. 

W. G. Gooding, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, is spending 10 days 
at French Lick Springs. L. Pythian, 
in charge of central states territory for 
the mill, was at the Springs a short time 
to confer with Mr. Gooding. 

W. H. Wiecrn, Jr. 





Ohio Trade News 

H. W. Welton, assistant manager 
Pittsburgh office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been engaged to repre- 
sent that company in northern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Columbus. 

Christ Faelchle, Columbus, a prominent 
baker on Mount Vernon Avenue, is con- 
fined to his home with a nervous break- 
down. The business is being managed by 
his son, Carl. Two steam ovens are being 
installed. 

F. B. Miller, formerly representing the 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co. in south- 


ern Ohio, is now with the National Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, covering the central 
states, with headquarters at Columbus. 

“eg | Meyer, for 20 years with the 
Busy Bee ndy Kitchen Co. and a 
member of the national bakers’ associa- 
tion executive committee, has bought a 
controlling interest in the Top-N-Otch 
Baking Co., Columbus, and will succeed 
the late W. C. Lau as president and 
manager. 

H. W. Colvin, representing the List- 
man Mill Co. in western Ohio for six 
years, is now with the Bay State Milling 
Co., with headquarters at Springfield. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 





Loss of the Minneapolis 

Lonvon, Enea., April 4.—The ‘news of 
the sinking of the Minneapolis, of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, was_ received 
with deep regret on the London Corn 
Exchange, the ship being well known to 
the members of the flour trade. For 
some time she had been in the government 
service, and since the commencement of 
the war has had a varied career. 

She was present at the landing of the 
British troops at Suvla Bay, in the Dar- 
danelles, and Ashmead E. Bartlett, a 
well-known war correspondent, in one of 
his articles published some months ago, 
gave an excellent description of life on 
board the Minneapolis in war-time, which 
he claimed went on just the same as if a 
peaceable Atlantic voyage were in prog- 
ress. 

He tells the amusing story of a steward 
who had served for a long time on the 
Minneapolis, who said to an officer the 
night before the landing’ at Suvla that 
breakfast would be at 6:30 instead of 
8:30, “as some of the gentlemen may 
have to.go on shore early.” Mr. Bartlett 
further described an oldtime steward, 
who, while the sanguinary landing at 
Suvla Bay was taking place, was busily 
engaged at the top of the gangway re- 
moving the dust from the carpets with a 
vacuum cleaner. Nothing could change 
the habits of a lifetime, and Mr. Bart- 
lett says: 

“For 40 years he had cleaned carpets 
at this hour, and now, when the most 
momentous event in the history of the 
Empire was taking place, he still cleaned 
carpets, and will assuredly go on doing so 
at 6:30 every morning until he drops 
from old age or the Minneapolis is 
claimed by a submarine, when he will 
probably be found clinging to the cleaner, 
and, if saved, will repay his preservers 
by cleaning their carpets in like manner.” 

And, sure enough, a submarine has now 
claimed her, much to the sorrow of 
numerous American millers who crossed 
the Atlantic on the good ship. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Baker Liable for Flour Contract 

The jury in the case of the Listman 
Mill Co., of La Crosse, Wis., vs. Henry 
B. Carpenter, of Rutland, Vt., returned 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. The 
mill sued for the loss incurred on a car 
of flour which the defendant refused to 
accept. The amount involved was $343. 





Minnesota Mill Burned 


The 75-bbl steam mill at Bertha, Minn., 
owned by the Bottemiller Co., was burned 
April 24. Loss, $25,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplils—7 -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
April 19... 228 54 22 41 360 201 
April 20... 222 126 7 59 3874 155 
April 31... %. 100 e.. 174 
April 22... 369 201 15 25 621 165 
175 24 88 885 187 
153 31 110 745 312 


809 99 





April 24... 380 
April 25... 143 











Totals ..1,342 329 2,995 1,194 


*Holiday. 


Canadian Flour Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for the crop 
years 1912-16, in bbls: 








1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
September 253,658 379,160 432,468 330,338 
October... 356,481 489,644 683,382- 664,395 
November. 602,697 621,309 464,098 872,322 
December. 359,177 602,477 617,460 801,974 
January... 390,226 425,731 393,112 719,127 
February... 408,844 290,301 417,373 918,207 
March.... 411,955 432,727 619,526 ...... 
April...... 304,282 204,688 172,307 ...... 
May...... 340,246 309,663 471,999 ...... 
June...... 367,946 330,365 403,552 ...... 
July...... 381,780 314,094 236,004 ...... 
August.... 296,580 366,108 185,848 ...... 

Totals 4,373,872 4,666,267 4,897,129 ...... 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 1; wire 
hoops, 2; total cars, 12. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
14,100 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 62,300 patent hoops, 43,700 
wire hoops and 8,800 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


ale Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

April 22.%14,655 9,140 23,270 22,780 16,580 
April 15. 16,940 8,900 22,910 21,220 20,725 
April 8.. 16,585 8,345 20,305 28,020 14,205 
April 1.. 13,405 17,535 19,100. 18,570 16,105 
Mar. 25. 16,180 8,525 30,286 21,485 16,425 
eMar, 18. 12,945 11,860 23,490 28,910 20,770 
Mar. 11. 20,260 12,240 25,075 20,090 20,590 


*These figures include 1,110 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.25 
9.50@ 9.75 


Gum staves, M ....seccesceeees @ 
Basswood heading, set ........ @ T%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... @T% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.560@11.00 
Patent hoops, 6% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
Birch staves, M ....-sseeeeeees 9.26@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M ....sseseeseres 9.25@ 9.756 
Hickory hoops, M ......-sese8. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. e—Barrelse— No. 1915 

shops’ sold made shops. sold 
April 22... 4 2,415 3,500 4 2,335 
April 15... 5 4,215 4,200 4 1,715 
April 8... 5 3,660 4,415 4 3,515 
agen 63.56 6 5,940 7,065 5 1,875 
Mar. 26.... 5 5,220 8,735 5 2,725 
Mar. 18.... 5 3,780 4,060 5 3,560 
Mar. 12.... 6 6,700 7,940 4 2,490 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded 2 cars of elm 
staves, 1 car of gum staves, and 2 cars of 
patent coiled hoops. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, April 25.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Apr. 24 Apr. 25 








Destination— Apr. 22 Apr. 15 1915 1914 
London ........ 68,156 62,127 52,885 11,604 
Liverpool ...... 15,203 24,062 11,093 3,071 
Glasgow ....... 36,893 33,986 2,000 8,885 
MED «Gacdncove a@6p0e e2s08 cvees 3,000 
aera 1,964 TRG seste setes 
; eer -.' 1,929 8,426 2,000 
BOUCMAMPtON 2.2 secce’ ceose cecose 238 
Manchester .... ssoce ceoee 286 1,000 
BOMBTER cscccccs cesses eeecce 1,071 8,857 
PPERCS ceccccce 69,000 6,044 66,689 ..... 
Belfast ........ 9,008 9 nccce cocve 23,971 
BROWSED ceccccc cease sveoee soece 68 
BERUOUE cetcce beeve cesses. eveses 32,876 
MEO teccege- shoes deese _venes 14,883 
Rotterdam ..... 8,866 9,444 87,414 1,714 
Copenhagen ... 9,498 SEU sesee -cvcce 
Norway, Sweden 37,705 22,917 12,726 ..... 
Greece .wccssee Bees. <0eve Geese. dense 
CUBS ccccccccce 30,821 27,851 6,036 6,973 
Mayet) scsvcccce 6,009 4,665 ..... 1,434 
San Domingo... 1,708 6,482 ....2 «ese 
Other W. I.’s... 6,781 21,288 11,803 165,853 
Cen, America... 23,000 7,000 9,000 1,096 
Brazil ........ 565 4,929 3,053 16,217 
Other S. A..... 5,346 9,429 1,929 3,340 
B. N. America... 650 175 200 100 
Gibraltar .cccss ccoes BOOP sseee coscs 
Others ........ 73,015 1,137 6,145 3,657 

Totals ....... 406,331 238,425 279,756 159,494 

Lake-and-Rail Rates 


It is understood that the following 
summary of lake-and-rail rates on flour, 
per 100 lbs, has been submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, to take 
effect immediately on the commission’s 


approval: 
Domestic Export 


Duluth to New York........ 18¢ 15.5¢ 
Minneapolis to New York... 23c *20.5¢ 
Chicago to New York ...... 15.5¢ 13c 
Minneapolis to New York.... vee Feces 
Philadelphia differential .... 2c tie 
Baltimore differential ...... 3c t2c 


*Via Duluth only. {No through rates via 
Lake Michigan ports. tUnder New York. 

The above shows the advance in the 
Duluth“‘local” and Minneapolis “through” 
export rates on wheat flour by the Lake 
Superior gateway. The domestic rates 
are not disturbed from what, they were 
last year by the Lake Superior ports. - 

That no through rates will be published 
via Lake Michigan ports, in connection 
with the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, is said to be in consequence of in- 
ability to arrive at’ satisfactory divisions 
of rates with rail carriers. The “local” 
Chicago rates are advanced .8c per 100 
Ibs on domestic shipments and Ic on ex- 
port. Minneapolis and interior mills 
tributary to Chicago and Milwaukee will 
be obliged to use a combination of locals, 
or the Chicago local as the “reshipping 
rate. 
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Flour prices last week held steady, and 
no change was noted in the demand. 
Buyers continued their hand-to-mouth 
policy. Most of the trade was with estab- 

ished customers on mill brands. Millers 
have very few contracts undelivered. All 
country mills doing business in the South 
reported the demand from that section 
very quiet and mills are working mostly 
on old orders. New sales of flour to the 
East were limited, and inquiry light. 
Shipping directions were very slow. 

Export demand was conspicuous -by its 
absence. No new sales were reported, 
and cables were few and far between. 
With no tonnage available for the United 
Kingdom and Continent, export business 
with these countries is at a standstill. 
There was also no demand from Latin 
America and West Indies. 

Buyers in the local market pursued a 
very conservative course, buying flour 
only as they absolutely required it. Some 
bakers and jobbers were in the market 
because they are practically out of flour, 
but covered only the most pressing needs. 

Quotations, Saturday: Hard winter 
fancy patent flour, $5.45@5.60; straight, 
$5.10@5.30; first clear, $4.40@4.60; sec- 
ond clear, $4@4.10; low-grade, $3.35@ 
3.70,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$5.20@§40; second patent, $4.85@5; 
extra fancy, $4.65@4.85; clear, $3.75@ 
4.20; low-grade, $3.25@3.60,—jute or cot- 
ton. Spring patent, $5.50@5.80; first 
clear, $4.70@4.90,—jute. Minnesota pure 
rye, $5.60@5.80; dark, $5.40@5.55,—jute. 

No improvement in the millfeed mar- 
ket. Receipts were light and the demand 
was limited. 

THE GROWING CROP 


The growing wheat crop made consid- 
erable progress last week, beneficial rains 
having fallen throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois, with warmer weather 
prevailing. At the close, however, the 
weather turned colder but not seriously 


so. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: No change. ..Has improved some- 
what; have had rain and ground has 
abundance of moisture, but weather quite 
cool; too much so for rapid growth, but 

for the plant...Looks’ somewhat 

better; should have warmer weather... 
Much improved...Making fine growth, 
stooling well...Weather ideal, prospects 
half crop...Late wheat improved, early 
sown looking bad...Unfavorable weather. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Il. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending April 22 was 29,600, 
representing 72 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 32,600, or 80 per cent, the 
previous week, 23,600, or 58 per cent, a 
year ago, and 21,600, or 53 per cent, in 
1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,000, repre- 
senting 76 per cent, compared with 44,- 
800, or 74 per cent, the previous week, 
31,200, or 52 per cent, a year ago, and 
37,900, or 64 per cent, in 1914, 


aa * 


The Missouri Pacific intends building a 


grain elevator with 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 — 
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bus capacity, on the site of the old Ca- 
rondelet elevator, on the tracks of the 
Iron Mountain road. It expects to have 
it ready by the time the new crop com- 
mences to move. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onteans, La., April 24,—There 
was a general reduction in flour values 
last week, but sales were light and most- 
ly through second hands at prices below 
mill values. 

Kansas mills reduced prices on the 
opening, and quoted patents as low as 
$5.20@5.35 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
April-May shipment; 5c more was asked 
for June, while a few mills quoted as 
high as $5.50. The lower quotation 
seemed to have no effect on the trade, 
and no round lot orders were reported 
booked. 

Deliveries made were to cover old con- 
tracts and for immediate use. Ninety- 
five per cent straights were offered at 
$5@5.20 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks, and 
were in fair demand. Clears were hard 
to move, with no demand. 

Northwestern mills reduced quotations 
5@10c bbl. Short patents were quoted 
at $6.05@6.15, bakers patents $5.90@6, 
straights $5.80@5.90, 98-lb cotton sacks. 
Trading was dull, with no immediate 
prospects for improvement, and mills 
found it almost impossible to place hard 
spring flour on this market at _Tuling 
quotations. 

Soft winter flours were down 5@10c 
bbl. Mills quoted short patents at $5.75 
@5.90, standard patents $5.55@5.65, 
straights $5.45@5.55, extra fancy $5.35@ 
5.45, 98-lb cotton sacks. Buyers held off 
purchasing for deferred delivery, and 
sales made were for immediate shipment. 

Spot quotations declined 5@10c bbl in 
sympathy with mill quotations. The dis- 
tressed flour which has been on the mar- 
ket during the past few weeks has been 
about worked off. Stocks in railroad 
depots and private warehouses are light, 
but ample for requirements. Prices, basis 
98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute bags 

Hard spring patents, $5.85@6; bakers 
patents, $5.75@5.85; straights, $5.50@ 





5.65. Hard winter patents, $5.45@5.60; 
straights, $5.10@5.20; clears, $4.85@5. 
Soft winter patents,  $5.80@5.85; 


—- $5.50@5.65; extra fancy, $5.30 


@5. 
Millfeea quotations unchanged. Hard - 


wheat bran was offered by Kansas and 
Oklahoma mills at $1.13@1.14, untagged, 
in 100-lb cotton sacks, with soft wheat 
bran 1@2c higher. Demand slow, with 
movement light. Stocks on hand heavy, 
purchased at prices under present mill 
values. 

No. 3 mixed corn was offered by Okla- 
homa cor at the May option, delivered 
New Orleans for export. No. 3 white 
was held 1@2c bu higher. Demand slow, 
with little export business, on account 
of lack of vessel room. Kentucky quoted 
No. 2 white and mixed at 82c bu, local 
and export basis, there being no differ- 
ence in the rates from these points. 

Corn products quotations unchanged. 
There was a better demand for spot 
goods for immediate wants. Local quo- 
tations, 196-lb wood packages: cream 
meal, $4@4.20; standard meal, $3.65@ 
3.75; grits, $4.20@4.40. Corn flour, $3.60 
@3.70 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Oats were in slow demand, with buy- 
ing light. No. 2 white sulphurized were 
quoted at 301,@50%,c bu, sacked; No. 
3 white, 50@5014c; 23%,@38c bu less for 
bulk oats. 

Wheat was in slow demand. Brokers 
asked 2c bu under the May option for 
No. 2 hard, but no sales were reported 
made, as bids were out of line, ranging 
3@4c under the May option. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Browhead, 208,700 bus wheat; Havana, 
11,975 sacks corn, 5,647 sacks flour, 7,486 


sacks rice; Kingston, 7,357 sacks flour, 
2,514 sacks rice; Rotterdam, 58,480 bus 
wheat; Vera Cruz, 200 sacks corn, 2,700 
sacks flour, 515 sacks rice; Christiania, 
4,548 sacks flour, 200 sacks rice; Liver- 
pool, 120,000 bus wheat, 840 sacks corn, 
7,045 sacks flour, 2,820 sacks rice; Cen- 
tral American ports, 973 sacks flour, 
1,060 sacks rice. 
NOTES 


The first of a fleet of 30 oar to be 
operated between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans by the Inland Navigation Co. left 
St. Louis on April 15 on her initial trip 
to New Orleans, and is expected to ar- 
rive here April 24, The barge is loaded 
with several hundred tons of freight for 
South and Central American markets. 

The annual convention of the Short 
Line Railroad Association of the South, 
composed of the presidents of railroads 
in 14 southern states, will be held in New 
Orleans May 10-11. This annual meet- 
ing was usually held in Atlanta, and 
much gratification was expressed in rail- 
road circles when it was learned that 
New Orleans had received the honor for 
1916. 

With the completion of the new pub- 
licly owned grain elevator, New Orleans 
will have grain facilities superior to most 
export ports. Traffic managers of the 
various local railroads are making ar- 
rangements for new switching charges, 
the discussion of which is now in a pre- 
liminary state, but it is expected that the 
New Orleans Board of Trade and the 
railroads will reach an understanding 


similar to that which was agreed upon * 


by the Cotton Exchange and the New 
Orleans lines, when the public cotton 
warehouse was opened last year, namely, 
that the railroads absorb the public belt 
switching charge to the warehouse. 

H. T. Lawuer, Jr. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn., April 24.—Flour buy- 
ers continue to look for lower prices, and 
have their needs sufficiently protected to 
pursue a waiting policy for 60 days. 
Present sales are confined to small lots 
for piecing out stocks. 

A better business abroad is reported, 
local mills selling to the United King- 
dom. Patent was the grade taken. Easier 
ocean freights made the sales possible. 

Both inquiry and demand are lacking 
for durum flour; sentiment is bearish, 
despite | ge low prices. 

Rye flour is quiet and, with other 
flours, is disposed to easiness. Mill prices 
are considered too high. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
17,525 bbls of flour, or 49 per cent of 
capacity, against 19,250 bbls, or 54 
cent, the previous week, and 22,670 bbls, 
or 63 per cent, a year ago. 

NOTES 

No coarse grain or flaxseed were in- 
cluded in opening lake shipments. 

Oats are a shade off for the week; 

rye, 1@2c lower; barley, Ic higher. 

Choice heavy wheat screenings are quot- 
ed at $10 ton, and light screenings are 
about $2 ton less. Market drags. 

Edward McKinnon has been reappoint- 
ed as a member of the Wisconsin Grain 
and Warehouse Commission at Superior. 

Accumulations of flour and feed from 
the interior for lake shipment are fairly 
good, but the movement is now rather 
slow. 

Over 1,300,000 bus wheat were loaded 
out too late Saturday to be deducted from 
elevator stocks. Revision will be made 
this week. 

hag GA ogy H. §S. Noble, of the 
Great kes Transit Corporation, was 
here from Buffalo last week, conferring 
with shippers. 

The Lakeport, of the Port Huron & 
Duluth Line, will arrive this evening 
(April 24) and will be the first package 
freighter of the season. 

The Harvey H. Brown will leave Du- 
luth in a day or two for the last time. 
She has been purchased by the Coastwise 
Steamship Co., of New York, and when 
she reaches the lower lakes will be cut in 
two and taken to the ocean to enter the 
coastwise trade. 

Lake navigation, as defined by the rules 
of the Duluth Board of Trade, opened 
Sunday, April 23, with the arrival of the 
J. A. Farrell, the first boat to arrive 


s 
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from Lake Erie. Since then a steady 
stream of boats has been coming, most of 
them to take iron ore. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, broke last week from 6c bu to 
5c. With the departure of boats from 
the lower lakes in large numbers, offers 
of boats were free, due to the ore docks 
not Fagg | ready to supply all with car- 

This broke the rate lc, and the 
odbeey is toward a further decline. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ame; 
Co., arrived from New York this morning 
to spend a few days. Mr. Barnes takes 
a very active interest in the Duluth Boat 
Club and its crews, and is the man who 
landed the national regatta for Duluth. 
He has come home for a brief stay to 
confer with the men who will have charg: 
of the event. 

Movement of grain began Saturday, 
and about 3,641,000 bus of bonded an 
domestic wheat have gone forward b) 
lake. The amount remaining is large. 
and most of it is said to be unsold. Thx 
opening of navigation has not brought th. 
interest that was expected. Neither th: 
eastern milling nor export demand has 
been accelerated. 

Cash wheat trading is limited by light 
receipts, but a better demand has de- 
veloped and the lower grades are strength 
ening. No. 1 northern is unchanged at 
May to 2¢ over, with No. 2 at 1@3e and 
No. 3 at 3@8c under No. 1. Durum is 
firmer, No. 1 selling at May price to lc 
over, and No. 3 at 3@4c under No. |. 
No. 2 hard Montana is 2@3c under May. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Brokers Are Not Exempt 


The 1913 amendment to the Illinois 
criminal- code, which exempts from its 
operation brokers or agents who execut 
orders upon a regular board of trade or 
commercial or stock exchange has been 
held unconstitutional and void by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, which handed 
down a decision in the case of Allen P. 
Miller against Charles Sincere. 

Miller brought suit against Sincere and 
others for recovery of certain moneys lost 
by Sincere and others as brokers for 
Miller on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The Supreme Court’s decision reverses 
the finding of the Cook County Circuit 
Court. The amendment in question is to 
section 132 of the code, and has to do 
with the recovery by “losers” in specula- 
tions from “winners.” 

The amendment exempts brokers and 
agents from liability for losses sustained 
on boards of trade by clients, which the 
Supreme Court declares is squarely in 
favor of a certain class. Invalidation of 
the amendment, the court says, does not 
affect the validity of the balance of the 
act. 





England Dictates as to Charters 

The Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va: We 
are drawing our wheat supplies chiefly 
from Ohio and Indiana, but at present 
believe we are paying a very high pre- 
mium for this wheat, probably due to 
wheat being scarce in that territory. We 
also draw a good part of our supplies 
from Pennsylvania and the valley of Vir- 
ginia. Farmers are unwilling to sell at 
current prices, believing baad a return of 
the fancy prices of last oe well 
off, they are, not compel ad - sell 

Ocean freight rates are weakening to 
certain ports, but strengthening to others. 
The decline to Unit Kingdom — 
we understand, is due to the British 
ernment dictating that the British s > 
owners accept a-certain rate on food- 
stuffs. The decline in rates to other ports, 
we believe, is nominal. Cargo rates on 
flour to French ports are stronger today 
than at any time in the history of ocean 
traffic; rates asked are around 125@130s 
per ton to French Atlantic ports. 

We have had a strange experience in 
two requisitionings, and one refusal 0! 
license, on a cargo for the French gov 
ernment and the cable that we have re 
ceived from our agents indicates the in- 
ability of the French government to 
intervene with the British admiralty to 
release steamers, once they have been 
requisitioned. We cannot account for 
this, unless the British government is try- 
ing to force the American shipper to 
charter neutral bottoms and pay a pre- 
mium of 10@15s on them, to increase the 
number of steamers calling at its ports. 
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The flour market here has not im- 
proved during the past seven days. The 
primary cause of the depressed condition 
of flour is the great slump in wheat, and 
so far there is but little improvement in 
that direction. On Friday last, parcels 
ot No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat and 
in near positions were being pressed on 
the market at as low as 59s 9d cif. 
These were forced sales, but they helped 
to further depress flour. 

On Monday the over-sea flour market 
received a further blow in the shape of 
another 2s reduction in the price of Lon= 
don-made flour, which is calculated to 
make Manitoba exports and Minnesota 
second patents look dear at almost an 
price. On that day c.i.f. wheat did pic 
up to a small extent, and the improve- 
ment was still more in evidence yester- 
day, but today some of the advance has 
been lost, while inquiry is dull even at 
the decline. 

This afternoon the millers here held a 
meeting, and it was believed they were 
about to take back 1s of the drop that 
they made on Monday, which, however, 
would have still left households 5s below 
the ex-mill price of 19 days ago. The 
party, however, which wanted to advance 
ls did not get its way, and things remain 
as they were. 

The action of the millers on Monday 
in letting go another 2s is regarded by 
nearly all flour traders, whether they 
handle over-sea or country varieties, as 
most ill-advised. It has had the worst 
effect on bakers in this city, who are 
looking for a further slump next week. 
It is believed that the hands of the mill- 
ers were forced to no small extent by a 
big mill here which is outside the asso- 
ciation, and was offering flour at cut 
prices. 

The c.i.f. value of wheat, which today 
is the determining factor in our bread- 
stuffs market, has declined 8s per qr, 
equal to 24c bu, since Feb. 18; but it 
must be remembered that’ flour never 
rises in proportion to the advance in 
wheat, and a 4s drop would have met 
the case. 

As it is, the mills in this city, starting 
with Is reduction on March 10, followed 
it up with another 1s on March 13, then 
dropped 2s on March 20, winding up with 
another 2s on March 27. This loss of 
Gs per sack of 280 lbs is equal to rather 
over $1 per bbl. Country flour, for which 
there has been and is still a fair inquiry, 
has also suffered severely, dropping in 
sympathy with the general decline, and 
also with a depreciation in English wheat, 
which has lost about 5s per qr in the 
last. fortnight. 

This is partly due to the weather con- 
ditions in this country, which have kept 
farmers off the land, and tempted them 
to crowd their wheat into the market. If 
we get fine weather at last, agriculturists 
will have to make the best of it, as they 
are much behind with spring sowing, and 
then we should see some recovery in 
English wheat. 

A factor in the market position which 
must not be overlooked, though it is dif- 
ficult to estimate, is the revival of sub- 
marine activity. The loss of even a few 
breadstuff cargoes would have a harden- 
ing effect on prices here. It is much to 





be regretted that the St. Cecilia, a recent 
victim of a Teutonic torpedo, was car- 


rying several-loads of wheat and about 
800 sacks of flour. Up till now, both 
wheat and flour have come very well out 
of this phase of the war. 

Add to these unfavorable factors the 
relatively high prices of the transatlantic 
mills, not forgetting the long delays 
which are inevitable under present condi- 
tions in bringing flour across the Atlantic 
and putting it in the buyers’ hands, and 
it is easy to see why forward business 
in over-sea flour should be at a stand- 
still. Today cable quotations for Mani- 
toba exports are around 44s 6d, while 
Minnesota patents are at 45s 9d, and 
one well-known Minneapolis brand is 
quoted at 47s 6d, all c.i.f. 

But these prices do not tempt import- 
ers on this side. The great scarcity of 
spot flour, with the uncertainty as to how 
stocks are likely to be for months to 
come, help to keep up the value of over- 
sea flour in granary, but, even so, prices 
are lower than last week. 

Today we quote American top spring 
wheat patents at -48s@49s 6d ex-store, 
with Minnesota patents at 47s 6d@48s 
6d in the same position. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are very 
scarce, but not more than 47@48s ex- 
store could be made for the best marks, 
if available, while seconds would not be 
worth more than 45s 6d@46s 6d. 

While clears are very scarce, the best 
offers today for Minneapolis fancy marks 
are not more than 45s ex-ship to arrive, 
or say 46s landed. There are Canadian 
second clears offered at 43s ex-store, and 
some lower class Americans at about Is 
less. 

Manitoba exports are easier on the 
week, being held today at 47s@47s 6d 
ex-store, while patents would not realize 
more than 48s@48s 6d. 

The London mills are now offering 
households at 46s 6d, straights at 47s, 
second patents at 48s, and firsts at 48s 
6d, all ex-store. 

Country flour has dropped another Is 
@l1s 6d on the week, and today roller 
whites are quoted at 40s 6d@4Is 6d, 
straights at 41s 6d@42s 6d, and patents 
at 42s 6d@43s 6d, all ex-rail in London. 

The weakness in the markets has at 
last begun to tell on oatmeal, Aberdeen 
being 6d cheaper at 19s 6d per 112 lbs, 
but Midlothian is unchanged at 22s 6d. 
Canadian coarse, medium and fine varie- 
ties are respectively 15s lower per ton, 
at £18 15s. 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

Mar. 24 Mar. 17 








United States (Atlantic ports) 21,923 9,823 
rere 3,100 6,400 
APBHOMTING .ncccscccsccccseces 2,650 ..... 

BOCA ccccccssccccsccccsece 27,673 16,223 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
Mar. 24 Feb. 25 Jan. 28 


Foreign wheat* ...... 80,549 79,603 118,116 
British wheatt ...... 6,413 3,445 4,900 
Foreign flourt ....... 23,499 25,025 36,583 

Foreign and British 
MOGFE ccccvevreccecs 49,935 49,302 68,303 
tSacks 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). 
(280 Ibs). 


VICTIMS OF SUSSEX DISASTER 


W. A. Lamarque and M. F. Goodbody, 
both partners of Harris Bros. & Co., flour 
and wheat importers of London, were 
among the passengers who lost their lives 
by the sinking of the Sussex. It is un- 
derstood that both of them were killed by 
the explosion caused by the torpedo that 
struck the ship. 

The news of their death caused a great 
sensation on the wheat market, where 
they were both well and favorably known, 
their firm being large operators of ocean 
cargoes. On the Baltic, which is the 
principal grain exchange in London, all 


business was suspended for a short period 
as a mark of respect to the deceased. 


BAKERS REDUCE PRICES 
As soon as the London millers had an- 
nounced their recent decision to reduce 
their price, the bakers announced a re- 
duction in the price of the 4-lb loaf of 
bread from 9d to 814d, and it is possible 
that there will be a further reduction of 
another 44d per loaf. 


FREIGHT RATES LOWER 


The market for ocean freights has been 
distinctly weaker lately. Yesterday an 
offer of wheat freight of 12s per qr for a 
voyage next month from Atlantic ports 
to the Bristol Channel went begging, 
whereas a few weeks ago 18s 6d was paid 
for the same freightage. It is under- 
stood that the fall in freights is due to 
the government having released a number 
of vessels on condition that they were 
loaded promptly from American ports. 


SPOT FLOUR GETTING SCARCE 

There is no doubt that spot flour is be- 
coming scarce, and a bad feature of the 
situation is the fact that only very small 
quantities have been bought for future 
shipment. This means that when the sup- 
plies on spot or near at hand are exhaust- 
ed a considerable period is bound to 
elapse before imported flours will be on 
the market again, and British millers are 
not likely to fail to seize upon this op- 
portunity to capture as much business as 
possible. 

LONDON MONEY MARKET 


Money is in active demand, due to 
quarterly and other payments, and the 
pressure in the market has been some- 
what severe, but supplies have been suf- 
ficiently abundant to fill all needs. Loans 
for the day are obtainable at 44,@41%, 
per cent, and for a week at the same 
rate. 

The discount market has been idle, 
with very few bills offering. Three 
months’ bank bills are quoted at 4 9-16@ 
454, four months’ at 434, six months’ at 
47%, and trade bills at 5@51% per cent. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL, MARCH 28 


The foreign flour market has continued 
persistently dull under the influence of 
the falling tendency of wheat values. 
Buyers’ and sellers’ views in regard to 
values of imported flours are so wide 
apart that it is not possible to promote 
fresh operations in any position. There 
is no disposition on the part of buyers 
to entertain further engagements any- 
where in the neighborhood of present 
range of nominal prices. 

On the other hand, holders, in view of 
the recent material decline from top quo- 
tations and the comparative scarcity of 
foreign flours on spot, are encouraged to 
hold out for late figures in spite of the 
complete absence of demand. They are 
not likely to voluntarily depreciate their 
property by offering concessions in the 
hope of promoting sales. 

Quite the reverse policy was adopted 
today when, with a firmer tone in sym- 
pathy with the advance in America and 
a little more inquiry for flour, they put 
up their limits 6d@1s per 280 lbs; but 
beyond exciting a little more interest in 
the situation, the trade has not so far 
given any practical evidence of restored 
confidence in the soundness of the present 
level of quotations. At any rate, the 
advance has not been established by any 
tangible sales, and present prices are 
purely nominal, pending further devel- 
opments. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers have not shown any 
disposition to force sales. Offers are re- 
stricted, and at no lower price than a 
week ago. Minnesota patents are still 


obtainable from 44s per 280 Ibs, and 
Canadian springs, soft winters and Kan- 
sans from 48s 6d, but importers fight shy 
of making any responsive bids for ship- 
ment. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 19,000 sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom 94,000, against 55,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total 
to the United Kingdom is 3,134,000 sacks, 
against 2,692,000 during the same period 
last season. 

Local millers have reported a very 
quiet trade all the week, while prices 
were irregular and favoring buyers until 
today, when, taking advantage of the 
firmer feeling and advance in wheat, 
they officially raised their limits ls to the 
basis of 46s per 280 lbs. 

Low-grade flours have remained in 
poor request and, to effect sales, lower 
prices were accepted. Ordinary bakers 
changed hands as low as 32s 6d per 280 
Ibs ex-quay. For shipment, America 
asks 33s c.i.f., which naturally has no 
attraction for importers, being so much 
above the parity of spot value. 

Australian flours are still not offered 
for shipment, and parcels on passage 
have no friends at prices asked. Pacific 
flours are not obtainable on an import 
level. 

FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: 
Flour remains very quiet, although local 
millers have advanced their price ls per 
sack for prompt shipment. Minneapolis 
patents are held at 44@47s c.i.f., which 
is above buyers’ ideas, Kansas patents 
are held at 48s 9d@4%5s 6d c.i.f. Cana- 
dian winters are quiet. Mills are offer- 
ing at 39s cif. for April clearance. 
Low-grades are dull, with buyers still 
heavily stocked. Second clears are of- 
fered at 34s, c.i.f., for prompt shipment. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 27 


Flour in the Glasgow market has been 
irregular, and may be quoted Is@1s 6d 
down on the week. Some dealers put 
the setback at even 2s. The reduction 
was in keeping with other markets at 
home and on your side, but there was a 
feeling that the downward move looked 
as if it were going to be shortlived, de- 
spite the rumors of expected cheaper lev- 
els in the summer. 

The falling off in the demand has in 
a measure been responsible for the de- 
cline, but as sellers are now showing 
some reserve, the impression is that there 
might be a recovery. Manitoba wheats 
are scarce and nominally 6d lower on the 
week. Soft winters and Scotch have been 
buyable at 1s less money. 

Forward business in the Glasgow flour 
market is very difficult to promote, owing 
to the fear that, once wheat has begun 
to ease, it may become cheaper. ‘The 
millers are not disposed to buy, as they 
also have the idea that prices of the raw 
material will yet be at a lower level. 
Bakers are hanging off. They have a 
fair quantity by them, and are bought 
forward to a moderate extent. Reduc- 
tions in flour have, therefore, not induced 
purchasing. 

Manitoba springs were at quite an at- 
tractive figure when one compares the ~ 
price ruling only a little time ago. Hold- 
ers were willing to sell at 45s 6d on the 
spot, and for 6d less forward. A lead- 
ing importer, bewailing the paucity of 
buying orders, observed, “If importers 
quote dear, then the bakers buy; if they 
quote cheap, bakers simply stand by.” 
Cheap prices forward, therefore, do not 
seem to tempt the Glasgow and west of 
Scotland bakers. 

Canadian 90 per cents have been priced 
at 44s, while extra fancy a flour employed 
in the making of secondary bread, comes 
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in at 43s 6d. For these flours the sale 
has been indifferent. 

For the leading brands of American 
soft winters at 45s 6d for shipment there 
has been next to nothing doing. Kansas 
flours have been offered at 44s 9d@45s 6d 
on the spot, and first clears have been 
sold at 48s and 43s 6d. The latter is 
used in the making of second-class bread. 

There is no business for shipment. 
There is next to no inquiry for flours 
used in the manufacture of secondary 
bread, for the reason that there is prac- 
tically no profit on such bread, In order 
that one might be earned, there would 
require to be a difference of something 
like 4s between the prices of the flour 
used in the making of first-class and 
second-class bread. If any difference 
exists, it is something like 2s, and that 
is not sufficient. 

Home millers are not doing a big busi- 
ness at the moment. Their prices are too 
dear at 47s@48s, when the bakers can 
get suitable flour at less money from the 
importers. 

‘he sale of oatmeal has been slow, 
with the prices in favor of buyers. Ca- 
nadian has been at 44s per 280 lbs. 

The imports at Glasgow last week con- 
sisted of 22,701 qrs of wheat, 21,977 com- 
ing from Canada and the United States; 
44,942 sacks of flour, 42,383 from Canada 
and the United States; and 1,742 sacks 
of oatmeal. 

THE PRICE OF BREAD IN GLASGOW 

It is not expected that Glasgow will 
take a leaf out of the book of the North 
London bakers, who will reduce bread 
by 4d on the 4-lb loaf when it is bought 
in the shop. Where delivered, it will re- 
main at the old figure. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that the wrapping of bread 
in paper is becoming a serious item, not 
only to the baker but to the grocer as 
well. The rise in the price of paper has 
become most marked, and there is the 
question of extra pay to employees who 
deliver the “messages,” as they are called 
in Scotland. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


It was agreed at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation to reduce the price of flour Is 
per sack. This makes the prices as fol- 
low: whites 53s 6d, extras 52s, and supers 
50s 6d, named mill sacks included. For- 
eign flours in Edinburgh have had an 
easier tendency in sympathy with the set- 
back in other markets throughout the 
country. The price of the best Mid- 
lothian oatmeal was Is back, at 54s per 
280 Ibs. 

Last week’s world’s shipments of wheat 
to Europe were again considerable, and 
a fair proportion came to the United 
Kingdom. The result was that the mar- 
ket for foreign wheat in Leith was so 
dull that values on spot could hardly be 
tested. Forward wheat was 2@3s per 
qr lower. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 27 


There is nothing to report except that 
the flour trade in Ireland is very sick. 
Dullness is no word for it; a complete 
standstill would be nearer the mark. 
Prices on spot have not shown any 
marked fall, chiefly due to the fact that 
stocks are small and, as there is no in- 
clination to buy flour at any price, there 
is no use in reducing quotations. Con- 
sumers could have bought at less than 
last week’s figures, but they are showing 
no inclination to operate for any class 
or in any position. 

Our home millers, especially the Eng- 
lish, have reduced the price of soft win- 
ters again, and are now offering at 47s 
6d ex-mill. Last week’s quotations of 
48s for strong flours are still being re- 
peated by Irish mills for June-July de- 
livery. 

As far as foreign flour is concerned, 
the whole trouble is freight room, and it 
is evidently more difficult to secure at the 
present time than ever before. Cables 
have been few and far between, and it is 
evident, from the prices quoted via Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, that it is easier to 
obtain freight room to these ports than 
it is to get direct shipments to Belfast. 

Minneapolis flours are probably a little 
lower than they were a week ago, 50s 
being the utmost that can be obtained in 
small lots f.o.r. either port. There have 


been no through offers to Belfast or 
Dublin, but quotations wete received in 
the early part of the week as low as 44s 
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net, c.i.f. Liverpool, for a well-known 
brand. This would probably land the 
flour in Belfast and show a profit to the 
importer on the basis of 49s f.o.r. Bel- 
fast, and about the same price Dublin. 
Duluth flour has been quoted at about 
the same price, landed in Liverpool. 
There is, however, really nothing doing 
to test values. 

Importers are dragging along depend- 
ing on small country orders to keep 
things moving at all on spot, and appar- 
ently there is no prospect of any ship- 
ment business for some time to come. 
Foreign millers find difficulty in getting 
freight room, and even if it were avail- 
able, home millers offer better value. 

Importers are quoting 48s f.o.r. Bel- 
fast or Dublin for ordinary export pat- 
ent grade of Kansas flour. Business, 
however, is difficult. For shipment, April 
dispatch, 46s 6d net, cif. Belfast or 
Dublin, was repeated this week, but some 
of the finer sorts under well-known 
brands either could not be offered or 
were a full ls over the above quotation. 

Manitoba export patent grades are no 
lower than a week ago. Importers are 
still asking 49s, full landed terms, either 
port. Demand, however, is dull and 
there is nothing to test values, as most 
of the millers shipping under well-known 
brands seem utterly unable to offer at 
present. 

On passage there is a great difference 
of opinion as to values. One export pat- 
ent grade was offered as low as 48s, 
while another importer wanted 50s, full 
landed terms, either port. There is a 
little difference in the quality of the 
flour, but nothing to account -for such 
diversity of opinion. The only cable re- 
ceived during the week appeared to be 
an offer of 45s net, c.i.f. April-May ship- 
ment, for ordinary export patent grade. 

As regards American soft winters, 
cables received from those doing a gen- 
eral export trade indicate that business 
is impossible, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining freight room direct to Belfast 
or Dublin, but that prices via Liverpool 
were on the basis of 49s, full landed 
terms. 

Business was done recently with one or 
two mills at ls less than the above quota- 
tion, but English millers have now 
dropped their prices and some of the 
ordinary patents can be bought on spot 
at 48s, even delivered to outports like 
Londonderry or Sligo, so that business 
with America at present is completely 
hopeless. 

Mill offals are no lower, and stocks 
are being rapidly cleared up in mer- 
chants’ hands, chiefly due to the’ stop- 
page, owing to strike, of shipments of 
bran and pollard from English mills to 
the Irish market. Prices are quite firm, 
due to this fact only, and would be very 
much dearer but for the dull consumptive 
demand. 

Feedingstuffs have had a wretched 
week. The trade in Indian meal is de- 
pressed, and millers report a complete 
cessation of buying in all districts. Lin- 
seed stuffs have had a drop of 10@30s 
per ton, according to position and qual- 
ity. Demand is dull, sales having com- 
pletely fallen off. Cotton cakes are a 
little firmer in tone without changing 
price, due to a little better demand and 
a stoppage of shipments. 

American maize cones are very de- 
pressed. Recent arrivals can be secured 
at £12 10s per ton ex-store Belfast, and 
have not met ready sale at this figure, 
while the shipment price is £15. Taking 
things all round, we are in the midst of 
a depressing time and prices look like 
going lower. 


HOLLAND, MARCH 17 


The Dutch government has informed 
the flour trade that, on the following 
dates, offers of American flour will be 
considered, viz., March 21, April 20, 
May 23 and June 21, for May, June, 
July and August shipments, basis f.o.b. 
New York, per 100 kilos. Buyers to 
have option to stipulate any other Amer- 
ican port. Goods to be at the govern- 
ment’s disposal during the month of de- 
livery. 

These conditions put shippers and im- 
porters in a worse condition than here- 
tofore. Moreover, the government will 
reserve the right to buy at any time it 
likes, profiting by acceptable offers. Un- 
der these circumstances, no control will 
be possible on governmental purchases. 
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Wasuineton, D. C., April 24.—The 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission appearing before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce have 
hit the Pomerene bill of lading measure a 
severe blow. ‘The opinion is frankly ex- 
pressed by these men that the Pomerene 
bill as it passed the Senate would impose 
too heavy an expenditure upon the rail- 
roads of the country, and burden the car- 
riers so much as to make the law practi- 
cally inoperative. 

This measure has been before Congress 
in one form or another for several years. 
At one time the structure of the measure 
was declared to make it unconstitutional, 
but since then the bill has been remodeled 
along different lines, and it is now sup- 
ported very ardently by shippers and 
bankers throughout the country. 

The fact that the Pomerene bill has 


- passed the Senate with practically no op- 


position makes the testimony taken be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce committee 
of the House of great importance. The 
representatives of shipping organizations 
and bankers are desirous that a measure 
shall be passed which will make all bills 
of lading commercial paper, backed by 
the commodities they represent in actual 
commerce, and guaranteed by the carriers 
who transport the commodities. 

The cost of guaranteeing these bills 
and the machinery incident thereto are 
what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion points out as being certain to im- 
pose upon the railroads an enormous 
burden of expense. This expense, it is 
asserted, will accrue in large’ measure 
through costs of bonds, which must be 
given by the carriers to guarantee the 
full validity of bills of lading. 

For more than two years the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in conjunc- 
tion with representatives of the railroads, 
has been making efforts to reach an agree- 
ment upon a uniform bill of lading which 
will meet the requirements of shippers 
and carriers. In response to direct ques- 
tions as to whether, if the specific provi- 
sions regarding guarantees by the carriers 
shall be stricken from the bill, enough of 
it would be left to be of value in the 
commerce of the country, members of the 
commission said that in their opinion 
enough would be left to promote the cause 
of uniformity in bills of lading, and pave 
the way for a more perfect and satisfac- 
tory measure at a later time. 


DECISION AS TO GUARANTY LEGEND MODIFIED 


After consideration of the facts 
brought out in the recent hearing cover- 
ing the time limit for the use of food and 
drug labels with the guaranty legend 
and serial number, the heads of the 
Treasury, Agriculture and Commerce 
departments have issued a food inspec- 
tion decision (No. 167) amending food 
inspection decisions Nos. 153 and 155, 
authorizing the use of labels containing 
guaranty legend and serial number until 
May 1, 1918, in all cases where these 
labels were printed prior to May 5, 1914. 

The officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, in announcing this decision, 
say: “It was found that manufacturers 
and dealers in food and drug products 
generally have removed the guaranty 
legend and the serial number from labels 
printed since the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the act on May 5, 1914, prohibit- 
ing their future use, but that some manu- 
facturers have on hand large numbers of 
labels, costing thousands of dollars, print- 
ed in faith under previous regula- 
tions authorizing the use of the guaranty 
legend and the serial number, which they 
have not been able to use in the time al- 
lowed by existing regulations.” 


PRICE GUARANTY AGAINST DECLINE 


A request for information has come 
here from millers interested in a report 
circulated to the effect that the Federal 


Trade Commission “has pronounce 
against the method of guaranteeing price 
against declines, and is taking actio: 
against those who practice it.” Naturally. 
this statement aroused active interes 
among millers whose business would }, 
directly or indirectly affected by an 
such ruling by the Federal Trade Com 
mission. 

Inquiry discloses, however, that  thi- 
statement is premature, and probably ha 
no basis of tact; certainly not any with 
respect to action alleged to have bee, 
taken by the Federal ‘Il'rade Commission 
No such ruling has been made, and, ac 
cording to officials of the commission, 
there is no likelihood that such a broad 
and sweeping ruling would be laid dow: 
by that body. 

The fact is that in some lines of in- 
dustry, according to the Federal Trade 
Commission officials, requests have been 
made that ‘the commission shall formu- 
late a ruling to prevent the giving ot 
guarantees against declines in prices 
This is the only basis for the report in 
circulation. 

It is understood here that this issuc 
grows out of the controversy over price 
maintenance, about’ which’ measures are 
pending in Congress, and that some per- 
sons have conceived the idea that, under 
the anti-trust laws and the authority 
given the Federal Trade Commission, rul- 
ings could be made by that body which 
would prevent unnecessary reductions in 
prices, and at the same time give au- 
thority to sellers of commodities in the 
market to guarantee buyers against fu- 
ture declines below prices at which pur- 
chases were made. It is difficult for those 
who have any knowledge of trade condi- 
tions to understand how a ruling such as 
is suggested could be made by the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission without serious 
and probably illegal interference with the 
rights of people in trade and commerce. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REPORT 


A stir has been created in the offices of 
Acting Secretary Newton, of the Treas- 
ury department, and Surgeon-General 
Blue, of the Public Health Service, by 
protests from millers against the article 
designated “Bread as lood,” issued on 
April 21 by the Public Health Service, in 
which some false and misleading refer- 
ences to highly milled wheat flour were 
made. Protests against the document 
were wired to the department by the 
Millers’ National Federation and by the 
National Association of Master Bakers. 
These protests were turned over to the 
Public Health Service by Acting Secre- 
tary Newton, and in commenting thereon 
he said: 

“The Public Health officials believe that 
the millers who have read the report mis- 
understand its meaning and intent, but 
we shall be glad to facilitate any hearing 
or representations which the millers de- 
sire to make regarding the matter. It is, 
of course, impracticable to attempt to 
recall a report that has been published.” 

Surgeon-General Blue, of the Public 
Health Service, has replied to the tele- 
graphic protests received, and when 
asked if he had any statement to make 
with respect to the complaint made by 
the millers of the country against the 
article, said: 

“I do not care to make any particular 
statement except to reiterate what I have 
said to the Millers’ National Federation 
and others who have wired to the depart- 
ment on the subject: that if the millers 
desire to be heard we shall be glad to 
hear them. It certainly is not the inten- 
tion of the Public Health Service to do 
any injury to the milling trade or the in- 
terests of the millers. We think there is 
some misunderstanding about the pre- 
cise meaning of the report made by our 
investigators, and should be glad to meet 
representatives of the millers and go 
over the matter with them.” 
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the output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the - week 
ending April 22 was 29,500, or 614, per 
cent of capacity, compared with 20,300, 
or |2 per cent, the previous week, 18,300, 
or 39 per cent, a year ago, 19,300, or 40 
per cent, two years ago, and 17,400, or 
36 per cent, three years ago. 

\n improvement in the car supply sit- 
uation was the most satisfactory event 
las! week with some millers who had 
becn compelled to shut down occasionally 
for want of cars. This betterment, how- 
ever, was not general; some of the roads 
have not yet caught up with mills’ re- 
quirements, 

(he flour demand is irregular. A few 
mills are running full time, and report 
fair sales made early in the week. This 
business had been hanging fire for some 
tie, and was workable when the wheat 
market reached a certain limit. Subse- 
quent declines were ignored and the vol- 
ume of trade was not large. 

Toledo bakers were taking small lots 
of spring wheat flour. Some spring wheat 
mills were evidently pressing sales, as 
buyers are very bearish and take flour 
only to tide them over, awaiting market 
dev clopments. 

\ small amount of flour was sold for 
export, but the trade is quiet. 

The millfeed demand continues good, 
with bran and .middlings in a strong po- 
sition. On the other hand, coarse grain 
feeds are a drug on the market and 
manufacturers claim sales for the last 
month. were very limited. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 
\ large amount of wheat which had 
hecu held in Toledo on account of the car 
shortage was released last week by the 
improved car supply, and shipments were 
comparatively heavy. The wheat was 
mostly spring, brought here during the 
late fall and winter, en route for export, 
and some soft winter of unmillable qual- 
ity. The latter will be used for chicken 
fer d. 
lvastern millers are not buying in any 
noticeable degree, and one large grain 
dealer declares he has made no sales of 
millable wheat in 30 days. 
lhe greater part of the receipts of 
\inter wheat were taken by local millers. 
Country sales are on the increase, prob- 
avly induced by the better crop condi- 
tions, 
CROP CONDITIONS 
!avorable weather is making a marked 
inge in -the wheatfields. Opportune 
ins followed by a warm spell gave the 
lant a good start, and this was followed 
moderate temperatures, so that farm- 
are becoming more optimistic every 
The only unfavorable news is that 
hich comes from sections which were 
‘uurt the worst. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eighteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
‘lichigan, including those at Toledo, with 
combined weekly capacity of 126,960 
vls, for the week ending April 22 made 

‘0,483, or 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 54,594, or 54 per cent, the 
Y via week, by 14 mills of 100,860 bbls 
‘pacity, 

Commenting on the flour and feed situ- 
‘ion, these mills report: Flour fair, feed 
all demand...Flour practically nil; 
‘eed good, oversold, and trying to buy. 

°” outside...Flour good, feed excellent 

_-Flour dull, feed excellent. ..Flour 
‘lightly improved, feed very active... 
llour dead, feed good...Flour quiet, 


feed very good...Flour fair, feed active 
..-Flour dull, feed good...Flour, no im- 
provement; feed very good. 
Two mills report foreign shipment of 
10,000 and 11,000 bbls, respectively. 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evansville. 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 

William Cummings, with J. F. Zahm & 
Co., who has been ill for several weeks, is 
back on the Exchange floor. 

The 50-bbl mill at Liverpool, Ohio, 
owned by Bennett & Sons, was destroyed 
by fire April 17; loss, $25,000. 

The stockholders of the People’s Eleva- 
tor Co., Fremont, Ohio, voted last week to 
purchase the elevator owned by Gottron 
Bros. at that place, and also to build 
another elevator. . 

Southworth & Co. in their market letter 
make an interesting announcement as 
follows: “Dave Anderson, the strategic 
miller and agriculturist, has a new title. 
Call him ‘Grandpa,’ and see how he likes 
it.” 

Mrs. John Wickenhiser, wife of John 
Wickenhiser, a prominent grain dealer 
and elevator owner, died last week. Mrs. 
Wickenhiser had been a leader in local 
charity work. She is survived by her 
husband and one son. 





INDIANA 
Inpranapouis, Inp., April 24.—The In- 
diana flour market experienced another 
draggy week, and the production of flour 
in this city ran short of the preceding 
week by fully one-third. If the East and 


South wanted flour they went elsewhere . 


to get it, and with local mills more or less 
nervous in their efforts to grab up strict- 
ly local business the outside market seems 
to be given secondary consideration. 

Mills did not sell much more than half 
the goods they produced, and many of 
them traced operations to the fact that 
they had old business to dispose of. There 
was a single exception to the rule that 
mills are reducing operations, and this 
carried with it the news that a bunch of 
foreign orders had been received. The 
Igleheart Bros. Evansville, report a 

-sized export account for the week 
and state that they are running full time. 

Prices here continue on the upward 
slant, though changes are narrow. The 
mills, even operating on a slow scale, at 
times find it difficult to get enough wheat. 
Farmers are not satisfied with the mar- 
ket, and are not delivering much grain. 

Millfeed remains in active request, and 
the price is higher than any time during 
the season. 

NOTES 

Flour production for the week in In- 
dianapolis, 9,078 bbls, compared with 
14,270 a week ago. 

James Lewis, miller and baker, Or- 
leans, suffered a broken arm last week 
while cranking an automobile. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 
in jute, $5.70@5.80 bbl; No. 2 wheat, 
$1.16 bu; millfeed, $25 ton, locally. 

A number of Indiana millers have been 
at French Lick Springs during the past 


week, taking advantage of the full season 
to enjoy a short vacation. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Indiana Public Elevator Co. 
Capital, $500,000. Directors, W. H. 
Benedict, F. M. Montgomery, Paul R. 
John, Edwin F. Doolittle and C. W. Bell. 

Adam Wallace, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour-milling business at 
Rockport, and regarded as one of the 
wealthiest men in the business in Indi- 
ana, is dead. 

J. M. Pearson. 





MICHIGAN 


Derrorr, Micu., April 24.—Last week’s 
flour market was dull. The mills sold a 
little more than 50 per cent of their 
capacity, and did not run full time. Buy- 
ing was too slow to be called demand. 
It was nearly all of the small-lot order 
to the grocery trade. None of the mills 
made important purchases, and they do 
not appear likely to come extensively into 
the market unless a much lower level of 
prices is established. They look at the 
heavy supply and light foreign buying. 
Other considerations receive little atten- 
tion. 

A good trade was done in mixed cars 
because of the active demand for feed- 
ingstuffs. While the wheat market was 
subjected to some sharp fluctuations, the 
close was not far from that of the week 
before, and millers made no change in 
prices. 

Agents of northwestern mills reported 
a very slow trade in spring wheat goods 
and no change in prices. Conditions are 
the same as with winter wheat goods. 
Bakers belieye the price too high, and 
expect a decline. They are safe for the 
present with stocks on hand, and can 
continue in business for some weeks with- 
out fresh purchases. The feeling of 
bearishness is practically unanimous, and 
little business is passing. 

Rye flour is firm. The rye market is 
a little higher, but no change is noted in 
flour prices. Trade is nearly all local, 
and Detroit mills find it difficult to make 
sales in eastern markets. 

Rolled oats are in good demand and 
the market is quoted easy. Corn meal is 
firm and active. Mills are doing some’ 
export trade, but most of the sales are 
for domestic consumption. 

A little trade was done by Detroit 
mills in Kansas flour at a drop in prices 
of 10@15c from those of a week ago. 

Millfeed takes the lead in activity. 
Demand comes from all directions, and 
buyers who do not care much about buy- 
ing flour took some last week in order to 
secure the feed they needed. The mar- 
ket was firm and unchanged for wheat 
goods and 50c higher for corn products. 

Demand for wheat in this market is 
not active. Mills in the East take a few 
cars a week and there are some other 
sales, but the total is unimportant. Re- 
ceipts are not large and reports from 
country points indicate that little grain 
is moving. The feeling in the country is 
that prices are too low. The farmers are 
close to the crop damage, and feel bull- 
ish. 

Recent weather has been favorable and 
has brought out a good deal of life in 
fields that had a lifeless look a short 
time ago. At best, however, a good deal 
of damage is expected to develop during 
the coming two weeks. ig 





" DETROIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Detroit mills made 11,500 bbls of flour 
last week, about 70 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 16,200, or 100 per cent, 
the week before, 9,750 a year ago and 
8,600 two years ago. 

NOTES 

The Stott mill was down three days for 
repairs last week. 

H. W. Browne, local representative of 
Washburn-Crosby Co., has returned from 
a visit to Minneapolis. 

The grist mill at Agnew, north of Hol- 
land, Mich., burned last week, and the 
town, once a thriving place, was practical- 
ly wiped out. 

E. B. Mitchell, who represents David 
Stott in the New England states, with 
headquarters at Portland, was in De- 
troit last week. 

Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., is on his way north from his 
winter home at Miami, Fla. He comes 
by auto to Jacksonville, to New York by - 
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rail and thence to Detroit by auto. He 
is accompanied by his family. 

John C. Liken & Co., Sebewaing: It is 
too early for definite information re- 
garding the new crop, although we be- 
lieve it to be fair. The acreage is small. 
Flour is slow, but demand for feed is 
good. Very little wheat is moving. 

Charles M. Cox, president of the Chas. 
M. Cox Co., Boston, was in Detroit 
last week calling on customers. The 
company engages extensively in the feed 
trade. Mr. Cox will visit points in the 
Middle West before returning home. 

Alma Roller Mills, Alma: The new 
wheat crop is beginning to look better. 
It has suffered about 30 per cent dam- 
age. Farmers are not willing to sell at 
the present price, holding for $1.25. Feed 
trade is excellent and flour is fair. Most 
of the merchants still have some high- 
priced flour. ‘fe 

JoHN Barr. 





Export Storage Charges 

Tariffs have been received at Minne- 
apolis, specifying storage charges on ex- 
port flour at the Atlantic seaboard. In 
effect, they read: “Through export bills 
of lading will only be issued when found- 
ed on written ocean contracts, and then 
only when shipper gives written guaranty 
that any storage charges accruing at sea- 
board will be paid. 

“Freight covered by through export: 
bills of lading will be held in warehouse 
or in cars free of charge for a period not 
exceeding 15 days, exclusive of date of 
arrival; thereafter storage charges will 
be applied.” 

The charges are: New York, 1c per 
100 lbs for each five days in excess of 15 
days free storage; Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, le per 100 lbs for the 
first 10 days in excess of 15 days, and for 
each succeeding 10 days or fraction there- 
of, %4c per 100 lbs. 

Millers and exporters feel that this is 
an additional burden that they should not 
be called upon to bear, and it is under- 
stood that individual protests against the 
charges are being filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b,. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on April 20, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 

Pat © 
bbl 
$3.60 
3.35 
3.45 
5.85 
3.90 
3.25 
2.90 
3.20 
3.65 
4.10 
5.70 
4.60 
5.20 
4.20 
4.15 








Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 


of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
April 15, 1916, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 

No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1916..... $1.11 $5.10 1906..... $ .81% $3.35 
R936. ...% 1.55 6.65 1905..... 1.04% 4.65 
2924...5. -88% 3.80 1904..... 90% 4,15 
2918. ..6. -87% 3.76 1903..... -67 2.95 
1912..... 1.09% 4.55 1902..... -71% 2.95 
1911..... -88% 3.90 1901..... -68% 3.00 
1910..... 1.05% 4.65 1900 -63% 2.90 
1909..... 1.34% 65.65 1899..... 66% 3.00 
1908..... -95% 4.00 1898..... 89% 4.75 
1907. ..%. -74% 3.05 





Northwestern Wheat Acreage 

The wheat acreage of northwestern states 

for a series of years, as reported by the 

Department of Agriculture, is shown below 
(000’s omitted): 

Acres 





~ 
Minn N. D. 8s. D. Mont. 
BORG. cia dcvcces 4,250 8,350 3,600 600 
BORG ss ct siwcses 4,050 7,285 3,469 910 
a ae 4,200 7,510 3,775 870 
Ms war tives on 4,325 7,990 3,675 803 
eer 4,350 9,150 3,700 429 
| er 5,880 7,221 3,650 350 
BHODs cc esvacons 5,600 6,625 3,375 165 
29GB. cciccccece 5,356 5,899 2,958 153 
BOOT se Sacco vccce 5,200 5,513 2,900 139 
PP ae 5,119 5,992 3,131 137 
1906 ose cowcces 5,446 5,402 3,221 119 
are 5,339 4,567 3,287 eee 
See 5,393 4,350 3,424 
Parr 5,738 3,954 3,604 
BOS c 5000 6osce 6,210 4,528 4,005 
BOG 06 vcewscce 4,906 2,689 2,920 
BOG ccs recesses 6,091 4,044 3,526 
1808. ccccecsece 4,963 3,865 3,390 
BOT cw crccccece 4,607 2,753 2,680 
1896. ccccscces 3,282 2,530 2,463 eee 


it 
- 
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Quiet, Bearish Markets—Much Afloat— 
Heavy In-Sight Figures—Government Con- 
trol of Shipping—Crop Accounts 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpvon, March 29.—So far as the 
cargo markets are concerned, there is 
not much change in the situation except 
that the tone is somewhat steadier on the 
moderate improvement in prices on your 
side. Buyers are very reserved, and sell- 
ers offer sparingly. The trade in parcels 
was of fair proportions, with some fluc- 
tuation in prices, but the finish is steadi- 
er on the bullislf news of the Anierican 
winter wheat crop, with the sinking of 
a steamer which was due here at an early 
date, carrying several thousand quarters 
of wheat. 

The spot markets, however, indicate 
the bearish tone of the trade, with de- 
clines in English wheat reaching 5s per 
qr, and the fall in foreign descriptions 
ranging 6d@A4s. 

The large quantity in sight, which, 
coupled with your visible supply, makes 
a total of 19,595,000 qrs, as against 12,- 
961,000 a year ago, exerts a powerful 
influence, and were it not for the high 
freights, this country would have the 
privilege of cheap wheat. The decline in 
freights will probably be slow, but it is 
evident that we have seen the high-water 
mark of wheat prices for 1916. 

Speculative markets are expected for 
some time to come, but there is a rather 
important development in the fact that 
the owners of cargo steamships through- 
out the country have received telegrams 
from the government imposing the rule 
that, before engaging any of their vessels 
to load wheat or flour, they shall obtain 
permission from the transport depart- 
ment to tender for such business. This 
is another step toward the complete con- 
trol of mercantile shipping by the gov- 
ernment, and it will now be in a position 
to supervise the grain movement all over 
the world. 

Last week’s shipments to Eurdpe were 
smaller, as there was some falling off in 
the Argentine contribution. The differ- 
ence, however, only amounts to 44,000 
qrs, but the quantity afloat has increased 
by 435,000, which is due to vessels being 
delayed in reaching their destination, 
owing to bad weather. 

The quantity heading for the United 
Kingdom is 200,000 qrs larger than in 
the previous week. The imports into the 
United Kingdom were somewhat heavier, 
but the farmers’ deliveries are materially 
reduced, as the average price is Is 10d 
down, at 55s 11d per 480 lbs. 

In the United Kingdom the position 
as a whole is now somewhat serious. In 
the north of England and in Scotland 
the weather is exceptionally severe and 
stormy, with heavy snow and sleet, and 
even in the south, snow and sleet with 
high winds are reported. 

In the northeast of England the long 
continuance of wet and inclement weath- 
er has produced conditions which have 
not been paralleled within living memory, 
and in many parts of the north practi- 
cally no fieldwork has been done since the 
beginning of February; in some places no 
plowing has been done and in others no 
sowing, and, given suitable weather, there 
will have to be a very busy April on the 
land, as the country will need all the 
grain that can be sown. 

In the Midlands and in the southern 
counties, however, the adverse conditions 
have been less serious, as in some locali- 
ties farmers have been able to make 
headway with their work. Agricultural 
operations, however, are everywhere han- 
dicapped by the shortage of labor, and 
the aid of women and children is very 
requisite. 

It goes without saying that it is dif- 
ficult to spare men from the army, but 
it is officially intimated that 13,000 out 
of the 17,000 men applied for by farmers 
have been released. A spell of dry, fine 
weather is a necessity, or the area of 
spring sowings will fall much below ex- 
pectations. On high and dry land au- 
tumn-sown wheat is making good prog- 
ress, but it is feared that in water-logged 
soils the seed is rotting, and some of the 
land will have to be replowed. 

In France the recent improvement in 
the weather was not maintained, and 
snow, sleet and rain are reported in many 
parts of the country. The unfavorable 
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conditions have been more or less preva- 
lent for two months past, and fieldwork 
has been greatly retarded, but it is now 
becoming more general, although the 
heavy, damp land cannot be worked for 
some time to come. Crop reports are 
variable but, on the whole, the outlook 
is a shade better, and autumn-sown grain 
has a satisfactory appearance. Where it 
is possible, spring sowing is in active 
progress, but the necessity for dry, fine 
weather is urgent. 

In Italy crop prospects are satisfac- 
tory, as fine, mild weather has succeeded 
the unsettled period. In Spain good 
rains have fallen, and the crop outlook is 
altogether favorable. 

In eastern Germany there has been a 
moderate rainfall, but elsewhere the 
weather is dry. Night frosts are report- 
ed, but the forecast is for dry weather 
and warm days. Reports of the autumn- 
sown wheat are favorable, especially in 
the south, but the conditions are not as 
yet good for spring sowing. In Austria- 
Hungary the position of autumn-sown 
crops is good, and the outlook for sow- 
ing operations is better than in Germany. 

In Russia the conditions continue to 
be entirely satisfactory and the outlook 
is good. In Roumania, after some fine 
weather the temperature is low, but the 
crop has snow protection. 

From North Africa, Tunis reports that 
the temperature has been rather low, but 
it has become normal with beneficial 
rains. 

The latest official estimate of the Aus- 
tralian crop is 22,500,000 qrs. Making 
no allowance for any export from New 
Zealand, the surplus for shipment would 
be about 16,500,000 qrs. In some parts 
of the Commonwealth, fatmers desire 
more rain in order to prepare for tillage. 

Argentina reports rains, and, in conse- 
quence, the condition of the wheat arriv- 
ing at the ports is less satisfactory. The 
agricultural outlook is fairly good. 





Exports of Grain and Grain Products 


The attached table, compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, shows the exports of 
grain and grain products from the United 
States during February and for the eight 
months ended Feb. 29 (000’s omitted): 


July 1 to July 1 to 

Feb., Feb. 29, Feb., Feb. 28 

1916 1916 1915 1915 

Flour, bbis.... 1,321 9,758 1,464 10;623 
Wheat, bus... 15,649 118,461 24,429 192,102 
Corn, bus..... 4,893 17,042 7,390 23,164 
Oats, bus..... 8,057 655,472 8,551 47,385 
Rye, bus...... 1,218 9,330 1,320 9,147 
Barley, bus... 1,994 19,794 2,974 21,892 
C’n meal, bbls 28 254 46 244 
Oatmeal, Ibs.. 12,388 33,484 12,136 38,969 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on April 
15, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
BORG 6 ccc des BOO BPRS ccccccces GUAT 
ROBE 6 KS ss' 33,850 1904.......... 31,196 
Serres 60,801 1903.......... 35,565 
i) Se we. Boe eee 43,596 
>) Sere oS) ee U. ae 49,868 
» | > > Frees id de . SOB ee 54,814 
BORO. bcc ccccce SO78S ASSO. cccccecce 36,378 
1909.. SURO. REPS eve wndcvece 29,154 
BOSC ssc ccecive J. 2 | Oa 36,979 
BONG cd cscvses 51,991 1896 58,483 
WSSS . vrcesonas 48,943 1806.....00.... 68,626 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
————_ Acres——_—, --——- Bushels——_, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
*495 


1916.. 37,266 ...6- seese eee ese 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 69,898 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 6388 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition April 1. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1915, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 


om 1915—_, 1914 1913 
Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter ...40,453 655,046 684,555 524,501 





Spring ...19,445 356,460 206,027 239,819 

Totals ...69,898 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 
Corn ...... 108,321 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ...... 40,780 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley 7,395 237,009 953 178,189 
Rye .:....-. 2,856 49,190 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed .. 1,367 13,846 16,559 17,853 
Hay, tons.. 50,872 85,226 70,071 64,116 
-Buckwheat. 806 15,769 16,881 13,833 











The Sitter 
Late one afternoon I stopped at my 
Uncle Henry’s office for a moment to 
deliver a message from my Aunt Eliza- 
beth, and was amazed to find my uncle’s 
great mahogany desk cut and slashed 
across in every direction and irretrievably 
ruined. My uncle himself was busy about 
his work and seemed not to observe the 
great knife wounds in what I knew to be 
a piece he greatly valued. 
“Why,” cried I, “what in the world 
has happened to your beautiful desk?” 
“Got rid of a sitter,” replied my uncle. 
“A sitter?” I exclaimed. 
“Yes, a sitter,” said my Uncle Henry. 
“IT tried every known means of getting 
him to leave until finally, in sheer des- 





Caused the Sitter to Jump and Run 


peration, I swallowed the end of my 
cigar, bit my tongue and began slashing 
at my desk. The combination of my looks 
and actions caused the sitter to jump and 
run in fear and alarm. It has cost me 
my desk and will cost me my dinner, but 
I saved the last half of the afternoon. 
Sorry you can’t stay, my boy.” 


“But, uncle,” I expostulated, “wliy 
didn’t you turn in a fire alarm?” 
“Tried that before,” said my Uncle 


Henry, “and he stayed to talk over the 
joke on the firemen.” 

I knew about my Uncle Henry’s sitter. 
He ran absolutely true to type. His 
genealogy must have been in direct line 
from the original Chief Sitter of Sitter 
Tribe No. 1. Still, both before and since 


_ the incident of my visit to my uncle, I 


have known other sitters fully as good 
as his. One I knew who sat through a 
stroke of apoplexy, and a friend of a 
business associate of mine saw one sit un- 





Undisturbed Under a Broken Fire-Sprinkler 
Tead 


disturbed for 15 minutes under a broken 
fire-sprinkler head. 

These are, of course, extreme cases, ap- 
proaching genius. But, just taking the 
ordinary run of fair to good sitters, there 
are many pretty close up to the pure 
strain represented by the one so cleverly 
gotten rid of by Uncle Henry. Some- 
times, in fact, I think that my uncle 
rather. overrated that one, and that any 
one of the three plans employed by him 
would have served the purpose. Still, 
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my Uncle Henry is a shrewd man and 
very keen in his diagnosis. 
It was not until the other day that I 


‘learned that a perfectly clear lineage does 


not in itself make a first-class sitter. 
Mental concentration and training are 
also essential. A sitter must have, for 
one thing, a certain ability to read minds. 
Otherwise he will waste many an after- 
noon sitting with a man who really does 
not mind it. Such a sitter is not entitled 
to keep his card in the union. The es- 
sence of the game is to pick a victim’s 
busiest day and, if sessite, its busies' 
hour. This done, the method of ap- 
proach is important. 

The keen sitter will, at all cost, avoid 
the hurried or. explosive entrance. He 
must ease himself into the office of the 
victim accompanied by his fidus Achates 
John W. Calm, and his other companion 
of peace, George J. Placid. Calmly anc 
placidly he must enter, and calmly and 
placidly seat himself, taking his co- 
resters upon his lap. They will be in- 
visible to the eye of the victim, but too 
well will he realize their presence. 

The sitter will then say, “Glad to see 
you are not busy.” 

To this you, being the sitter’s victim, 
respond with a remark cleverly intended 
to convey the idea that, although very 
busy indeed, you are bound to be cour- 
teous. 

“Then,” says the sitter, “I would like 
to tell you something about the Milky 
Way and gather your views on the idea | 
have of electing a municipal phrenologist 
next spring.” 

Do you follow him? You do not. Im- 
movable bodies cannot be followed. They 
can only be stayed with. So that is what 
you do. You sit and the sitter sits. 

Anon you twiddle your thumbs and 
drum with your fingers on something and 





You Sit and the Sitter Sits 


wish you had an electric button to push 
and shuffle the papers on your desk and 
look up the well-known telephone num- 
ber of your own home and gaze at the 
ceiling and spoil your blotter pad with 
pencil diagrams and open and _ close 
drawers and turn about in your swivel 
chair and look at your watch and sneeze 
and rub up your glasses and tear up 
used envelopes and curse horribly on 
your insides and doubt the efficacy of 
prayer and get your nerve centers all 
snarled up and nap and come to again 
and smother screams. That is all you do, 
but you do it and all of it as hard as you 


can. 

While the sitter sits. 

Mingled with the pent-up turmoil on 
your inside is a Great Wish. You would 
give almost anything you have, short of 
your wife and family, to realize the 
Great Wish. But you don’t dare. You 
have courage, but your courage is not 
great enough to bring you to sweet re- 
alization of the Great Wish by giving th« 
sitter both barrels, by telling him that 
you have stood him just as long as you 
are going to stand him, that you ar 
bored to the breaking point, that his af 
fairs and his platitudes are alike of n: 
interest whatever to you, that you hav: 
been polite just as long as you mean t: 
be, that 7 are going to attend to you: 
work and will be obliged by his leaving. 
and that if he doesn’t like that he can, 
in spite of your training and your pres- 
ent standing as a citizen and as a mem 
ber of the Park Avenue Church, you are 
bound to say it,—go to hell. 

But, you do not say it. 

So the sitter sits, and as he sees the 
light of rebellion die in your eye he 
draws a chair a bit closer, and asks if 
you ever figured out the possibilities of 
the poultry business on a large scale. 
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Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
ind foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
ind Duluth; also by 66 ‘‘outside” mills with 
daily capacity of 59,700 bbis, from Sept. 
1915, to April 15, 1916, with comparisons, 
bbls (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

nneapolis ...13,821 10,841 1,279 1,479 
suluth-Superior 1,034 825 62 101 
outside mills 9,595 17,613 297 185 


Totals ..+es0- 24,450 19,279 1,638 1,765 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
riod, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1915-16 1914-15 


= os 

















NeAPOHIB .eeeeereeseeeees 62,194 48,784 
ith-Superior ........+.... 4,653 3,712 
utside mille .......+..0. 43,178 34,259 
otale ois cds amb wadeedeceba 110,025 86,755 





Wheat Crop—Important States 
he crop of wheat grown in important 
es for nine years is shown below in mil- 
s of bushels; as per government esti- 


"15 ’14 °13 °12 °11 °10 °09 °08 ’07 
nsylv’nia 25 24 22 22 17 23 22 29 30 
O covcces 40 37 35 10 36 34 31 33 31 
iana .... 47 43 40 10 34 35 34 45 34 


higan... 20 17 18 7 18 17 16 16 13 
inesota .. 78 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 68 
a ccccecs Ee: BO ee ae Been, 8 ae 8 
souri ... 84 43 40 24 36 26 30 22 29 
Dakota..152 82 79144 73 39 91 68 55 
Dakota... 64 82 34 52 165 47 47 38 32 
rraska .. 72 68 62 65 42 39 48 44 46 


Kansas 107177 87 92 61 63 78 74 66 
O\lahoma 37 18 20 9 26 14 16 

[daANO .eeeee 14 14 15 16 11 10 11 8 
Washington, 60 42 63 54 51 36 41 27 35 
Oregon .eees 17.16 21 17 16 12 16 15 


i \. .- 9+} eo 6 
mtana ... 84 18 21 19 12 8 38 4 4 


> 
3 
=) 





Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Following table shows the acreage and 
d of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 

United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
\griculture (000’s omitted): 
-—Rye— 7" -—Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 
49,190 2,856 237,009 7,395 15,769 806 
42,779 2,641 194,953 7,665 16,881 792 
41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 841 
33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
$4,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,598 860 


$1,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment igs 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, ‘ 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, - 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
vestern Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 

| the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER AND TWO 
flour packers wanted at once; steady em- 
ployment; fair wages. Address 1948, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL MACHIN- 
ery draftsman wanted, competent to make 
installation plans, by a leading mill build- 
er; Permanent position for a competent 
man. Address 1970, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED FOR SALES DEPARTMENT OF 
2,000-bb1 flour mill, bright young man 
with general knowledge of flour selling; 
splendid opening for right man. State 
age, experience, salary expected, and full- 
est particulars in first letter to 1974, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











~ 


-ARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL DESIRES 
salesman for New England to cover bak- 
ing trade; salary dary ideration, 
but only those who can, without question, 
qualify for the position need apply; state 
age, experience and complete information; 
replies confidential. Address 1941, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN COUNTRY MILL, 
100 to 300 bbis capacity; age 23; two 
years’ experience; not afraid of work. 
Address 1968, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER; MARRIED MAN AND 
want steady position; strictly temperate; 
will be open for position May 1 or before; 
can furnish highest of recommendations. 
Fr eantisey Adolph C, L. Wienke, Pine Island, 

nn. 





29,520 2,196.173,321 7,698 14,849 878 - 
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POSITION WANTED AS MILLER IN 125 

* to 250 bb! mill; experienced and can pro- 
duce close yield and results; reliable; no 

+ “booze”; can get along with men; refer- 
ences. Address 1947, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 500 BBLS; 
18 years’ experience in hard: and soft 
wheat, also modern milling system; ref- 
erence as to ability and character and 
could come at once. Address 1978, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER IN SMALL MILL 
—Understands exchange business thor- 
oughly and can furnish best of references; 
when in need of a first-class, all-round 
miller, address 1945, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 150 TO 600 BBL 
mill by married man 34 years old; wide 
milling experience; handy with tools; first- 
class references from past and present 
employers. Address 1953, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 














AS HEAD MILLER, BY EXPERIENCED, 
wide-awake miller; would like to get in 
touch with some good milling concern 
anywhere, United States or Canada; high- 
est references. Address 1979, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES - MANAGER; 
wide experience all departments milling 
and extended acquaintance; can originate 
sales plans for new business and success- 
fully carry them out; references. Address 
1933, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL FROM 160 
to 600 bbis or as second miller in a larger 
one; 18 years’ experience; I am 35 years 
old; best. of references; guarantee satis- 





faction; can come on short notice. Ad-- 


dress 1981, care Northwestern Miiler, Min- 
neapolis. 





POSITION WANTED AS MILLER; CAN 
keep mill going, making low yield and 
producing high quality flour; experienced 
as to all wheats and most advanced sys- 
tems and ideas; temperate; references. 
Address 1949, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY SALESMAN WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence in selling flour, millfeed and grain 
to wholesale and retail trade and to 
wholesale bakers; thoroughly competent; 
large acquaintance; best of references, 
Address 1916, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 5600 bbls, by practical miller with 
long experience in large and medium-sized 
mills; best reasons for wishing change; 
western United States or Canada pre- 
ferred, Address 1969, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS OFFICE MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 
with southwestern mill; thoroughly posted 
on all up-to-date accounting methods and 
office systems; have initiative and execu- 
tive ability; constant student of condi- 
tions; progressive. Address ‘‘Accountant,” 
4036 Lexington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF ANY 
system or capacity; age 31; have had 17 
years’ experience in some of the best mills 
of the Northwest; can reflow a mill if 
needed for a high grade of flour and. close 
clean-up; if you are looking for a man of 
this kind write Post Box 217, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER SOLICITS CORRE- 
spondence from mills of 250 to 600 bbis 
capacity, needing services of experienced 
man, recently assistant manager of a 
3,000-bbl mill destroyed by fire; can se- 
cure valuable trade connections. Address 
1960, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


SALESMAN WITH BEST OF REFER- 
ences and years of experience in spring 
wheat flour with large jobbers and bakers 
is open for engagement with up-to-date 
mill; territory New York state and east- 
ern Pennsylvania; only interested in first- 
class proposition. Address 1942, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY A PRACTICAL MILLER OF 16 YEARS’ 
experience, in a mill from 50 to 2,000 bbis 
capacity; I am single, 30 years of age; one 
who can keep mill-in shape to produce 
quality, yield .and percentages. If your 
mill is not giving satisfaction give me a 
trial; good references. Address 1976, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—FEED MILL 
in western New York; natural gas power. 
Address 1967, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





200-BBL MILL AND 30,000-BU ELEVATOR 
for sale; favorably located in southern 
Minnesota; will bear closest inspection. 
Address 1936, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—75-BBL MILL IN 
Al condition, located in northwestern 
South Dakota; 75 miles to nearest mill; 
new country; plenty of wheat direct from 
farmers; no trash considered. Address R. 
L. Chuning, Camp Crook, 8. D. 


50-BBL STEAM MILL AT A BARGAIN; 
have contract with town to furnish elec- 
tric lights, which will go a long way 
toward keeping down expense of operat- 
ing; will not be on the market after June 
1, 1916. Address 1972, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BARGAIN—MILL, 75 BBLS, IN SAS- 
katchewan; big local trade in flour and 
feed; excess of farmers’ wheat; steam 
power; cordwood around $2; owners not 
millers, will sell interest at sacrifice; good 
chance for practical miller; electrically 
lighted, railroad track to mill; all ma- 
chinery up to date; 300 acres farm land in 
connection with mill can be acquired on 
easy terms. Address 1973, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—CORLISS ENGINE, 100 TO 200 
h-p. Address 1955, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND-HAND CORLISS EN- 
gines and 100 to 150 h-p boilers. Lan- 
dreth Machinery Co., Joplin, Mo. 





R. R. TRACK SCALE WANTED—WILL 
buy second-hand R,. R. track scale, 50 to 
100 ton capacity. Address 1952, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—ONE OR TWO USED~ 9x24 
double stand roller mills. State how long 
mill has been used, in what condition it 
is, make, etc; rolls must be full size or 
nearly so. Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, 
Til. 


: 255 





AN Bicarbonate 
of 
SODA 


for 


SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 


Edward Hills’ Son & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office : 
Tribune Building 












Grain 
Cleaners 
‘ Richmond Mfg. 


» Lockport, N.Y. 











Salesman for 
Bakery Trade 


Salesman whocan really sell 
baking trade can make ad- 
vantageousconnection with 
large spring wheat mill. 
None but those with un- 
qualifiedly successful rec- 
ord need apply. Have 
territory open that will 
yield big results to the 
right man. Would ex- 
pect volume of business in 
proportion to what the ter- 
ritory yields and would pay 
accordingly. Give age, 
experience, when avail- 
able, references and salary 
expected. Address 1957, 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Minneapolis. 








WANTED 


Miller with 100 to 150 bbl flour mill 
to locate at Youngstown, Alberta, 
Canada. Youngstown is the center 
of the largest and best No. 1 hard 
milling grain-growing section of the 
Goose Lake Line on the C. N. R. 
line, 229 miles west of Saskatoon and 
150 miles east of Calgary, which are 
the nearest competitive points, there 
being no other mills on the line. A 
live town, good water, cheap fuel and 
good shipping facilities, as well as 
enormous local consumption. For 
particulars write the  Secretary- 
Treasurer, Youngstown Board of 
Trade, Youngstown, Alberta, Canada. 





Ge UNION DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 
Two thicknesses of paper—each doing a 
separate job. There's no other feasible 
way. Write for samples and prices. 


Te UNION BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
Broadway and Park Place, New York 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON &aGs 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 





THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 





Good Mill Account Wanted 


for the State of Michigan, on a brokerage 
basis. My warehouse at Detroit with private 
switch enables me to make deliveries over 
the entire state. Western mills wanting to 
develop business in the state invited to cor- 
respond, W. R. FARRAND, Detroit, Mich. 








CODES 


1901 Edition revised and corrected under 
the auspices of the Bureau International 
des Administrations Télégraphiques, 
Berne, Switzerland. The only modern 
Millers’ Code in existence. Used exclu- 
sively by the leading Export Millers of 


America. 

Price,One Copy. . . $3.00 

Inlotsof 6 . . . . $2.75 each 

Inlotsof 12 . 6 ° . 2.50 each 

Inlotsof 25 . ; . . 2.25 each 

In lots of 50 , ‘ a 2.00 each 

In lots of 100 1.50 each 
The A BC Code 

Fourth Edition . ° ° $5.00 

Fifth Edition . ‘ r 7.00 
The Al Code 

Per Copy . ° ° ° ° $7.50 


FOR SALE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OR BY ANY OF ITS BRANCH OFFICES 











For Hand 








ling Grai 
There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


Send for Catalog 38 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: ae Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 


urch St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 
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CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH 


Its Value 
to the 
Miller and 
the Baker 











‘i View of the Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C. 
ie On the Mall. 


Investigations, Consultations, 
Analyses, Tests 


Are Discussed in our Special Circular to Millers and Bakers. 


Send for it Today 


THE INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


A PRIVATE CORPORATION 


19th and B Streets, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— ee 


~~ 
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It is essential under modern condi- 
tions that the miller should know the 
chemical characteristics of his output and 
the baker the quality of the material 
which he uses. Analysis determines these 

‘ essentials and furnishes the data on which 
accurate conclusions can be based and 
suggests the ways and means for acquir- 
ing the ends desired. Recent legislation 
and that in prospect affects the milling 
and baking industry in many ways, and 
to meet the issues technical information 
is necessary. An accurate chemical knowl- 
edge of the chief products of these indus- 
tries is a matter of growing importance. 
The Institute of Industrial Research has 
a department fully equipped for handling 
food work and is in a position to render 
prompt and efficient service in the analy- 
ses of all products and investigations of 
problems in which the millers and bakers 
are interested. 


eee hal ta, at 
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View of One of the Laboratories for the Analysis of Food Products at the 
Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C. 





